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Obscene and Pornographic Literature and Ju- 
venile Delinquency.—Since 1953 the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
has been authorized by the Senate to conduct a 
study of juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
including its extent and character and its causes 
and contributing factors. As a part of its study 
the Subcommittee looked into the $14 billion-a- 
year traffic in pornographic materials. Senator 
Estes Kefauver summarizes for us some of the 
highlights of the Subcommittee’s findings. 


When Is Probation Not Probation?—From 
1955 to 1957 the American Bar Association con- 
ducted a pilot study consisting of on-the-spot in- 
quiries into criminal justice in selected states. 
The inquiry included a study of court procedures, 
sentencing practices, probation and parole, and 
police methods. Sanford Bates, internationally 
known penologist and former director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, was the Survey’s con- 
sultant in probation, sentencing, and parole. In 
his article he presents some of the “bad” proba- 
tion practices disclosed by the Survey. 

Worldwide Concern With Crime.—Eighty-four 
countries participated in the Second United Na- 
tions Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders held at London in August. 
We asked Charles V. Morris, assistant director of 
American University’s Institute of Correctional 
Administration, to cover the high points of the 
various meetings. More than 1,000 aomanton at- 
tended the Congress. 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


This Issue in Brief 


The Citizens’ New Role in Coiling Crime.— — 


(formerly the NPPA) received in 1955 a Ford 
Foundation grant for a pilot project to enlist the 
citizenry in a fight against delinquency and crime. 
The first 5 years of the experiment were so suc- 
cessful that the project is now a part of the per- 
manent program of the NCCD. Known as the 
Citizens Action Program, the innovation is the 
beginning of a national movement of citizens to 
deal directly and effectively with the delinquency 
and crime problem. Hugh P. Reed, assistant di- 
rector of the National Council on Crime and De- 
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linquency, tells us about the program and its 
achievements to date. 

The Lie Detector—Is It of Any Value?— 
There is no device which can consistently detect 
lies, asserts Richard O. Arther, director of Scien- 
tific Lie Detection, Inc., at New York City. In- 
struments known as “polygraphs” record physi- 
ological changes which can be interpreted—but 
only by an expert—to indicate whether a person 
is telling the truth. Mr. Arther discusses the 
values of the polygraph, the accuracy of the poly- 
graph technique, its legal status, and its possible 
use in probation and parole where a person dis- 
claims guilt despite conviction or denies he is 
guilty of an alleged probation or parole violation. 

A Penal Administrator Views the Polygraph.— 
After sitting in on a lie-detector examination of a 
prisoner, James V. Bennett, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, wanted to see for himself 
exactly how these examinations were conducted 
and to form some opinion of their value in deter- 
mining the guilt or innocence of a person charged 
with crime. In his informative article Mr. Bennett 
gives the results of his inquiries and his conclu- 
sions as to when and under what circumstances 
the polygraph may be used to examine a federal 
prisoner. He explains how the polygraph works, 
describes the role of the examiner, assesses the 
part played by situational factors in polygraph 
results, and outlines the policy governing the 
Bureau of Prisons in its use of polygraph exam- 
inations. 

A Study of Recidivism Among Juvenile Delin- 
quents.—Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, professor of 
education at Boston University, together with Dr. 
Lawrence Litwack, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, present the findings of a study of recidivism 
among 500 boys released from the Lyman School 
for Boys at Westboro, Massachusetts. The authors 
outline the research procedures followed, relate 
the findings and conclusions of the study, and com- 
ment on the implications of their findings for 
training school administration, parole selection, 
and future research. Of special interest in the 
study is the check list of 10 items which show 
statistically significant differences between recid- 
ivists and nonrecidivists. 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Improving Visits to State Prisons.—“Methods 
should be devised to enable visitors to prisons to 
gain a more realistic impression of the true char. 
acter, feelings, aspirations, and objectives of the 
inmates,” declare F. LeGrande Magleby of the 
University of Utah and Robert E. Ashpole, direc. 
tor of classification and treatment at the Utah 
State Prison. They describe an innovation in 
which the citizens of a community sit together 
and chat informally with the inmates in smal] 
groups, ask personal questions, and discuss prison 
policies and procedures. The authors believe they 
have found an effective way of helping citizens to 
improve their understanding of inmates and their 
problems. 


Psychotherapy in a Correctional Institution— 
In 1957 the District of Columbia’s Department of 
Corrections established at its reformatory at 
Lorton, Virginia, a pilot treatment center for 
recidivist behavior. Known as the Psychological 
Services Center, the program attempts through 
intensive individual and group psychotherapy to 
improve the character, attitudes, and work skills 
of habitual offenders so that they may return to 
the community without further recourse to crime. 
Dr. Reuben S. Horlick, chief of psychological serv- 
ices for the Department of Corrections, comments 
on the new program and evaluates its impact on 
the general attitudes and personality of those who 
have participated in the specialized treatment 
program. 

New Horizons in the Treatment of Narcotic 
Addiction—The New York State Division of Pa- 
role established in 1956 a Special Narcotics Pro- 
ject in an attempt to lower the parole violation 
rates of released prisoners with narcotic back- 
grounds. The numbers who managed to abstain 
from the use of drugs following their discharge, 
it was found, were discouragingly low. Meyer H. 
Diskind, supervising parole officer of the Project, 
relates what his State is doing to come to grips 
with the problem. Parole cannot do it alone, Mr. 
Diskind reminds us. It requires the cooperation of 
other agencies who possess the skills and pro- 
grams to meet the special needs of the addict. 
But parole, he concludes, can serve as a coordinat- 
ing force because of its authoritative nature. 
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pornography racket in the United States was 

initiated and grew out of hearings held by 
the subcommittee on other subjects. For example, 
in the investigation of crime and horror comic 
books it was established that mailing lists de- 
veloped by comic publishers, which contained the 
names of thousands of children and youth, were 
actually sold to persons who had long histories of 
publishing and disseminating pornographic litera- 
ture. Another factor that gave impetus to the Sub- 
committee’s investigation in this area was the 
many letters received from parents all over the 
country who sent samples of advertisements 
which had been mailed to their youngsters solic- 
iting them to purchase various types of salacious 
materials. 

In order to not get involved in the controversy 
wer what constitutes or what does not constitute 
pornography, the Subcommittee limited itself 
strictly to the so-called “hard core” pornography. 
We did not concern ourselves with the so-called 
“gray” area where shadings of opinion as ex- 
pressed by the judiciary many times would tend 
to sidetrack the major focus of our inquiry. The 
specific matter with which we were concerned 
could not possibly be construed as anything other 
than pornographic. In the scope of our inquiry 
were the many devices used by the professional 
pornographer in his business operations. These 
included erotic books and pamphlets, phonograph 
records, motion picture film in black and white, 
color and sound, ordinary still photographs, col- 
ored slides, playing cards, paper match covers, 
wood carvings, and plaster casts. 

The method of approach of the Subcommittee 
was to utilize staff investigators who went into 
the field to those areas which are known porno- 
graphy centers to gather information with respect 
tomany of the known pornographers whose activ- 
ities were then to be exposed to the public view in 
open hearings. Thus extensive hearings were set 
up and held in New York City and Los Angeles, 
two major centers of the pornography business. 


Ts SUBCOMMITTEE’S investigation of the 
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In addition, an extensive questionnaire was pre- 
pared and distributed to police chiefs all over the 
Nation. These questionnaires helped us obtain as 
complete an overview as possible of the extent of 
the pornographer’s operations. We also received 
a great deal of aid and assistance from various 
federal agencies, especially from the Post Office 
Department with which our staff was in frequent 
contact during our investigation. As I shall point 
out later, the United States mails constitute one of 
the most frequent vehicles by which the porno- 
grapher plies his trade. 


Nature and Extent of the Traffic 


I have already indicated to an extent the types 
of materials that the pornographer uses. Of par- 
ticular appeal to teenagers, we found what are 
commonly known in police jargon as “two-by- 
fours.” These are the small, crudely prepared 
booklets wherein well known comic strip char- 
acters engage in various types of sexual perver- 
sions. Another piece of pornographic material 
aimed at the juvenile is the deck of playing cards 
on the faces of which appear actual photographs 
of sexual perversion. The going rate for one of 
these decks was $5 to $8 for black and white 
pictures and $10 to $12 for colored pictures. 


“There is overwhelming proof obtained by both the 
Post Office Department and the Subcommittee that a 
large part of the market for this material is among 
teenagers who are actively solicited by the pornogra- 
pher. For example, the Postmaster General told our 
Subcommittee that in 1958 there were 50,000 complaints 
about mail solicitation for pornography—with a great 
percentage coming from parents, and in the fiscal year 
1959, the complaints jumped to more than 70,000. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 14,000 separate 
investigations had been carried out, of which 10,000 
were based on complaints sent by aroused parents. In 
the fiscal year 1958, 293 arrests were made representing 
a 45 percent increase over the previous fiscal year. 
aaa during the year ending June 30, 1959, rose to 


The Subcommittee was told of some instances 
where juveniles purchased these decks of cards 
and resold them singly to schoolmates for 25 cents 
to 50 cents apiece. These two types of pornography 
have been in existence for many years and are 
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4 
rather well known, Today, however, pornography 
has become a big business with the more modern 


processes of reproduction being widely used. This 
allows for hundreds of feet of film, wire record- 


ings, records, books, booklets, and many other 


variations of printed and filmed material. 

Much pornography comes into the United States 
from foreign countries, as is attested to in testi- 
mony presented by the members of the Bureau of 
Customs. However, the majority of pornography, 
we feel, is produced here in the United States. 
While a great percentage of pornography is dis- 
tributed by the producer in his own automobile, 
probably the greatest innocent conveyor of pornog- 
raphy in the United States is the federal postal 
system. Postal inspectors have testified that they 
find the dealers in this material extensively use 
the mails in the distribution of their various types 
of pornographic materials. From address books 
and mailing lists confiscated from large producers 
and sellers, the Subcommittee found that por- 
nography goes into every state in the Union. The 
sale and distribution of pornography is in many 
cases a large and well organized business and in- 
volves publishers, manufacturers, wholesale dis- 
tributors, jobbers, and independent salesmen. 

As the Subcommittee became more and more in- 
volved in its investigations, the tremendous scope 
of this racket became apparent. In various parts 
of the country we heard of seizures estimated to 
be valued at $50,000 to $150,000. We found that 
while profits were extremely large, penalties were 
infinitesimally small. Thus based on our own in- 
vestigations and the information supplied the Sub- 
committee by the Post Office Department, we feel 
that their estimate that the pornography racket 
is in the area of $1 billion a year is a safe one. 
In addition, the postal inspectors have noted yearly 
increases in the amount of this material which 
passes through the mails. 

There is overwhelming proof obtained by both 
the Post Office Department and the Subcommittee 
that a large part of the market for this material 
is among teenagers who are actively solicited by 
the pornographer. For example, the Postmaster 
General told our Subcommittee that in 1958 there 
were 50,000 complaints about mail solicitation for 
pornography—with a great percentage coming 
from parents, and in the fiscal year 1959, the com- 
plaints jumped to more than 70,000. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 14,000 separate 
investigations had been carried out, of which 
10,000 were. based on complaints sent by aroused 
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parents. In the fiscal year 1958, 293 arrests were ff priv 
made representing a 45 percent increase over the @ disp 
previous fiscal year. Arrests during the year end. § doll: 
ing June 30, 1959, rose to 315. of ¢ 
The Subcommittee took testimony from police§ It 
- officials in several large cities and they all attested § ings 
to the widespread use of pornography by juve. § fine 
niles. Based on questionnaire replies from police § poli 
departments all over the United States, the Sub. § rap 
committee in its report was able to say that large § und 
quantities of these materials are bought and read § ap! 
by persons 12 to 18 years of age and that even § — 
larger quantities get into the hands of persons 18 fa 
to 21 years of age. The police reports and various § ti 
case histories included in the police responses gave . 
an indication not only of the widespread use of § a 
pornography by juveniles, but also the actual ‘ 
participation in the racket by youngsters who «i 
many times were solicited to resell the merchan- . 
dise to make spending money. In some instances, § Pp 
both from Subcommittee investigations and police : 
reports, we found that young boys and girls were§ 8 
enticed by traffickers to pose and perform in vari- § — 
ous types of pornographic movies and pictures. a 
One of the circulars confiscated by the Subcom. § 4° 
mittee promised youngsters that “with your first Sy 
order, we will include our confidential wholesale § ™ 
price list which will convince you that you can § *® 
make real money by merely showing your friends | ™ 
our pictures.” This in itself is an invitation to com- Th 
mit a delinquent act, that is, the sale of porno § ™ 
graphic literature by juveniles. 
Causes and Contributing Factors : 
The question has been posed many times: “Why “ 
the fantastic increase in the production, sale, and pi 
distribution of pornographic literature in this th 
country?” As the Subcommittee pointed out in its di 
report, the tremendous profits derived from the i 
sale of this material are most attractive to mem- 
bers of the underworld. Such a lucrative traffic as § ™ 
pornography could not long have escaped the 
notice of the purveyors of vice and crime in the § ‘ 
cities of America. This, coupled with the fact that J of 
state laws usually make the offense of dealing in § be 
pornographic materials a misdemeanor, makes the § § 
situation perfect for the criminal. He has a large, § m 


eager market, the lure of extremely high profits, 
and the knowledge that weak, ineffective laws will 
allow him to escape with short sentences or piti- 
fully small fines. As one witness stated in our 
hearings: “Publishers of smut regard the present 
nominal fines in the nature of license fees for the 
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privilege of engaging in this vicious traffic and the 
disproportion between the fines involved and the 
dollar intake available make ineffective any degree 
of control by means of light fines.’’? 

It was established during Subcommittee hear- 
ings that so-called “slush funds” are kept to pay 
fines that are many times smaller than the cost of 
police investigation. In other words, the pornog- 
rapher may make enough money selling to police 
undercover men to cover his fine and still make 
a profit. 


“The question has been posed many times: ‘Why the 
fantastic increase in the production, sale, and distribu- 
tion of pornographic literature in this country?’ As the 
Subcommittee pointed out in its report, the tremendous 
profits derived from the sale of this material are most 
attractive to members of the underworld. Such a lucra- 
tive traffic as pornography could not long have escaped 
the notice of the purveyors of vice and crime in the 
cities of America. This, coupled with the fact that state 
laws usually make the offense of dealing in porno- 
graphic materials a misdemeanor, makes the situation 
perfect for the criminal. He has a large, eager market, 
the lure of extremely high profits, and the knowledge 
that weak, ineffective laws will allow him to escape with 
short sentences or pitifully small fines.” 


This business, of course, is based on the assump- 
tion that there will be large markets for these 
types of materials and, indeed, there is a large 
market composed all too often of inquisitive teen- 
agers whose thirst for knowledge concerning sex- 
ual matters is exploited by perverse human beings. 
The Subcommittee members felt that this sexual 
inquisitiveness, while normal on the part of 
youths, was being betrayed to the pornographer. 
The almost complete lack of sex education in the 
established institutions, such as the home, the 
school, and the church on the one hand, coupled 
with the excessive stimulation received in this 
area from repeated presentations in all forms of 
the mass media, plus his own biological urges, pre- 
disposes youngsters to seek sources of knowledge 
and information. We find the pornographer ever 
present to provide this information at a price. 

The Honorable Kathryn E. Granahan, who is 
chairman of the Postal Operations Subcommittee 
of the Post Office Committee of the House, has 
been conducting hearings throughout the United 
States in regard to the use of the United States 
mails by pornographers. Congresswoman Grana- 
han told the Subcommittee in our recent hearings 
in reference to a bill which would increase the 
Thomas A. Donnellan in testimony before 


the 
In on Constitutional Amendments and the Subcommittee To 
vestigate Juvenile Dlinquency, Control of Obscene Material, Uni 


op. cit., 
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penalties for convicted pornographers: “ ... 
this bill certainly puts some real ‘teeth’ in 
the criminal statutes designed to prohibit traffic 
in obscene and indecent matter. Hearings by our 
Subcommittee disclosed that comparatively minor 
penalties permitted by law, coupled with weak and 
unrealistic sentences handed down by many courts, 
are a major factor in opening the floodgates for 
a $14 billion annual mail-order business in all 
kinds of filthy and vile books and photographs, 
motion pictures, and other material not fit to 
come into the American home. No avenue of com- 
merce is free from this illegal traffic and the 
United States mails, as the greatest communica- 
tion system in the world, has been fastened on by 
purveyors of filth to an unbelievable extent.’ 

Thus the Congress is trying to overcome to a 
degree the lax laws which allow the pornographers 
to remain in operation and which presently pro- 
vide little or no threat or deterrence. 


Methods of Publication, Distribution, and Sale 


The Subcommittee has found that depending on 
his scope of operation the pornographer may uti- 
lize on the one hand the most modern type of ex- 
pensive equipment to inexpensive makeshift equip- 
ment in his home or in his garage. He many times 
uses rented studios, apartments, and trailers so 
that operations can be periodically moved to avoid 
police detection. The quality of the equipment has 
ranged from inferior printing presses on which 
the two-by-four’s are reproduced to the most 
elaborate motion picture equipment for making 
sound films with plots, direction, and many Holly- 
wood techniques. 

One of the favorite methods of distribution of 
the producer of pornography was to load up his 
own car and personally deliver to various drop 
points many times covering several states. He 
could do this without fear of federal intervention 
because of a loophole in the federal laws which did 
not prohibit the interstate transportation of por- 
nographic literature by auto. The Subcommittee 
was partly responsible for the passage of a bill sev- 
eral years ago (Public Law 84-95) which success- 
fully closed this loophole by allowing the Federal 
Government to arrest and to prosecute such cases. 
Other techniques used are distribution through 
under-the-counter situations in neighborhood 
stores, street solicitations, especially around 
schools, and advertising sub rosa the rental of 
pornographic films for weekends. 

It was pointed out in the Subcommittee report 
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that selling these types of materials falls generally 
into two categories of dealers. Those who sell 
wholesale to customers who, in turn, sell the 
material by personal contact to retail customers 
and those who sell direct by solicitation in maga- 
zines, comic books, and circular mail to the retail 
customer. 

The pornographer makes and sells articles at 
various prices that appeal to every type of perver- 
sion. We have found that, depending on the clien- 
tele, prices may range from pennies for single 
photographs or two-by-four’s to hundreds of dol- 
lars for films and bound illustrated novels. 

I feel I should mention here one particularly 
noxious group of pornographers who operate with- 
in the law because of the specific nature of the 
material they produce. I am speaking of the wide- 
spread market for stories and photos dealing with 
sado-masochistic type of behavior. These are 
stories and films concerning bondage, usually with 
females dressed in tightfitting black leather cloth- 
ing in poses inflicting pain on each other with 
large black leather whips. They, of course, are 
permeated with a perversion far more devastating 
than some of the material that is outlawed under 
these existing statutes. We have heard of cases 
from several parts of the country where young 
boys and girls were involved in sadistic behavior 
that at times resulted in death due to the excite- 
ment engendered while committing the acts. From 
what we could determine, many of these juveniles 
had in their possession and frequently read large 
amounts of sado-masochistic literature. 


Sources of Mailing Lists 


As outlined at the beginning of this article, the 
Subcommittee first became aware of the importun- 
ing of young persons to purchase pornography in 
its crime and horror comic book hearings held in 
New York City. It was found there that lists of 
potential customers are many times purchased by 
pornographers from legitimate mail-order houses. 
These persons are then sent suggestive ads solic- 
iting the purchase of increasingly risque matter 
and usually end up with the offer of pornographic 
material. Some of the pornographers many times 
plead that every attempt is made to insure that 
the persons who send for their materials are 
adults. This is done by inserting a small statement 
requesting that the purchaser indicate his or her 
age. However, when subcommittee investigators 
used stationery from a local high school and sent 


3 Roth v. United States (354 U. S. 476). 


requests for this literature written in apparent 
immature scrawl, not one of the pornographers 
hesitated to respond. 

It was found in our hearings that the names of 
children who answer ads in comic books for legiti- 
mate articles such as dolls and hobby kits find 
their way onto mailing lists which are many times 
purchased by pornographers. 

As was pointed out in our report on crime and 
horror comic books and juvenile delinquency, 
Samuel Roth, a flagrant violator with a long his. 
tory of convictions for engaging in the pornog- 
raphy traffic, had purchased mailing lists that con- 
tained the names of many teenagers. In one spe- 
cific instance, Roth had purchased 136,567 names 
and addresses, many of which were obtained 
through correspondence with comic book pur- 
chasers. Roth has since been convicted and has 
served time for his mail-order pornography busi- 
ness. Another publisher testified that “by mis- 
take” a tray of addressograph plates bearing the 
names of 400 children was sold to a publisher 
dealing in sex literature. 

In the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
dated September 9, 1959, Roscoe Drummond, in 
an article entitled “Obscenity in Mails—Offense 
Against Society Compounded Threefold,”’ stated: 

It is the purveyors who seek out the children not the 
children who first seek out the purveyors. ... They ad- 
vertise innocent items like model airplane parts, toys, 
stamps. The child sends for these things, and the dealer 
in obscenity has the name to use for his evil traffic. 
Soon the child is receiving solicitations through the 
mails. 

We can thus conclude that the modern-day por- 
nographer knows that a fertile field for his prod- 
uct lies in the juvenile population. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that a good portion of his 
product is priced to appeal to that age group and 
to the fact that he actively solicits names and ad- 
dresses and knowingly distributes solicitations to 
purchase this material to juveniles. 


Effects of Pornography on Children 

“Some 50 million pieces of obscene advertising 
annually mailed mainly toward teenagers in the 
$500 million-a-year pornographic business in this 
country certainly contribute a tangible share to 
the growth of juvenile delinquency, to the too 
early and too erotic sexual life of the ‘wild’ portion 
of our youth and to the cultist cynicism, vandal- 
ism, and sterile rebellion of our beatniks.” Thus 
wrote Pitirim A. Sorokin in his article “Demoral- 
ization of Youth: Open Germs and Hidden Vi- 
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ruses.”* From this statement by a noted soci- 
dlogist, we turn to the opinions of others familiar 
with the problem. Congresswoman Granahan, 
commenting on hearings held in Philadelphia by 
her Subcommittee, stated that: “The chief neuro- 
psychiatrist and medical director of the Philadel- 
phia Municipal Court told the Subcommittee that 
antisocial delinquency and criminal activity fre- 
quently result from stimulation by pornography.” 

She also told of a statement by the Chief of 
County Detectives in Philadelphia to the effect 
that: “Obscenity certainly plays an important 
part in our crime picture today, and this statement 
| make in the light of thirty years of police ex- 
perience handling every phase of crime in our 
calendar. It definitely, emphatically plays an im- 
portant part in our everincreasing rate of crime 
today.” 

As to the statements of the Subcommittee re- 
garding the relationship of viewing pornographic 
material to delinquent behavior, I should like to 
point out that the Subcommittee in its many 
reports concerning the effect of any visual stim- 
ulus on behavior has consistently maintained the 
following position. These are: 

(1) That it is highly improbable that there is 
a direct one-to-one relationship between viewing 
or reading about any type of behavior and the 
actual commitment of that behavior. . 

(2) On the other hand, we are dealing with 
young people who are at a disrupted moment in 
their lives when sexual problems and questions 
are of paramount importance in their day-to-day 
behavior and activities. 

(3) From evidence gathered, it is apparent that 
a good percentage of these children are emotion- 
ally disturbed, in a highly suggestible state in 
terms of the importance of outside influences on 
their choices of behavior in varying circumstances. 

(4) Granting that the age of adolescence is one 
of intense inquisitiveness in relation to sex, 
coupled with strong biological urges, we can con- 
clude, based on expert testimony presented to this 
Subcommittee, that a certain percentage of the 
juvenile population will be triggered by the stim- 
ulation received from this literature into commit- 
ting acts which, in terms of our legal, moral, or 
social structure, are considered violative behavior. 

(5) With the almost complete lack of sexual 
education in our established institutions, large 


Che, Demoralization of Youth: Open Germs and Hidden Viruses,” 
hvistianity Today, Volume 3, July 6, 1959, p. 3. ; ’ 
‘ Miser. Thomas A. Donnellan, Control of Obscene Material, op. cit., 
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numbers of relatively emotionally normal children 
can develop harmful attitudes in relation to love, 
sex, and marriage because of the negative educa- 
tion which is readily available to them through the 
avenue of the pornographer. 

On the one hand, we have snowballing increases 
in the number of offenses in the sexual area com- 
mitted by juveniles including rape and, indeed, 
we have been told in some major cities that young 
females are increasingly involved in aggressive 
sexual offenses. In addition, our national venereal 
disease rates show that a sizeable proportion of 
persons contacting these diseases can be found 
among teenage and young adult groups. 


“The Subcommittee first became aware of the im- 
portuning of young persons to purchase pornography 
in its crime and horror comic book hearings held in 
New York City. It was found there that lists of poten- 
tial customers are many times purchased by pornog- 
raphers from legitimate mail-order houses. These per- 
sons are then sent suggestive ads soliciting the pur- 
chase of increasingly risque matter and usually end up 
with the offer of pornographic material. Some of the 
pornographers many times plead that every attempt 
is made to insure that the persons who send for their 
materials are adults. This is done by inserting a small 
statement requesting that the purchaser indicate his 
or her age. However, when subcommittee investigators 
used stationery from a local high school and sent re- 
quests for this literature written in apparent immature 
— not one of the pornographers hesitated to re- 
spond. 


While we on the Subcommittee are well aware of 
the tremendous influences of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, family tensions, changing standards, 
values, and mores, we feel that a part of this 
entire picture of juvenile delinquency is the 
modern-day pornographer who has inundated 
thousands of children with millions of dollars 
worth of perverse publicity which teaches the 
choice of the illicit and the abnormal in relation to 
one of the most fundamental aspects of human 
behavior. 

As one of our witnesses succinctly pointed out: 

Lacking the stability which can be given by healthy 
home life and religious and spiritual training, they are 
easy prey to all that is evil in these obscene publications. 

The sad and striking fact is that the weakness of young 

people is being cynically and mercilessly exploited by 

those operators who have made a multimillion dollar 
racket of pornography and filth... .”5 

One of the major witnesses to appear before 
this Subcommittee to discuss the relationship be- 
tween this material and juvenile behavior was Dr. 
Benjamin Karpman, the then chief psychother- 
apist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, a mental hospital 
of the Federal Government located in the District 
of Columbia. Various statements were developed 
by the Subcommittee and submitted to Dr. Karp- 
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man for comments. We felt that his answers were 
extremely helpful and therefore included them as 
part of the concluding section of our report. I 
should like at this time to reproduce the statements 
formulated by the Subcommittee and the com- 
ments provided by Dr. Karpman. 


1. The need for knowledge on sex is apparent among 
adolescents. 


Comments.—Adolescence is an ro in which the grow- 
ing boy or girl becomes aware of the existence of sexual 

- problems chiefly because of anatomical changes taking 
place in the body. 


2. The provision of te sex knowledge is lacki 
in our soisting social institutions, i.e., the home, the schoo 
and the church. 


Comments.—It is entirely true that there is very 
little provision for adequate sex knowledge made in our 
existing social institutions, the home, school, and church. 
While at first blush, it would appear that the home would 
be the very pape place where sex knowledge could be 
obtained and given, in actual practice this is not the 
case. The reason for this is that the parents themselves 
are not so very well informed on the subject even though 
they may have had considerable actual experience in 
their lives. However, even at best, that is to say, when 
the parents have the information, they lack the moral 
courage to rupert such information to the boy or girl 
in question. They just cannot summon enough courage 
to explain the meaning of certain words necessary to 
understand the subject. It must further be borne in 
mind that between children and parents there often 
develops a barrier that severely confines the boy’s or 
girl’s inquiry. Not infrequently, a boy or girl will ap- 
proach one of the parents with a question and the parent 
will respond to it with some angry outburst such as 
“young boys and girls should not ask such questions.” 
Because of all this and because an ig ope person 
cannot be stopped by a rebuff and refusal, the net result 
is that the children in question seek information through 
sources outside of the home, often spoken of as “gutter 
information.” It should be mentioned in passing that 
many boys and girls of the more refined type often find 
themselves in the throes of emotional conflict in which 
sex is the predominant factor and when they are unable 
to get the needed information they will commit suicide; 
this is often the case with high school children. 


“We can thus conclude that the modern-day pornog- 
rapher knows that a fertile field for his product lies 
the juvenile population. This is evidenced by the fact 
that a good portion of his product is priced to appeal 
to that age group and to the fact that he actively so- 
licits names and addresses and knowingly distributes 
solicitations to purchase this material to juveniles.” 


The most proper place for obtaining this information 
is, of course, the school. The school has certain advan- 
tages over the home. 

(a) The teacher is entirely impartial and can impart 
information in a — objective way. — 

(b) By means of demonstrating aspects of life from 
botany and zoology, the teacher is able to bring illus- 
trations to the boys and girls in a practical, constructive 
and entirely acceptable way. 

(c) I do not believe that the church would be a proper 
medium to impart sex information precisely because the 
church as an institution stands as a moral guardian of 
any sexual practices that are outside of the limits of the 
normal. Since the church is obliged, by reason of its 
position, to advocate chastity until marriage and sexual 
control in marriage, and since, on the other hand, there 
is a good deal of sexual activity going on in a premarital 
way, the church would not be in a good pokes to impart 
the knowledge. The imparting of such knowledge should 
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may vrovide support for ayo | existing attitudes toward 
sex. Attitudes of a sadistic or r 
given support or sanction through looking at this type 
of literature. 


in terms of 
system. 


go to the teacher trained in the presentation of such 


en 
problems. pe 
8. In order to fill this need, many adolescents may turn pr 
to whatever material is available. For example, the large 
amount of pornographic literature. rr 
Comments.—As a matter of actual fact, many adoles. pl 
cents unable to satisfy their psychobiological curiosity s¢ 
often do turn to pornographic literature which usually th 
imparts information in a pathological and most dis- he 
torted way. It should be noted here that the problem of be 
sex disturbs not only adolescents but children as well 
since psychological development often runs ahead of ) 
anatomical development. Information should be imparted to 
from the age of about 6 and on; each age to have its own te 
type of information. It is submitted here that proper 
attention to the developing sex life of children and ado- ( 
lescents may contribute substantially toward the solution visi 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency. por 
4. Sexual attitudes may be affected by exposure to por- , 
nographic material. Attitudes could develop that out le bot 
detrimental to existing social institutions. dis 
Comments.—It is entirely true that sexual attitudes in 
may be affected by exposure to pornographic literature. 
It must be borne in mind that while anatomically the § ver 
individual boy or girl becomes aware of sexual problems out 
during adolescence, he is exceedingly labile to any in- 
formation that might affect his sex life; whereas, under § dee 
normal circumstances, given normal development with- cre 
out exposure to pornographic literature, the boy or girl 
may develop to normal manhood and womanhood. This is § dea 
clearly seen from the condition known as bisexuality. Ma 
By bisexuality we mean a condition which arises on the : 
basis of the fact that biologically every man and every § kil 
woman has not only the anatomic factors of one sex but ] 
also to some extent those of the other sex. In other 
words, in every male there is a female component which § WO 
is derived genetically from the mother, and in every p01 
female there is a masculine component which is derived 
from the father. If these factors are allowed to have @ tra 
their normal development, nothing abnormal develops in we 


most cases. However, if a boy is exposed to the influence 
of pictures which depict homosexuality, he, by reason 
of his lability and susceptibility may easily be drawn to 
the homosexual side. Over and over again, one sees high 
school girls coming to the office of psychiatrists much 
frightened that they have a crush on this or that woman. 
If proper measures are taken at the time, no harm re- 
sults and these boys and girls grow up to be normal men 
and women. Pornographic literature may well affect not 
only homosexuality but even a strong leaning toward 
— which in a large measure stem from bisex- 
uality. 


5. In many disturbed children, pornographic literature 


omosexual nature may be 


Comments.—There are the numerous instances of bo, 
and girls who are normal but may be detracted from the 
normal path of development by pornographic literature. 
Further consideration must however be given to the fact 
that by reason of psychologic development, some are 
already inclined toward homosexuality and perversions 
more than normally; that is, they have a large com- 
ponent of homosexuality and bisexuality, which may be 
definitely influenced by pornographic literature. This 1s 
true of the larval homosexual, the sadistic, masochistic, 
fetishistic, paedophiliac individual who have these tet- 
dencies to a greater degree than the normal. 


6. Perhaps you could then offer a solution to the problem 
adequate sex education within the school 


Comments.—The one solution that I can offer is one! 
have already suggested before; namely, that there ought 
to be adequate sex instruction within the school system 
and the problem of instruction at home should be left 
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entirely to the few situations where we know that the 
oa in question are fully competent to handle the 
ro} em. 


. I further i aga that every school ought to have a 

chiatrist with staff consisting of an assistant psy- 
rNatrist, a psychologist, and a social worker for the 
purpose of interviewing magetaely the children of the 
school. That is, interviews should not be limited only to 
those who seek help but even to those who do not seek 


help. With proper guidance, a good deal of trouble could 
be avoided. 


It is surprising how many crimes, apparently of the 
predatory nature, are committed by adolescents unable 
to solve a sexual problem. Tension is tension and sexual 
tension may find release through nonsexual channels.® 
One of the most disturbing aspects of our recent 

visits throughout the country has been the re- 
ported increase in perversion among juveniles of 
both sexes. Five years ago the Subcommittee was 
disturbed by the trend in pornographic literature 
in that it dwelt on various types of sexual per- 
version, both heterosexual and homosexual. As 
outlined in our report at that time, another aspect 
deeply disturbing the Subcommittee was the in- 
creasing concentration in pornography of content 
dealing with fetishism, sadism, and masochism. 
Many witnesses felt that torture, maiming, and 
killing have been tragic consequences. 

It was felt by the Subcommittee that one of the 
worst possible relationships between present-day 
pornography and adolescent behavior is the por- 
trayal of abnormal sexual behavior as though it 
were normal. It was felt by the Subcommittee that 
this portrayal of perversion would diminish the 
chances of impressionable young people to form 
socially desirable attitudes which would carry over 
into maturity. 

While it is quantitatively impossible at this time 
to delineate the exact relationship between the 
viewing of these materials and its overt expression 
on the part of juveniles, I should like to refer to 
other aspects of educational and mass media pre- 
sentations in which it is widely accepted that there 
is a tremendous influence. For example, in the 
field of advertising, in the field of propaganda, and 
in the field of education, theories have been de- 
veloped which indicate the efficacy of developing 
new attitudes and reshaping old attitudes by the 
continued presentation of a certain line of thought. 
This goes without question and yet many pornog- 
taphers with the help of well-meaning persons 
who are fearful of censorship or curtailment of the 
first amendment use the argument that there is 


*Obscene and Pornographic Literature and Juvenile Deli > 
fet of the Investigation of Juvenile Delinquency in the United 
ates, Interim Report, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 63-65. 

George W. Henry, M.D., Obscene and Pornographic Materials, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1955, p. 211. 
*Benjamin Karpman, M.D., Obscene and Pornographic Materials, 
%. cit. pp. 81-82. 
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no definite proof that the viewing of this literature 
or dwelling upon it will cause negative attitudes to 
develop. We many times completely ignore the 
intuitive impressions of professional people in the 
behavioral sciences. For example, Dr. George W. 
Henry, professor of clinical psychiatry at Cornell 
University College of Medicine, when asked if 
people are born with certain tendencies, such as 
perversion, promiscuity, or fetishism, replied: 
I could scarcely imagine that anyone was born with 
these tendencies. There may be certain potentialties that 


ean be trained. I don’t believe anybody would arrive at 
these various deviations unless they had some train- 


There is, ... quite a large proportion of the popula- 
tion who are susceptible to training—training such as 
may be obtained from these publications—and whether 
or not they arrive at a point of violence is perhaps an 
academic matter in view of the seriousness of the other 
problems that no one can tell ahead of time who is going 
to arrive at that goal once they have been exposed to 
these publications.8 


“Granting that the age of adolescence is one of in- 
tense inquisitiveness in relation to sex, coupled with 
strong biological urges, we can conclude, based on ex- 
pert testimony presented to this Subcommittee, that a 
certain percentage of the juvenile population will be 
triggered by the stimulation received from this litera- 
ture into committing acts which, in terms of our legal, 


moral, or social culture, are considered violative be- 
havior.” 


Dr. Karpman, in his verbal testimony before the 
Subcommittee, stated that: “You can take a per- 
fectly healthy boy or girl and by exposing them to 
abnormalities you can virtually crystallize and 
settle their habits for the rest of their lives. If 
they are not exposed to that, they may develop to 
perfectly healthy, normal citizens. It is here that 
objection comes upon pornographic literature.’® 

In his study, Psychopathic Sexuals, Kraft Ebing 
wrote: 


Even a very few case studies of the brutalities of 
sadists show how very wide is the framework of their 
imaginary world. It is clear that the expenditure of 
fantasy needed for the purpose cannot usually be com- 
pletely met from the patient’s own means, and there 
exists in fact an extensive literature (i.e., pornography), 
which is employed as a groundwork for these daydreams 
and the wish-fulfillments .... This is unsatisfactory 
and serious, since it is so often merely a matter of time 
generally grave acts of sadism. 
istic sadism to real actions, which in that case are 
before the patients proceed on the basis of purely ideal- 


Remedies for Prevention and Control 


The solution to the problem of pornography in 
our society rests essentially at three different 
levels. These include: (1) the Federal Govern- 
ment; (2) state and local communities, and (3) 
the individual parent. It is many times the latter 
which determines the efficacy of the efforts of the 
first two named groups. As I have indicated pre- 
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viously, one of the major motivational forces 
behind the recent interest and activity on the part 
of local governments and the Federal Government 
has been the complaints of individual parents 
writing singly or voicing their disturbance with 
this traffic through various groups such as the 
PTA and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In its efforts to eliminate the interstate traffic 
in pornography, the Subcommittee submitted the 
following legislative program to the Congress. It 
included : 

(1) A bill to amend the law relating to indecent 
publications in the District of Columbia which 
would authorize the confiscation of any equipment 
used in the production, transportation, or sale of 
pornography similar to the confiscation of equip- 
ment section of the statute covering narcotics 
violators. 

(2) A bill to provide stronger penalties for 
violators of the pornography statutes. The Sub- 
committee held hearings on 8.2562, 86th Congress, 
which would have increased substantially the sen- 
tences which could be given to repeat offenders in 
this category. 

(3) One of the most important bills that the 
Subcommittee worked on which was passed in the 
85th Congress was known as the change in venue 
bill (Public Law 85-796) which now allows the 


“While we on the Subcommittee are well aware of 
the tremendous influences of interpersonal relation- 
ships, family tensions, changing standards, values, and 
mores, we feel that a part of this entire picture of. 
juvenile delinquency is the modern-day pornographer 
who has inundated thousands of children with millions 
of dollars worth of perverse publicity which teaches the 
choice of the illicit and the abnormal in relation to one 
of the most fundamental aspects of human behavior.” 


Post Office Department to prosecute pornogra- 
phers in the community which has received their 
goods. Heretofore, pornographers could only be 
brought before federal courts in the jurisdiction 
where the material was deposited in the mails 
which, in the large majority of cases, was in New 
York or Los Angeles. Because of the relatively lib- 
eral attitudes of the judges in these jurisdictions, 
it was extremely difficult, and in most cases impos- 
sible to prosecute successfully these violators. 
However, with this new legislative weapon, the 
Post Office Department has in a very short time 
successfully prosecuted 8 dealers in pornography 
with several receiving 10-year sentences. 

(4) I have already mentioned previously the 
fact that the Subcommittee was instrumental in 
passing a law which prohibits the interstate trans- 
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portation by auto of pornographic literature fo; 
the purpose of sale. 

The Subcommittee has continually advocated 
and recommended that the individual states re. 
evaluate their present pornography statutes with 
the following in mind: (1) Are the statutes com. 
mensurate in terms of penalties with the severity 
of the offense, and, (2) should they be rewritten 
in terms of the newer methods and equipment 
utilized by the modern day pornographer? © 

In many instances the Subcommittee found state 
laws are so outmoded that they do not cover many 
areas of pornography sale and distribution. We 
have also noted in many jurisdictions an attitude 
on the part of local law enforcement that the 


pornographer is a relatively minor offender and 2 
that in terms of priority he is considered less ee 
worthy of investigation and arrest. ties 
While I have noticed much progress in the last he: 
5 years on the part of state legislatures in re- this 
evaluating their pornography statutes, I feel that , 
much more needs to be done to increase penalties for 
and tighten law-enforcement procedures in rela- obs 
tion to the pornographer. hay 
We have also noticed an increasing amount of § ™@ 
indignation on the part of local civic and religious ] 
groups which in many instances have been in- § of 
strumental in keeping alive governmental interest § iss: 
in the fight against the pornographer. I heartily 
urge increased interest on the part of citizens, in- g 
cluding professional people, in the elimination of : 
this traffic from the juvenile population. We have 0 
seen how effectively public opinion eliminated the J 
crime and horror comic book from the magazine 0 
racks of the Nation. I am certain that with similar J ° 
dedication the adults of this country can go a ) 
long way to keep this pernicious literature from 
the hands of immature and impressionable young- , 
sters. t 
The members of the Subcommittee felt that the 
juvenile population of today, while being bom- § i 
barded on one side by undesirable portrayals of . 
marriage and sex in the mass media and on the | 
other side by the most perverse types of sexual | 
behavior from the pornography dealer, gets little cle 
or no education in this area by our established Tk 
social institutions. Yet it is these very institutions J © 
that suffer most in the long run from this faulty an 
system. While adequate sex education apparently 7 
seems to be totally lacking in the majority of our , 


homes, and since the Church in the main does not 
feel compelled to fulfill this need, the Subcommit- 
tee feels that the educational system should bear 
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the burden of developing marriage and sex educa- 
tion courses based on a sound analysis of the needs 
of youngsters and develop courses and curricula 
to correspond to these needs. In view of the over- 
exposure of present day juveniles to socially un- 
desirable value systems in practically all forms 
of media, I feel that it is incumbent upon our 
Nation to take bold, imaginative measures to re- 
direct misguided youth and direct other young- 
sters towards value systems in this area that will 
reduce the probability of their being enticed by 
the entreatments of the pornographer. 


The Question of Censorship 


As stated earlier, in order that there be no doubt 
about the interpretation of the type of material 
we handled, the Subcommittee directed its activi- 
ties toward the so-called “hard core” pornography. 
As pointed out in our report, “The material which 
this Subcommittee has concerned itself with has 
for the most part been of such a lewd, indecent, 
obscene nature that no court in the country would 
have difficulty in determining the fact that this 
material was pornographic.” 

Mr. Norman Thomas, who has spent a good deal 
of his life concerning himself with civil liberty 
issues, testified before the Subcommittee: 

...I1 do not think the First Amendment gives any 

guarantee to men to seduce the innocent and to exploit 

the kind of unformed mind and unformed emotions of 
children and adolescents .... I do not believe that in 
order to protect the fundamental liberties of the press 
we have to turn our children who are in a sense the ward 
of all our society over to the kind of visual exploitation 
of base emotion and the arousal of base emotion to which, 


of course, this pornographic literature, these films and 
cards, and all the rest are directed.10 


In concluding his statement, Mr. Thomas said: 


...1do want to put myself on record, just because I 
have so diligently tried to serve civil liberty as believing 
that it is not only possible for you to frame legislation 
that will curb the enormous evils without abridging any 
desirable liberty; but it is necessary, for freedom, itself, 
is besmirched, if freedom comes to the tune of $500 mil- 


ion a year and society and government are utterly 
powerless.11 


I think the view of this Subcommittee was 
clearly stated by my close friend, the late Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., chairman of the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
and learned supporter of the Constitution. Senator 
Hennings made this statement at the beginning of 
the hearings on one pornography bill and two 
Senate resolutions designed to amend the Constitu- 


2° Ibid., p. 218, 
Ibid., p. 221. 
ane Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Control of Obscene Material, op. 
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tion in relation to the handling of the pornography 
problem: 


Among the most important of the fundamental liber- 
ties guaranteed to all of us by our Constitution is that 
of freedom of speech and of the press. So important are 
they indeed that they have sometimes been referred to 
as the “preferred” liberties. For this reason, any action 
which may in any way appear to abridge these freedoms 
merits the closest scrutiny. 


On the other hand, no freedom is absolute. Somewhere 
at some unclear boundary freedom stops. It must give 
way to the greater demand of countervailing forces. This 
truth has in the past been demonstrated time and time 
again. 


Recently, for example, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that obscenity lies outside the 
free speech and press protections guaranteed by our 
Constitution. Nor should this be confused with censor- 


ship, which I abhor, though there are those who raise 
this cry. 


It is my sincere hope that these hearings on S. 2562, 
on a subject so vitally important to all of us, will result 
in legislation clearly within the confines of our consti- 
a and in the best interests of our 

ation. 


“The members of the Subcommittee felt that the 
juvenile population of today, while being bombarded on 
one side by undesirable portrayals of marriage and sex 
in the mass media and on the other side by the most | 
tag types of sexual behavior from the pornography 

ealer, gets little or no education in this area by our 
established social institutions. Yet it is these very 
institutions that suffer most in the long run from this 
faulty system. While adequate sex education apparently 
seems to be totally lacking in the majority of our homes, 
and since the Church in the main does not feel com- 
pelled to fullfill this need, the Subcommittee feels that 
the educational system should bear the burden of de- 
veloping marriage and sex education courses based on 
a sound analysis of the needs of youngsters and develop 
courses and curriculum to correspond to these needs.” 


The so-called “hard core” pornography with 
which the Subcommittee concerned itself refers 
to subject matter which portrays any number of 
variations of sexual intercourse and perversions. 
It was pointed out during the hearings that in the 
obscenity trade this material is referred to as 
“action” material. However, there is another cate- 
gory referred to as “borderline obscenity,” which 
is not as severe as the “hard core” material in that 
it does not depict sexual acts of any type, even 
though there is very little doubt in the minds of 
the reader or observer as to the nature or intent 
of the material. It is in this area that we run into 
problems of a legal and philosophical nature, prob- 
lems that have been unsolvable for hundreds of 
years. The crux of the matter appears to be to 
develop a legal definition that not only will elimi- 
nate the out and out pornographic, but that will 
protect material worthy of protection. This was 
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the sort of problem dealt with by the Supreme 
Court in the celebrated Roth case.** 

In testimony before the Subcommittee, Patrick 
Murphy Malin, the executive director of. the 
American Civil Liberties Union, outlined the four 


problems in the realm of defining pornography. 
These included: 


... First, whether the court’s present working defini- 
tion which concentrates on hard-core pornography, mor- 
bid craving commercially exploited, is the proper one. 
Second, is there as good a line-drawing as possible 
between that and the nonprurient treatment of sex, the 
exposition of ideas, material with redeeming social im- 
portance? Third, and this for me is the nub of the 
problem, are we doing our level best to test our laws on 
obscenity by the same clear and present danger test 
which we use in subversion and revolution, incitement 
to riot, and the direct damage of libel and slander. 
Fourth, the matter of classification, left open by the 
Butler decision, which was clear as far as it went; 
namely, that what might happen to children was not 
sufficient to exclude materials from their older fellow 
citizens. 


I believe that a large part of our weakness lies 
in the area of the behavioral scientists who, as yet, 
do not have the ability to measure the effect of 
visual and auditory stimuli on overt behavior in 
a sophisticated enough manner to convince the 

Control of Obscene Material, op. cit., 


p. 134. 
15 Juvenile Delinquency, +o? of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Report No. 130, 85th Congress, 1st Session, p. 127. 


Juvenile delinquency may be considered as one kind of 
personal development. A psychologist once compared an in- 
dividual life to an acorn. If the acorn falls in the wrong place 
and has unfavorable growing conditions, it rots. If it falls on 
good ground and has favorable growing conditions, it becomes 
an oak tree. In the same way, every child has possibilities for 
different kinds of growth. Every individual has good qualities 
and undesirable ones. If he can recognize and make the most 
of his best qualities, he isn’t likely to become a delinquent. He 
will become a good citizen. He will be on the road to a happy, 


successful life. 


—RUTH STRANG in Facts About Juvenile Delinquency 


courts that they should restrict this material from 
the public. We need in this specific area and espe. 
cially in the broad area of the effects of the mags 
media, as the Subcommittee has pointed out in its 
numerous reports, much more intensive research 
so that we may pinpoint the causal relationships 
between various audio-visual stimuli and human 
behavior. I sincerely feel that once this can be 
accomplished, the answer to the problem, which 
has been evading the grasp of jurists for ages 
might be found. As we concluded in our Report 
No. 130 of the 85th Congress, 1st Session: 


Many expert witnesses before the Subcommittee re. 
ported on various stages of research findings to date. In 
the testimony some solid facts have been combined with 
interesting speculations and revealing insights. But 
much remains to be known. The intricate web of inter- 
relationships among home environment, parent-child 
relationships, community facilities, personality struc- 
ture, broken homes, inter-group relations, school cur- 
ricula, religious and spiritual values, and the contents 
of the mass media of communication has been noted. The 
exact nature and deeper meaning of these relationships 
however still remain to be unravelled. 

Research plays a particularly important role in the 
attack upon social problems. It permits the formulation 
of hypotheses that can be tested and verified by experi- 
ments in systematic observations. It leads to the removal 
of a body of knowledge from the realm of speculation 
and subjective opinion in which each individual deems 
himself to be an expert to the realm of assured and 


demonstrated fact. It substitutes proof for unwarranted 
assertions.15 
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HE COURTROOM was crowded with spectators, 
[reporters school students, and athletes, and 

the judge of the criminal court was holding 
what he called a “parole court.” The defendant, a 
high school student, had been found guilty of a 
morals charge. A public hearing was being held to 
decide what should be done with him—whether he 
should receive a term in a jail or reformatory, or 
whether he should be placed on probation (refer- 
red to in this particular midwestern state as pa- 
role!). The defendant was a very tall young man 
and had been a valuable member of the school bas- 
ketball team. The coach had appeared and had 
spoken earnestly in the hope that the young de- 
fendant could be placed on probation and thus save 
the team from the loss of an outstanding player. 
Other students spoke in the defendant’s behalf. In 
arriving at its decision the court took note of those 
present and their views as to whether probation 
should be granted. They were overwhelmingly in 
favor of probation. The judge remarked in an 
aside that he considered the offense a very serious 
one and felt the defendant should receive a sen- 
tence to confinement but what could he do against 
the almost unanimous feeling of those present? 
And so probation was ordered. 

What is wrong in this picture? 

In the criminal court in another midwestern 
state a young boy had been placed on probation for 
indulging in narcotics. A condition of probation 
was that he was to give up the habit. During pro- 
bation the boy’s father and mother came to the 
probation officer and informed him in confidence 
that their son had gone back to narcotics. They 
felt he ought to be taken into custody. The pro- 
bation officer presented these facts to the court, 
but the judge declined to accept the recommen- 
dation of the probation officer, ordered the pro- 


*Mr. Bates was director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
from 1933 to.1937 and parole commissioner of the State of 
New York from 1940 to 1945. In 1945 he was appointed com- 
missioner of institutions and agencies for the State of New 
Jersey, serving in that capacity until 1954. Mr. Bates started 
on his correctional career in 1919 as commissioner of the 
Massachusetts Department of Correction. He is past pres- 
ident of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commis- 
Sion and since 1954 has been a consultant in public admin- 
yetion with offices at 12 Baldwin Street, Pennington, N. J. 
= Bates was consultant in penology to the American Bar 

oundation Survey (1955-1957) on which some of the obser- 
vations presented in this article are based. 
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bation officer to produce the father and mother in 
court, put them under oath, and required them to 


testify before him in open court what they knew 
about the case. 


What was wrong in this case? 

A young woman social worker who had received 
a degree from a school of social work had accepted 
a position of probation officer in a large city court 
in the midwest. She attempted to keep in touch 
with her cases through correspondence, and by in- 
viting them to come to her office if they had diffi- 
culties. If they did not come after receiving the 
first postal card she would send them another. 
When asked why she did not go to the homes and 
business places of her “clients” she replied that 
this would be embarrassing to the clients, that 
they could be more relaxed if they came to her 
quiet, clean, pleasant office. Most of her “cases” 
lived in humble dwellings and would be embar- 
rassed or ashamed, she asserted, if she went to 
their homes. 

Is there anything wrong with this attitude? 

These and other problems were encountered in 
a recent survey conducted in 1955 and 1956 by the 
American Bar Association in selected western and 
midwestern states and financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation. The project consisted of an on-the-spot in- 
quiry into criminal justice, including a study of 
court procedures, prosecution, sentencing practi- 
ces, probation and parole, and police practices. 
Certain pilot states were selected. Situations were 
disclosed that even the stoutest advocates of pro- 
bation would regard as disconcerting. The investi- 
gators were dismayed at the degree to which pro- 
bation in actual operation had departed from the 
high ideals and standards which have character- 
ized the probation movement. What was true in 
these states is probably true in many others. Un- 
less those responsible for a sound and humani- 
tarian application of probation are cognizant of 
these defects and take steps to remedy them, pro- 
bation may become an obstacle to effective law 
enforcement. From time to time superficial studies 
have been made of the administration and effec- 
tiveness of probation and optimistic conclusions 
have been reached. Quite often these studies are 
made by those directly concerned with the develop- 
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ment of probation and are constrained to believe 
that if probation is a good thing, the more pro- 
bation one can have, the better. True, these studies 
have usually pointed out there were not enough 
probation officers, that their caseloads were too 
high and that they were not adequately trained to 
be counselors. But it was not until the American 
Bar Association survey that some of the basic diffi- 
culties in the administration of probation have 
been disclosed. Before commenting on the various 
practices and problems encountered in the states 
studied by the Survey it would be well to look back 
briefly into the history of the probation movement 
and the underlying philosophy of probation. 


History and Philosophy of Probation 


Probation started in my home state of Massa- 
chusetts back in 1841 when a bootmaker by the 
name of John Augustus induced the judges of the 
Boston police court to place certain petty offenders 
in his charge rather than in jail. The system in 
Massachusetts! developed into one of the best in 
the country under the guidance of Herbert C. Par- 
sons and a central committee of judges who had 
steadfastly maintained high ideals in the practice 
of probation. Perhaps more than any other state 
in the country, Massachusetts has utilized pro- 
bation and has kept down the institution popula- 
tion without any apparent increase in the crime 
rate. 


“Probation is not a process which once imposed by 
the court operates automatically. Probation demands 
intelligent, courageous, and far-seeing skill and over- 
sight by specially trained and experienced personnel. 
Probation should be used only in carefully selected 
cases. It should not be used where supervision is super- 
ficial and unintelligent. Even the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of probaton will admit this.” 


Many contend that the introduction of the prac- 
tice of placing minor offenders on probation mark- 
ed the greatest single advance in humanitarian 
penology in this country. With the growth of popu- 
lation and the increase in the business of our crim- 
inal courts, it became evident that all of the con- 
victed offenders could not be sent to jail or prison. 
To merely fine them—in many instances where 
there are indigent defendants—-was tantamount 
to sending them to jail on a pretext. On the other 
hand, there were many cases, minor in nature, 
where the defendant had made an unfortunate 
slip, where he could not be found “not guilty” and 
it was not in the interest of good law enforcement 

1 Massachusetts Acts, 1878, Chap. 198: An Act relative to placing on 


probation persons accused or convicted of crimes and misdemeanors in 
the county of Suffolk. 


to discharge him entirely. The idea of a suspended 
sentence was utilized by the courts in such cages 
but it was soon recognized that without followup 
procedure whereby the defendant so entrusted 
could be held accountable for his failure to stay 
out of trouble, that a suspended sentence was 
merely equivalent to discharge or a finding of not 
guilty. 

Many courts were quick to see that the adoption 
of a system of such extramural discipline provided 
them with a third alternative—a plan under 
which an offender would be found guilty, admon- 
ished by the court, placed in the care of a compe- 
tent probation officer with limitations on the de- 
fendant’s conduct, and an obligation to support 
himself and his dependents. Such a plan met both 
the humanitarian demands of the situation and 
also offered the public a certain amount of protec: 
tion. In fact, probation with the requirement to 
regulate one’s conduct and to work steadily was 
considered by many defendants as a more onerous 
disposition than a short spell of idleness in a coun- 
ty jail. And so, this seemingly merciful disposition 
of minor and first offenders appealed particularly 
to the public and the demand for the increased use 
of probation grew rapidly. 

Most administrators of penal and correctional 
institutions soon came to realize the damaging re 
sults to personalities from long confinement in 
prisons and have urged the utilization of both 
probation and parole as alternatives to prison 
wherever there is a reasonable probability of re- 
habilitation and society would not be exposed to 
undue risk or damage. 

After more than 40 years of experience in the 
correctional field I am thoroughly convinced that, 
despite the sometimes faulty administration of 
probation in many jurisdictions, it has proved to 
be an indispensable element in our law-enforce- 
ment machinery. 

Health is a good thing, and there are no limita- 
tions to better health. Education is an essential 
to democratic government and there are no bounds 
to the wisdom of extending educational opportu- 
nities to all of our people. Water is a good thing 
and, in fact, life would be impossible without a 
sufficient supply. Water out of control leads to dis- 
aster. Electricity, when understood and controlled 
and applied properly, constitutes a great boon to 
more comfortable living, but can become a destruc- 
tive force. Probation, likewise, must be intelligent 
ly, discreetly, and discriminatingly applied or it 
may become merely a new name for leniency. The 
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quality of probation is even more important than 
the scope of its application. 

For a conscientious judge to utilize probation 
wisely, two essential elements must be present: 
First he must have at his command at the time of 
sentence of the defendant complete, accurate, re- 
liable, and confidential information on which to 
base his decision. For a judge to merely guess 
whether the defendant should receive a sentence to 
confinement or be given a chance to prove his 
worth under probation supervision is almost as 
futile as to expect a physician to diagnose a case 
by mere observation. We shall come back to the 
importance and place of the presentence study and 
report later. 

In the second place, if the judge is to do more 
than merely discharge the defendant, place his 
case on file, or give him a suspended sentence, 
he must have the personnel facilities that can 
make probation something more than keeping 
records, collecting fines and restitution, or admon- 
itions by the judge. Only skilled and competent 
persons can effectively serve both as guidance 
counselors and law-enforcement officers. In a very 
recent issue of the Journal of Criminal Law, Crim- 
inology, and Police Science Thorsten Sellin? makes 
the point that the name “probation” should be 
reserved for that type of counseling and guidance 
which is assumed to be present but which is often 
entirely absent. If probation were only a means of 
enforcing a condition or collecting a fine, Sellin 
infers, it could be operated by a clerk or a cash 
register much less expensively than to require 
college graduates. 


Disclosures of the Bar Association Survey 


Probation is not a process which once imposed 
by the court operates automatically. Probation 
demands intelligent, courageous, and far-seeing 
skill and oversight by specially trained and expe- 
tienced personnel. Probation should be used only 
in carefully selected cases. It should not be used 
where supervision is superficial and unintelligent. 
Even the most enthusiastic advocate of probation 
will admit this. 

The American Bar Association survey reveals 
that probation is improperly administered in many 
jurisdictions, and that its application is not in 
accordance with the basic principles underlying 
the selection and supervision of persons in the free 
‘ommunity. In many instances probation is used 
4 a device for the control of the probationer 


* March-April 1959, p. 558. 
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which has little or no association with the basic 
function of probation—the protection of society 
through the rehabilitation of the offender. Follow- 
ing are some of the problems in administration, 
questionable probation practices, and limitations 
observed in the survey. 


1. Probation is granted without sufficient 
knowledge of the defendant and his background. 
—In one city in a large trial court, more than half 
of the defendants placed on probation did not have 
the benefit of a formal presentence report. In the 
case referred to at the opening of this article, there 
had been no skillful, thorough study of the young 
man whose future was at stake. As a matter of 
fact, there were no probation officers in that court, 
perhaps because the court knew that probation, 
as practiced there would not meet acceptable 
standards. The judge even declined to call it pro- 
bation, but referred to it habitually as “bench 
parole!” 

No physician would undertake to prescribe 
treatment for a sick man unless he had a full re- 
port of his ailment and condition. In like manner a 
judge should not pass judgment on a defendant 
without a presentence report even though he may 
be skeptical of the ability of social workers or pro- 
bation officers to give him competent advice and 
counsel. And if he does not have the staff to render 
this service, he should see to it that the legislature 
or the county authorities provide it for him. 

Instances of miscarriage of justice as to guilt 
or innocence are few. During the course of the 
trial rules of evidence must be respected. Neither 
hearsay nor prejudiced statements are permitted. 
The single objective during the course of the trial 
is to determine whether the defendant committed 
the act with which he is charged. 

But there may be numerous instances of mis- 
carriage of justice in the nature of the sentence 
imposed. Should the defendant be sentenced to 
confinement? Should it be a long sentence or a 
short sentence? Should the place of incarceration 
be a place of “infamous punishment” or in a jail 
or house of correction? Or should the defendant 
be placed on probation from the point of view of 
both the defendant’s reformability and the protec- 
tion of the public? All of these considerations 
depend on information which is not admissible in 
the trial. The sentencing function of the court is 
perhaps the most difficult function he has to 
perform. Thus the judge must rely on a compre- 
hensive, objective, informative presentence in- 
vestigation report which will throw light on the 
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prospect of the defendant being rehabilitated 
under probation supervision. 


2. Presentence reports lack objectivity.—It is 
not uncommon in some courts to find an absence of 
presentence reports. In some instances, however, 
the investigators found that presentence reports 
were definitely slanted to help confirm a hasty 
decision which the court might have rendered in 
considering probation and, in a few cases, out of 
deference to an aggressive lawyer employed by the 
defendant. It goes without saying that if the court 
is to place reliance upon a presentence report it 
must be totally objective and contain the uncon- 
trolled and impartial facts in the case. 


3. Presentence reports not treated as confiden- 
tial information.—Obviously, a presentence in- 
vestigation report takes into account the commu- 
nity aspects and personal and family background 
of the defendant. It goes far beyond the facts 
which relate to the offense and the question of 
guilt. Information regarding the character, per- 
sonality, and habits of the defendant as well as 
statements from his friends, neighbors, and 
employers, often are not the subject of forensic 
discussion and should be treated in strict confi- 
dence. These facts, nevertheless, are of vital im- 
portance in the treatment program, either in 
prison or while on probation. One state, at least, 
contrary to the generally accepted requirement of 
confidentiality in presentence reports, provides 
that the counsel for the defendant shall have the 
right to see the report. In one of the states studied 
by the American Bar Foundation Survey, the 
judge reserves the right to quote certain portions 
of the presentence report in open court. 

If the confidential information in the present- 
ence report is open to challenge and dispute by the 
convicted defendant and his counsel, what effect 
will it have on the decision rendered by the court? 
Will the probation officer, thereafter, be able to 
obtain pertinent information if informants know 
they are to be challenged in court and subjected 
to reprisals? On the other hand, should not the de- 
fendant have an opportunity to challenge or refute 
any statements in the report which may be dam- 
aging to him and deprive him of his liberty? 
Whether he goes to prison or remains in the free 
community under probation supervision is of 
special concern to him. What is the relative im- 
portance of giving the defendant, on the one hand, 
the right to challenge or dispute statements in the 
presentence report and allowing the judge, on the 


other hand, to render a disposition that is fair not 
only to the defendant and his family, but also to 
the community at large? For some in the field of 
probation this is a moot question. To what extent 
should the confidentiality of the presentence in- 
vestigation report be respected? 


4. Determination of sentence sometimes made 
a public spectacle.—The problem of whether pro- 
bation should be granted in the full glare of publi- 
city or in private with just those few present who 
are concerned with the case, is one of increasing 
significance. In some of the courts studied the en- 
tire discussion about the case and the possible sen- 
tence is held in the judge’s chambers and the 
announcement of the disposition is made in the 
courtroom. In the case cited at the beginning of 
this article the judge sought by vote the expres- 
sions of all those present in the courtroom to assist 
him in determining whether the man should go to 
prison or on “parole” (probation). It is a shocking 
experience to those who believe that the grant or 
denial of probation is one which requires special- 
ized knowledge and information and to see that 
probation is being granted or denied in accordance 
with a vote in the courtroom of persons who usual- 
ly constitute those who are friendly to the defen- 
dant. 


5. Improper use of probation.—In two of the 
states studied probation was being utilized for 
other purposes than to protect society and to re- 
habilitate the offender. In these courts probation 
was used to clear the court docket, to induce the 
defendant to plead guilty, or to alleviate the 
crowded conditions in the prisons. 

A hopeless congestion had developed in the 
criminal courts of one of the large counties. A 
special judge was given the task of clearing it up. 
He did so by the simple expedient of placing prac- 
tically every defendant on probation. Since there 
were no probation counselors in that state and no 
adequate record of how persons fare on probation, 
no one knows to what extent clearing of the dock- 
ets in this wholesale fashion effected crime in the 
county in question. 

In many instances in the two states the prosecut- 
ing attorney, or even the court, would let the 
defense attorney gather the impression that if his 
client pleaded guilty there would be a grant of pro- 
bation. In a few cases observed by the Survey in- 
vestigators, the judge participated in a conference 
with the prosecutor, the defense attorney, and 
possibly the probation officer if there was one. 
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There may well have been a reasonable doubt as to 
the guilt of the defendant, but under pressure 
from the court and perhaps the prodding of his 
own counsel, and also because he did not want to 
run the risk of a conviction even though he felt he 
was innocent, the defendant would plead guilty. 
Then the district attorney would recommend pro- 
pation and the court would so order. Thus, the 
trial of one more case was avoided and the heavy 
trial docket was reduced by one, even though there 
was no presentence investigation to support the 
grant or denial of probation or to help the court 
decide whether the defendant was a likely prospect 
for probation. Here, also, no conclusive study has 
been made as to what effect this practice may have 
on the future conduct of cases disposed of in this 
manner or the community’s attitude toward law 
enforcement. 

In some cases the judge in his consideration of 
whether a defendant should be placed on pro- 
bation, was heard to remark that while the court 
might be in doubt as to the wisdom of such a move, 
the state prisons were greatly overcrowded and 
that this fact weighed heavily in favor of pro- 
bation. 


6. Probation used as a device to collect mon- 
ey—Probation was ordered in many instances to 
secure the payment of fines and restitution with 
little or no thought given to the need for guidance 
and assistance. If the probationer payed the 
amounts ordered for alimony, fine or restitution, 
he was in good standing and no question was asked 
as to how he got his money or how his relation- 
ships with his family and his employer were pro- 
gressing. In numerous cases in which the Survey 
investigator listened in, a probationer would be 
called in, taken before the court and asked: “‘Why 
didn’t you pay the money” or “When can you do 
better?” One might argue that the man who con- 
scientiously meets his obligations is on the road to 
rehabilitation. Either because of tremendous case- 
loads or the inability of the probation officer to 
render effective guidance, the objective of pro- 
bation seemed to be “pay the money—or else.” As 
Professor Sellin says, it is naive to employ college 
graduates as collecting agents. 


7. Cost of probation charged to the defend- 
ant.—In one large trial court it is the practice to 
tax the defendant for the cost of probation! He 
gets out of it fairly easily in one jurisdiction where 
he merely pays a $3 initiation fee for membership 
in the A. O. P.—Anxious Order of Probationers! 


And the chances are he will never be bothered by 
anyone after that. In another court he must pay 
his share of the cost of the probation system. This 
is determined by dividing the total cost of pro- 
bation the previous year by the anticipated num- 
ber of cases during the current year. This figures 
out to about $50, so in many instances the first 
and only obligation of the probationers in that 
court is that they pay his share of $50. Often he 
has not the $50, especially if he had a lawyer. So 
he is accepted for probation with the strict in- 
junction that he had better pay up. 


“Many contend that the introduction of the practice 
of placing minor offenders on probation marked the 
greatest single advance in humanitarian penology in 
this country. With the growth of population and the in- 
crease in the business of our criminal courts, it became 
evident that all of the convicted offenders could not be 
sent to jail or prison. To merely fine them—in many in- 
stances where there are indigent defendants—was tan- 
tamount to sending them to jail on a pretext. On the 
other hand, there were many cases, minor in nature, 
where the defendant had made an unfortunate slip, 
where he could not be found ‘not guilty’ and it was not 
in the interest of good law enforcement to discharge 
him entirely. The idea of a suspended sentence was 
utilized by the courts in such cases but it was soon 
recognized that without followup procedure whereby 
the defendant so entrusted could be held accountable 
for his failure to stay out of trouble, that a suspended 
sentence was merely equivalent to discharge or a 
finding of not guilty.” 


To provide for collecting from probationers the 
cost of probation, a statute was enacted granting 
the court the authority to include the costs of 
probation in the costs of court. Here, again, there 
appeared many times to be little or no interest on 
the part of the probation office as to where the 
money came from. So anxious was the state to 
collect the money, the court would prolong the 
period of probation—in some instances even be- 
yond the legal statutory limit of probation—to give 
the probationer a chance to earn, beg, or borrow, 
the money to keep the slate clean! 

Taxing the probationer for the costs of pro- 
bation is a convenient device for the court. The 
judges have been heard to tell the public that pro- 
bation was a great invention and then give some 
highly improbable statistics as to the number of 
persons who have been rehabilitated. They would 
then climax their support of probation with the 
remark: “The best of it all is that it doesn’t cost 
the county a penny because the probationers are 
taxed for the cost.” 

Consider the plight of a probationer who is 
made to pay the costs of probation, perhaps even 
to the neglect of his family and other obligations. 
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He pays for the guidance and help which probation 
should offer, but he does not get it! 


8. Probation officer plays a dwindling role— 
The role of the probaton officer as a trained, in- 
telligent, industrious, and responsible officer of 
the court and our system of criminal justice has 
been minimized in some of the jurisdictions stud- 
ied by the Survey. Traditionally the probation 
officer maintained a role comparable in some re- 
spects, to that of the warden of the institution to 
which the probationer might have been committed. 
In the courts in question the probation officer at 
one time had been given a chance to present his 
presentence investigation report to the court and 
discuss the case with the judge. If probation were 
granted the defendant was literally placed in 
charge of the probation officer who had authority 
similar to that of the head of an instituton. The 
probationer was under the authority and control 
of the probation officer. 

In one large court the probation officer himself 
rarely discussed his cases with the court. In the 
event of a serious violation he made his report to 
a supervisor but was greatly hampered because 
of the realization that he would be cross-examined 
on his report and that his authority over the pro- 
bationer would be challenged or even denied by the 
court itself. Unless the probation officer can act as 
a man of decision and authorlty, as well as un- 
derstanding, his supervision efforts will be min- 
imized or even jeopardized. A number of probation 
officers seen by the Survey’s investigators express- 
ed the feeling that the authority they once pos- 
sessed as officers of the court had dwindled and 
that they were reluctant to use their authority 
lest they be overruled by the court. Whether the 
trend today is to extend and amplify the rights and 
privileges of the accused under our Constitution is 
not the entire question. What concerns some of us 
is whether probation in some jurisdictions is 
losing its character as a law-enforcement activity 
and whether it is essential that each time where 
there is a violation of probation, another forensic 
battle is called for—a second, or third, or fourth 
court hearing with counsel—and that someday 
even a jury may be panelled. 


9. Supervision is neglected—As_ previously 
stated, the two elements of effective probation are 
careful selection through the use of reliable and 
complete presentence investigation reports follow- 
ed by intelligent, understanding, and authoritative 
supervision. Without the latter, probation is noth- 
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ing more than leniency—an entry “case filed” or 
“suspended sentence” would suffice. 

The extent to which effective and intelligent 
supervision is being employed in the states studied 
by the Survey is disappointing. In one state, for 
example, an effective probation system was being 
developed under the State Department of Welfare, 
but there was a clash between the permissive 
school and the authoritative school of supervision. 
In another state there was practically no super- 
vision. In one large court rarely was a presentence 
investigation made. It was this court where the 
court crier or the bailiff merely enrolled the pro- 
bationer in the A. O. P. “club,” took his $3, and 
wished him luck. 

In one county a juvenile court probation officer, 
with more than 140 cases under supervision, said 
that his supervison consisted largely of waiting to 
see if any of his wards got arrested. He would then 
locate them and find out what they did. In one case, 
he was gone 3 weeks and left his caseload with the 
deputy sheriff while he was away! 


“No physician would undertake to prescribe treatment 
for a sick man unless he had a full report of his ailment 
and condition. In like manner a judge should not pass 
judgment on a defendant without a presentence report 
even though he may be skeptical of the ability of social 
workers or probation officers to give him competent ad- 
vice and counsel. And if he does not have the staff to 
render this service, he should see to it that the legisla- 
ture or the county authorities provide it for him.” 


In many instances heavy caseloads, court pres- 
sures, office inquiries left but little time for 
supervision and practically none for guidance 
counseling. The more practical members of 
the staff made occasional rounds, said hello to the 
probationer’s family, asked how the probationer 
was, and told him not to forget to pay his costs! 
This lack of professional service and relation- 
ships—one of the basic elements in probation— 
together with the loss of authority and status on 
the part of the probation officer, will have a detri- 
mental effect on probation. 


10. Tendency to overlook law-enforcement role 
of the probation officer—Probation and parole 
authorities throughout the country have looked 
rather hopefully toward the professionally-trained 
social worker to undertake the rough and tumble 
work of probation and parole supervision. In one 
state a master’s degree in social work is required, 
but the quick answer is that it has not worked. A 
graduate of a school of social work does not like 
this kind of occupation and the result is that 4 
more “practical” man does not see eye to eye with 
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the social worker and the social worker does not 
appreciate his point of view. The social worker’s 
approach is that “permissiveness” is the order of 
the day and that authority should be submerged. 
The social worker seeks to modify or improve 
the conduct of the client and the conditions 
surrounding him, through his personality. He re- 
spects the dignity of that personality and does not 
attempt to threaten nor lead him, but to show him 
the wisdom and advantage of seeking to improve 
himself and the situations surrounding him. How 
successful this approach has been in work with 
those who transgress the law has yet to be deter- 
mined. This approach certainly is in accord with 
our American concept of democracy. No matter 
how unfortunate a person may be or how deeply 
involved he is in a delinquent pattern, we all hope 
he has within him the capacity to improve. But we 
must keep in mind that probation is not only social 
work but also a part of the community’s law-en- 
forcement efforts. A probation officer may thor- 
oughly understand the principles underlying 
social work, but he also must remember that he is 
a law-enforcement officer and on occasion this 
authority must be invoked. 

Take the case of the young woman social worker 
referred to earlier. She felt she could “identify” 
better with the client in her office. There may be 
something to that, but the practical probation 
officer would feel that it was highly significant 
that he must not only identify with the probation- 
er, but also with his home, his community, and his 
associates, and that if he is going to do an effective 


career, to keep him from bad associates and a bad 
environment, he will have'to get as close as he 
possibly can to both the probationer and his milieu. 

Another example was noted, although in this 
instance it was a parolee rather than a probation- 
er. The parolee was arrested for having a revolver 
in his car and was held in custody by the police. 
The parole officer argued with the police that he 
had set up a good relationship with his parolee, 
that he was sure that he was not intending to use 
the revolver for any criminal purpose, that he had 
4 collection of firearms—antiques, so to speak— 
and therefore urged that the parolee be released 
and restored to parole supervision. The police were 
abit obdurate and called the parole officer’s atten- 


tin, Professional Correctional Work and Professional Work in Correc- 
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job in diverting a probationer from a criminal 


tion to the fact that the parolee not only had a" 
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gun in the car, but also a box of bullets, and that 
they both were hidden where they could not be 
readily discovered. This example poses the 
question to what extent is a friendly and intelli- 
gent social worker able to convince himself that 
this was an unimportant breach of parole regu- 
lations. To what extent can the confiscation of the 
gun and the bullets be regarded as the prevention 
of another crime, and the disciplining of the pa- 
rolee in the interest of good law enforcement? 

I do not mean to imply that these two view 
points are irreconcilable. Undoubtedly the social 
worker will learn much from the person not train- 
ed in casework skills, and the latter, in turn, may 
develop respect for persons who have casework 
training. 

A number of articles have been published in 
recent years on casework in an authoritarian 
setting. Professor Donald R. Cressey? has tried to 
point out the distinct character of correctional 
work, suggesting that it has a professional tinge 
of its own and that one does not achieve profes- 
sional status in correctional work merely by being 
a professionally-trained caseworker. Dale G. Hard- 
man has written two challenging articles on the 
importance of authority in correctional work.* 

The extent to which the somewhat conflicting 
points of view of the social worker and the correct- 
ional worker effect the law-enforcement respon- 
sibilities of probation is still conjectural. 


11. Inadequate statistics—The American Bar 
Foundation’s Survey reaffirms the impression of 
previous investigators that the lack of reliable and 
comparable statistics in the field of probation and 
parole is appalling. How can one expect to improve 
or test or evaluate probation without ‘authentic, 
adequate statistics? On the basis of unreliable 
statistics: we have been making predictions and 
hopeful assertions as to the value and wisdom of 
probation. Not more than a handful of states— 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, California, and. New 
York—have made any real attempt to collect and 
interpret probation data. In most states a defend- 
ant may appear before a court on Monday and the 
court would not know he had been in court in 
another county on the previous Friday. 

In one of the states studied the public had fre- 
quently been reassured by the statement that only 
3 percent of all probationers had failed on pro- 
bation. A more €areful study disclosed that in 
many cases failures were not classified as such, 
and that only those probationers who had been 
brought back to court and adjudged as violators 
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were counted as failures. Those not counted as 
failures were absconders, those who had turned up 
in another court, and those who had been dis- 
charged with a “without improvement” entry on 
the docket. The American Bar Foundation’s 
investigators found that the failure rate was 
closer to 33 percent when all categories were 
included in the computation. 


“A prison with its abnormal environment should still 
be regarded as a last resort and that only those per- 
sons for whom all other rehabilitative efforts have fail- 
ed should be sent there. Alternatives to imprisonment 
such as fines, restitution, suspended sentences, proba- 
tion, labor camps, requittal of service, and temporary 
sentences comparable to ‘day-parole’ under Wisconsin’s 
Huber Act should be considered.” 


I have urged the National Probation and Parole 
Association, now the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, to do what the National Assoc- 
iation of Chiefs of Police did in 1931 when they 
prepared and promulgated uniform and compar- 
able statistical data, and that they also develop 
definitions as to what constitutes success, failure, 
and improvement. Such definitions have never 
been established. Only when this is done can we 
determine whether probation is properly admin- 
istered and the extent to which probationers make 
successful adjustments during probation and after 
the completion of probation. 


When Does Another Chance Become Neglect? 


As we uncover the problems and questionable 
practices relating to probation and parole we are 
faced with the question as to what extent pro- 
bationers and parolees should be given a second, 
even a third chance, and to what extent such con- 
siderations are, in the long run, inconsistent with 
law enforcement and protection of the public. 
There are many instances where a juvenile de- 
linquent headed for a criminal career, after one or 
more chances, has been helped to become a law- 
abiding citizen. But how much positive knowledge 
do we have as to when another chance—call it 
“leniency” if you will—becomes neglect and at 
what point the incipient offender, as a result, con- 
tinues in a criminal pattern. Probation, and to a 
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It’s harder to conceal ignorance than to acquire knowledge. 


greater extent parole, have had an uphill fight to 
be accepted as integral parts of our system of 
criminal justice. The fact that they have been go 
recognized is all to the good and reflects the desires 
of a humanitarian civilization that its citizens be 
rehabilitated wherever possible. But some of the 
attitudes and practices to which I have referred, 
such as an increasing emphasis on the rights and 
privileges of the individual offender, a second 
trial, claim of counsel, forensic proof of his dere- 
liction, seem to be on the increase. Somewhere, 
somehow a thorough, searching study should be 
made to determine whether the increasing ten- 
dency toward leniency has any relation to the 
upward trend of crime and delinquency in the 
United States. In all likelihood an impartial survey 
would disclose more valid explanations for the 
increase of crime in our country than that which 
suggests that the increase in crime is the result of 
“another chance” based on an intelligent and 
systematic selection of persons for probation. 

I wish to make it clear that nothing in this ar- 
ticle is to be construed as an attack on the basic 
principles of probation. The fact that we have no 
room in our jails and prisons for all convicted 
persons may have a bearing, but there is a more 
basic reason—that is, that a prison with its ab- 
normal environment should still be regarded as a 
last resort and that only those persons for whom 
all other rehabilitative efforts have failed should 
be sent there. Alternatives to imprisonment such 
as fines, restitution, suspended sentences, pro- 
bation, labor camps, requittal of service, and tem- 
porary sentences comparable to “day-parole” 
under Wisconsin’s Huber Act should be consid- 
ered. The thesis of this article is that the human- 
itarian efforts which characterize probation are 
too essential a part of our system of criminal jus- 
tice to be stigmatized and injured by its hasty, un- 
wise, and improvident application. There are still 
too many critics who cling to the belief that swift 
and sure punishment is the only cure for crime. 
Our communities should therefore make all the 
more certain that probation retains its original 
and primary function of rehabilitation and author- 
itarian control. 


—ARNOLD H. GLASGOW 
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delegations from 84 countries, participated 
in the Second United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Of- 
fenders held at Church House, in the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey, in London, August 8 through 
19, 1960. The British Government was host to the 
Congress. The Second Congress compares with the 
First Congress, held in Geneva in 1955, which was 
attended by 500 participants from 61 countries 
and territories, and is striking evidence of in- 
creasing world interest in the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders. 

Anyone who has attended a United Nations 
meeting is impressed with one aspect which under- 
scores the difficulty under which a “Parliament of 
Man” operates—the semantic aspect of communi- 
cation. 

The English, French, Spanish, and Russian 
translators are probably the most capable on 
earth; one cannot praise them too highly. It is no 
mean achievement to listen to a speaker in one 
language and repeat his remarks simultaneously 
inanother. When transliteration was necessary it 
was skillfully done, but the point is that words do 
not mean the same to all people. For instance, 
when a resolution was introduced urging that dis- 
charged prisoners be given “transportation” in 
addition to clothing, tools, and money, a British 
delegate objected, saying that while he agreed in 
principle with the resolution, “transportation” 
had a very unpleasant connotation for Englishmen 
since to them it recalled the long-discontinued 
practice of exiling criminals to Australia! The 
presiding officer observed that the resolution was 
obviously written by a member of the younger 
generation, whereupon a member of that genera- 
tion arose and asserted that the word “carfare” 
would be substituted. 


Me THAN 1,000 PERSONS, including official 


Pe In his weleoming address to the Congress, the Lord Chancellor of 
_United Kingdom, Viscount Kilmuir, recalled that the first Inter- 
Wronal Prison Congress, organized on the initiative of Dr. Enoch C. 
ined was held in London in 1872 and that the Ninth Congress, organ- 
= by the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission in 1925, 
as also held in London. Organized by the Social Commission of the 
in nomic and Social Council] (UNESCO), these Congresses are continu- 
ng the functions of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commis- 


po which, in 1950, terminated a long and honorable history in inter- 
conferences. 
Treatment A re ete Delinquency: Their Origin, Prevention and 
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This interchange also illustrated another aspect 
of the meetings which impressed an observer—the 
competence of the chairmen and the urbanity and 
humor with which they handled any situations 
which might have become tense. In another in- 
stance, during a discussion of types of crime which 
appear in connection with the rapid social and 
economic changes occurring in the “less-developed 
countries” it became evident that the representa- 
tives of some of those countries were a trifle sensi- 
tive about being referred to by that phrase, to 
which they attached a cultural connotation. The 
chairman satisfied everybody by remarking ami- 
ably that “less-developed” should be interpreted 
in an economic sense. 

Six topics for discussion were on the agenda: 
New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency, Their Origin, 
Prevention, and Treatment; Special Police Serv- 
ices for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency; 
Prevention of Types of Criminality Resulting 
from Social Changes and Accompanying Economic 
Development in Less-Developed Countries; Short 
Term Imprisonment; Prerelease Treatment and 
Aftercare, as well as Assistance to Dependents of 
Prisoners; and the Integration of Prison Labour 
in the National Economy, Including the Remun- 
eration of Prisoners. Reports on these subjects 
were prepared by the Secretariat and also by ex- 
perts in these fields, and served as bases for dis- 
cussion. At the final plenary session each section 
presented its conclusions and recommendations 


regarding the topic with which it had been deal- 
ing. 


New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency 


The “new” forms of juvenile delinquency dis- 
cussed in reports to the Congress by Judge Wolf 
Middendorf of the Federal Republic of Germany,? 
and by the Secretariat, are new either because 
they are seen for the first time in a particular 
country, or because they have increased in gravity 
or violence, or because groups in society are in- 
volved which have heretofore not been implicated, 
e.g., juveniles from the middle and upper socio- 
economic groups. 

However, regardless of the form, juvenile delin- 
quency seems to be increasing throughout most of 
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the world. Gang activity, auto theft, alcoholism, 
traffic violations, vandalism, sex delinquency, and 
drug addiction by juveniles appear in the sta- 
tistics collected by Judge Middendorf from the 
highly industrialized countries. All but Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Italy, and Canada show an increase 
in recent years. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics claims a steady decrease since 1946, ac- 
cording to the delegate from that country. The 
U.S.S.R. was not included in Judge Middendorf’s 
study. 

It is interesting to note that in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and northern Euro- 
pean countries, such as Germany, Finland, and 
Norway where living conditions are better, and all 
agencies are doing more to combat it, juvenile 
delinquency is more extensive and frequent than 
in southern European countries like Italy and 
Spain where family life is differently organized. 
What seems to be a really new form of delinquency 
has appeared on the island of Malta—theft of 
washing hung out to dry on the roofs of new 
blocks of flats. This is a new form of delinquency 
related to a new opportunity, and the penal code 
of Malta now includes a provision for a fine of 
ten pounds for “theft for use.” Reports from 
Egypt indicate that dope peddling is rife; in 
Israel orchards are raided; in Tunisia there is 
much cattle stealing; education also seems to be 
dangerous for, as a Nigerian delegate reported, 
“as soon as they can add, they think they’re clever 
enough to swindle their employers!” 


“It is interesting to note that in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and northern European coun- 
tries, such as Germany, Finland, and Norway, where 
living conditions are better, and all agencies are doing 
more to combat it, juvenile delinquency is more ex- 
tensive and frequent than in southern European coun- 
tries like Italy and Spain where family life is differ- 
ently organized. What seems to be a really new form 
of delinquency has appeared on the island of Malta 
—theft of washing hung out to dry en the roofs of new 
blocks of flats. This is a new form of delinquency re- 
lated to a new opportunity, and the penal code of 
Malta now includes a provision for a fine of ten pounds 
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for ‘theft for use’. 


In some of the so-called less-developed countries 
the rapid industrialization of the past decade has 
produced its own growth of crime. Migration from 
rural to urban areas with the consequent necessity 
for both parents to work, leaving the children un- 
supervised, has resulted in delinquency. The weak- 
ening of family life and in particular the diminish- 
ing influence of the father was generally agreed to 
be one of the causes of increasing delinquency. 
From China, which reported that delinquency is 
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not serious, there came, nevertheless, reports of §§ of s 
inadequate parental concern for the welfare of juve 
children. An English delegate blamed the press for § A 
its unsympathetic view of adolescents which he § jor 
claimed had stimulated the Teddy-Boy cult. Other ff pre 
delegates thought much delinquency was due toa §f Org 
hostile attitude on the part of adults toward the j gre 
adolescent group, that the problem was inflated § the 
by publicity, that the earlier onset of puberty juv 
might be a factor, to name just a few causes cited. Hf dea 

As to treatment, it was reported from Ceylon § to t 
and Korea that younger delinquents in institutions § pile 
were given Boy Scout training—that they were § mir 


then trusted to keep the Scout oath—and that this 
treatment was successful. Germany claims con- 
siderable success for Jugendarrest, a form of 


short-term detention which may be imposed from § 1 
1 to 4 weekends, from 1 to 4 weeks, or from 1 to6 § pol 
days, depending on circumstances. nile 
On the preventive side, strengthening family ter’ 
ties was stressed ; closing the gap between the gen- & the 
erations, child guidance clinics, and special police § tha 
for juveniles were also mentioned. The use of § me 
prediction tables was discussed, the work of Drs. § ver 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, and that of Mann- § dey 
heim and Wilkins being noted. Some scepticism as ] 
to their efficiency was expressed. ter 
The usual difficulty with statistics was cited § wit 
—that they are not comparable between countries § J); 
because of the difference in definitions. This fact @ in. 
led to a recommendation that the meaning of the § att 
term juvenile delinquency be restricted to viola- & se 
tions of the criminal law so far as possible, and § th 
that specific offenses which would penalize small § tas 
irregularities or maladjusted behavior of minors § tio 
—for which adults would not be prosecuted § an 
—should not be created. The establishment of § He 
more adequate facilities for vocational guidance § po 
and training, together with provisions for working § un 
facilities and the constructive occupation of the § wi 
young when they are no longer in school were § th 
recommended, and finally that every effort should § pr 
be made to increase the cooperation between public § th 
and private social agencies, and between profes- ga 
sional and voluntary agencies in their efforts to § “y 
prevent and treat juvenile delinquency. 80 

Special Police Services for the Prevention se 

of Juvenile Delinquency tr’ 

Police departments generally have come to real- § 4 
ize the scope and seriousness of juvenile delin- th 
quency and have become conscious of the individ- § 
ual and collective consequences of delinquent acts. § of 
This has led to the organization in some countries § W 


of special police departments or units to deal with 
juvenile delinquency. 

A report entitled “Special Police Departments 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency” was 
prepared by the International Criminal Police 
Organization (Interpol) and submitted to the Con- 
gress for consideration. The Organization takes 
the position that since there are separate laws for 
juveniles, there should be separate police forces to 
deal with offenders against those laws. According 
to the report, an independent and complete juve- 
nile police department is to be preferred for ad- 
ministrative as well as for criminological reasons. 
It should be separate from other police depart- 
ments and should have its own specially trained 
staff, including policewomen. 

To discover what had been achieved by the 
police in the investigation and prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency, the countries affiliated with In- 
terpol were requested to submit reports on what 
they had done. Replies from 37 countries indicated 
that while a majority had no specialized depart- 
ments, there is, nevertheless, a great deal of pre- 
ventive work being done by units of local police 
departments. 

Delegates from countries not affiliated with In- 
terpol contributed accounts of their experiences 
with juvenile delinquency to the discussions. The 
US.S.R. and Roumania reported a steady decline 
in delinquency since the end of World War II, and 
attributed it to the “coordination” between police 
services and society as a whole. A delegate from 
the U.S.S.R. stated that in his country the main 
task of the police was considered to be the preven- 
tion of delinquency rather than the apprehension 
and punishment of the delinquent, and that in the 
Home Ministry there was a special division of 
police services called the “militia ward” organized 
under an officer of the militia whose duties are, 
with the help of school and society, to watch over 
the behavior of children in his district and thereby 
prevent crime. Children who are found roaming 
the streets, who are abandoned, or who are en- 
gaging in improper activities are brought to these 
“wards” and an effort is made to discover the rea- 
son for their behavior. They are usually detained 
‘10 hours, but if a more thorough investigation 
seems indicated, they are sent to a children’s dis- 
tribution center—also under the police but run by 
4 specialist in education. In the majority of cases 
they are sent back to their parents, but an orphan 
Will be sent to a state-run home. Children in need 
of long-term care will go to an educational colony 
Where they will be prepared for future useful ac- 
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tivities. Upon release they are aided by the author- 
ities in fitting themselves into society, and it is 
said that 50 percent of such children have become 
useful citizens. 

As an example of preventive technique for 
showing young offenders the error of their ways, 
the delegate described the system of voluntary 
teams for the maintenance of social order which 
patrol public places and try to prevent youngsters 
from going astray. He told a story of a patrol 
which encountered a drunken youth and took his 
photograph. This was shown him the next day 
“and had a better effect than dragging him to a 
police station.” That particular youth did not re- 
peat such behavior. 

A delegate from the United Kingdom reported 
on the “Liverpool Scheme,” a project started in 
that city in 1951 for dealing with first offenders. 
Instead of prosecuting juveniles, the idea was to 
try to reform them, but even more important was 
an effort to induce parents to take a greater in- 
terest in the welfare of their children. Recruited 
for this duty were police personnel—both men and 
women—of high integrity and moral character 
and with experience in patrolling districts where 
there was much juvenile crime. 

Each case of a first offense is assigned to a 
police officer whose personal responsibility it is to 
prevent the child from repeating the offense. The 
officer visits the child’s home when both parents 
are present, tells them that their child might have 
been prosecuted, explains that he will be available 
at any time they wish to see him, and offers to call 
regularly at such intervals as they wish. He sug- 
gests getting in touch with the boy’s teacher or 
headmaster, the clergyman of his parish, and any 
welfare organization which might assist with the 
problem. He also offers to help get the boy into a 
youth club or an organization such as the Scouts, 
and promises to do his best to see that something is 
done to occupy the child’s spare time. The officer 
emphasizes that his job is to acquaint people with 
the problem—people who can assist in its solution. 
The idea behind the Liverpool Scheme is to make 
parents more conscious of their responsibility to 
their children, and to help them to fulfill it. 

Since 1951 the Liverpool police have dealt with 
7,700 first offenders, of whom only 760 committed 
a second offense. Almost no parents declined police 
assistance, and the attitude of people toward the 
police is changing—they are beginning to look up- 
on the force as a service for keeping their children. 
out of trouble. 
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In Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv, the govern- 
ment of Israel has established special police units 
to deal with juvenile offenders and suspects, vic- 
tims of sexual offenses, and witnesses of sexual 
offenses. The personnel are volunteers with certain 
basic qualifications (not specified) who are trained 
in child and applied psychology and welfare work. 
They do not wear uniforms and their headquarters 
do not resemble a police station. Tolerance, kind- 
ness, firmness, and respect for law are emphasized, 
and they work in close cooperation with welfare 
agencies, probation departments, courts, and pri- 
vate agencies. While it is too early to evaluate 
their work, it is reported that children like to visit 
these units, meet their friends there, or read, and 
that parents bring their problems to the personnel. 

There were different ideas as to the degree to 
which the police should try to correct and train 
wayward youth, but most of the delegates were 
against police interference with the work of the 
social authorities. This point of view was embodied 
in the “conclusions” submitted to the final plenary 
session of the Congress, which stated that while 
the police in pursuance of their general duty to 
prevent crime should pay particular attention to 
the prevention of new forms of juvenile delin- 
quency, they should not assume specialized func- 
tions more appropriately within the field of social, 
educational, and other services. 

The Section which discussed this subject further 
concluded that preventive action taken by the 
police in the field of juvenile delinquency should 
remain subordinate to the observance of human 
rights. Further, it registered disapproval of the 
practice of fingerprinting young offenders, as well 
as the establishment by police departments of a 
system of good citizenship prizes or bad marks. 
Finally, emphasis was placed on the importance 
of the widest cooperation between the police, 
specialized agencies, and the general public in 
regard to measures for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Criminality in the Less-Developed Countries 


The Congress had before it two reports dealing 
with this subject, one prepared by Mr. J. J. 
Panakal of India and Mr. A. M. Khalifa of the 
United Arab Republic,‘ and one prepared by the 
Secretariat.5 The first dealt with conditions in the 
Arab States, India, and Africa, while the second 

5 Same title A/CONF.17/4 

® Minutes, First Meeting, Section II, p.2 

Ibid., p.2 
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focussed attention on those special characteristics 
of the problem concerning which steps might be 
taken toward the formulation of a comprehensive 
program for preventing the types of criminality 
which occur as a result of the social changes which 
accompany economic development. 

These reports disclose the rapid and far-reach- 
ing social and economic changes which have taken 
place in the many territories which have emerged 
from colonial rule during the past decade and a 
half. In the Far East, Asia, and especially in 
Africa, rapid population growth, industrialization, 
and migration from rural to urban areas have re- 
sulted in disruption of family life, culture conflict, 
economic distress, and antisocial—or at least non- 
conforming—behavior. While the relationship be- 
tween economic development and social change has 
important implications for criminology, compara- 
tively few criminologists have explored it. How- 
ever, despite the dearth of competent research and 
the lack of adequate statistics, it seems clear that 
most countries today undergoing the tremendous 
changes resulting from economic development are 
very much aware of the problems of crime and de- 
linquency as primary or secondary consequences 
of those changes. In many countries the involve- 
ment of youth in aggressive antisocial behavior 
is a matter of grave concern. 

It was inevitable that the question of a definition 
of “less developed” countries should be raised, and 
several were suggested. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization holds those countries with less than 
1,700 calories per head of population to be less 
developed*; by the United Nations they are con- 
sidered to be countries on the verge of industrial- 
ization, lacking both capital and the skill to de 
velop their untapped resources, with a low rate of 
literacy and public health, and limited facilities 
for communication.” In general, the term is used 
in connection with certain countries in the Middle 
East and Latin America, in Asia, and countries in 
Africa. There was a proposal that the term “less 
industrialized countries” might be more appro 
priate since social progress generally lags behind 
technical development even in the most advanced 
countries. It was at length agreed that “less 
developed countries” referred only to a state of 
economic development. 

Delegates from the Philippines and India de- 
scribed the increase in crime and delinquency 
when, as in Manila, there was a great influx of 
people from the rural areas after the war in search 
of better living and to escape the depredations of 
unruly elements. There was not enough housing, 
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and industrialization had not reached the point 
where those who wanted work could find it. In 
India 50 percent of those in the villages lived in 
family units, whereas in the industrial areas only 
88 percent lived as part of a family. The great 
disruption of family life, plus lack of paternal 
control, crowded living conditions, and inadequate 
incomes were all conducive to crime. One proposed 
remedy for this situation was to create opportuni- 
ties for women to work, thus increasing the family 
income and making family life possible and also 
preventing delinquency. 


“While the police in pursuance of their general duty 
to prevent crime should pay particular attention to 
the prevention of new forms of juvenile delinquency, 
they should not assume specialized functions more ap- 
propriately within the field of social, education, and 
other services.” 


Representatives of some of the Latin American 
countries and Italy noted that the differences in 
rural and urban cultures and the failure of people 
from rural areas to adjust to urban culture led to 
crime and delinquency. In Italy, for example, the 
economic conditions and social codes in the North 
differ widely from those in the South, and migra- 
tion between those areas has resulted in increased 
crime and delinquency because of the conflict be- 
tween two different mentalities, two social sys- 
tems, and two criminal codes. Although there is 
only one written criminal code for all Italy, there 
is an unwritten code, and people in the South 
sometimes take the law into their own hands. 
Those who do this are not exactly criminals, al- 
though they must be so considered under the 
written code. 

These discussions highlighted the importance of 
planning for migrations inside a country. The 
Latin Americans leaned toward discouraging in- 
ternal migration but, if that is not possible, those 
who intend to migrate should be prepared for 
their life in new surroundings. Migration from 
rural areas could be prevented by establishing 
industry connected with agriculture in the rural 
areas. Other suggestions included reception cen- 
ters for new arrivals in the cities, education 
centers for parents, and apprentice schools for the 
youngsters. 

From Africa came a report that in addition to 
industrialization and the recent rapid growth of 
towns which were causing great social changes, 
the impact of an alien culture on the African peo- 
ple was a factor which must not be overlooked. 
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The introduction of Christianity and western 
forms of education have disrupted the traditional 
family life and resulted in lack of security for the 
individual, causing antisocial behavior. The tribal 
African, secure in his family life, knew what was 
expected of him and there was no criminality or 
delinquency as the West understands it. 

On the other hand, delegates from the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, Uzbekistan, Rou- 
mania, and Libya claimed that the great achieve- 
ments in social, economic, and other fields had not 
resulted in an increase in crime and they attrib- 
uted this to education and better living conditions 
for everybody. The delegate from Roumania gave 
no reason for the decrease of crime in his country, 
but noted that progress in contemporary society 
is not in itself a cause of criminality. 

In Libya the great changes accompanying the 
attainment of independence and the discovery of 
oil have resulted in no increase in crime either as 
a result of economic development or of migration 
to urban areas. 

The recommendations which grew out of the 
discussions on this subject included national plan- 
ning for social change, providing for rural areas 
the social and economic advantages in search of 
which the rural inhabitant goes to the city, pre- 
paring the migrant for his experience in the city, 
preparing the urban community to receive him, 
and organizing a special agency for the coordina- 
tion of programs for the prevention of criminality. 
It was further recommended that the penal codes 
should be in harmony with and reflect social 
change; that the individulization of justice should 
be envisaged so as to allow rational adjudication 
and treatment which take into consideration both 
the social order and the special circumstances of 
the individual. Finally, the need for more research 
and more adequate statistical techniques and pro- 
cedures was urged. 


Short-Term Imprisonment 


Discussion of this subject was confined to three 
meetings and was largely concerned with the 
length of a short sentence, whether such sentences 
should be abolished and, if not, what were accep- 
table alternatives. 

The Secretariat presented its report of a study 
made in the Far East, India, the Union of South 
Africa, West European countries, and the United 
States,’ from which it appeared that most of the 
countries studied regard any sentence of less than 
6 months as a short sentence. There is, however, no 
uniform meaning; the expression is used to desig- 
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nate two categories of penalties—a very short 
sentence, usually not exceeding 30 days, and a 
longer sentence which in some systems may vary 
from 6 months to a year.® 

The opponents of the practice presented the 
usual arguments against it: lack of time in which 
to achieve any positive results, the danger of ex- 
posing young first offenders to corruption by older 
and more sophisticated criminals, its negative 
value as a deterrent, and so on. Those in favor 
claimed, on the contrary, that short sentences did 
have much value as deterrents and pointed to the 
fact that in the United Kingdom 80 percent of 
those committed to prison for short terms did not 
return a second time; also, that such sentences had 
value as shock treatment. The United Kingdom 
reported an experiment in progress at an open 
prison for 120 prisoners to demonstrate that a 
man’s attitude can be affected even in a short space 
of time. The camp is being run on the principle of 
service to the surrounding community, and in 
their spare time the prisoners participate in a 
variety of activities, the object of which is to help 
people in greater need than themselves. They make 
toys, carpenters benches, give concerts for the 
blind and disabled, and donate blood for trans- 
fusions. Those in charge of this prison believe that 
the ideal relationship between an officer and a 
prisoner can be achieved when both are working 
on a common project that is so important to them 
that they forget their respective positions. This 
view was supported by a speaker from Israel who 
remarked that just one good talk by somebody who 
understood the prisoner might have a rehabilita- 
tive effect which could be achieved in as short a 
time as one week. A delegate from the United 
States believed that a brief period in prison might 
be utilized to arrive at an understanding of the 
individual and thus make the short sentence 
effective. 

The representative of the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic reported that, although sen- 
tences of less than 3 months are still possible under 
Russian law, they are seldom imposed. In cases of 
minor offenses a warning by the court or a sus- 
pended sentence are increasingly used. A system 
has recently been devised under which offenders 
are put under the direction of collective workers’ 
organizations and if their conduct is satisfactory 
no further action is taken. Alternative measures 
include fines commensurate with the offense, and 
re-education of the offenders by putting them to 
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work for periods up to 1 year under the super- 
vision of the factory employing them. 

In Denmark special boarding homes have been 
established where prisoners under short sentences 
are required to stay for a period decided by the 
probation officer. In Cambodia, because short-term 
imprisonment can not be dispensed with, distinc. 
tions are made in the treatment of long- and short- 
term prisoners. The short termers wear civilian 
clothes, during their last 3 months they work out- 
side the prison, and during the last month they are 
allowed to spend a night at home with their fam- 
ilies. In the overseas territories of the United 
Kingdom, particularly in Africa, courts now re- 
lease offenders directly to extramural employment. 
If a man cannot live at home he lives in a small 
labor camp where no restrictions are imposed and 
receives daily subsistence. This system has worked 
very well. In Tanganyka in 1959, of 10,000 persons 
released to extramural employment, only 233 
failed to meet the conditions of their release and 
were sent to prison. 

The consensus was, that although short-term 
imprisonment is undesirable, it is not feasible at 
present to abolish it altogether and that therefore 
alternatives should be found for it. The recom- 
mendations presented at the final plenary session 
of the Congress reflected this concensus. Sus- 
pended sentences, fines where applicable, extra- 
mural labor, and other measures not involving 
deprivation of liberty were recommended. How- 
ever, where a short time in prison is the only pos- 
sible disposition of the offender, it was recom- 
mended that provision be made for separation of 
short-term and long-term prisoners, and that 
treatment should be as constructive and as in- 
dividualized as possible during the period of de- 
tention. Wherever practicable, such sentences 
should be served in open institutions. Other recom- 
mendations were that judges be encouraged to use 
alternatives to short-term sentences, and that the 
general public be informed and persuaded of the 
soundness of these views. 


Prerelease Treatment and Aftercare 


In introducing his report on this subject}? Mr. 
Bent Paludan-Miiller of Denmark stated that one 
of the questions for consideration was whether 
prerelease treatment should be part of the pro- 
gressive system of treatment or should be applied 
to all prisoners from the beginning of their sen- 
tence. Discussions in a seminar held under the 
auspices of the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Foundation in 1959 revealed that a number 
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of countries have abandoned the progressive sys- 
tem as originally conceived and replaced it by one 
which places increasing trust and responsibility 
in the prisoner. 

The main elements of prerelease treatment are 
the establishment and maintenance of family and 
social relations, individual counseling, group coun- 
sling, vocational training, short leaves outside the 
prison for shopping, leave for work, and home 
leave. While the importance to the prisoner of 
maintaining relations with his family cannot be 
overemphasized, conjugal visits or real family life 
are found only to a limited extent. In Europe, con- 
jugal visits are officially allowed only in Sweden, 
but certain categories of prisoners in Denmark, 
The Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom are granted the privilege 
of visiting their homes. The most liberal practice 
with respect to conjugal visits is found in Argen- 
tina, Chile, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. Mexico has 
also instituted a practice similar to that of Pak- 
istan, India, and the Phillippines in making pro- 
vision for certain categories of prisoners to have 
their families live with them on the prison 
grounds in special prison colonies.!4 

While the principle of preparing the prisoner 
for his return to free life was generally accepted, 
there were varying opinions as to when such prep- 
aration should begin. In Brazil prisoners spend the 
last part of their sentences in an open institution 
performing various kinds of agricultural work, 
and living in small dwellings with their families 
within the boundaries of the institution. In Argen- 
tina the prerelease period is from 3 to 6 months, 
and in Indonesia prisoners within 3 months of 
release were, whenever possible, provided with 
transport to enable them to visit their families. 
Since 1957 prerelease activities have included 
work, study, attendance at religious services out- 
side the prison, as well as sports engaged in with 
free people. 

In the United Kingdom, where 70 percent of 
the prison population are serving sentences of not 
more than 6 months, intensive work is done with 
the prisoner from the very beginning of his sen- 
tence. There are classes and courses covering all 
the problems a prisoner might face, including the 
important questions of leisure and recreation. The 
system of home leaves has shown encouraging 
results and is being applied to more and more pris- 
oners. Those to whom it is not possible to grant 
home leave are escorted outside the prison on 


1 Ibid., p 12 
A/CONF.17/8, p.39 


shopping trips, at which times they wear civilian 
clothing. Individual and group counseling is being 
developed. In France the prisoner is helped not 
only te maintain his family ties, but his education 
is a concern of the authorities, and many corres- 
pondence courses are available to him. A French 
delegate cited the case of one prisoner who was 
admitted to the University of Strasbourg after 
fulfilling the entrance requirements by correspon- 
dence courses. An innovation in the French sys- 
tem is the flexibility allowed a special judge in the 
matter of granting semiliberty. This judge can 
decide the manner in which the sentence is to be 
carried out, the circumstances under which the 
prisoner may leave the prison, and for how long. 
In the matter of leave for work this has great 
importance as a means of preparing the prisoner 
for eventual release. The success of this plan may 
be judged by the fact that so far only two pris- 
oners accorded the privilege failed to return. 


“In many countries prisoners either do not work at 
all, or if they do, at tasks which do not constitute use- 
ful work. The systematic unemployment which exists 
makes it seem that the prisoner has been sentenced 
to idleness, and that idleness is punishment or an es- 
sential part of it.” 


Aftercare, which might also be called “correc- 
tional welfare,’’!* was stated to have two aspects: 
(1) material help in the form of money, housing, 
clothes, employment, and tools and (2), moral help 
in overcoming emotional problems on release and 
in the period following it. Originally intended to 
help prisoners on final discharge, aftercare chang- 
ed with the introduction of conditional release, and 
concentrates more on prisoners released on parole. 
Some kind of aftercare arrangement can be found 
in almost every country, and may be operated by 
the state or by voluntary independent organiza- 
tions. Whatever the system, it is imperative that 
the aftercare organization have access to the of- 
fender while he is still in prison and should also 
have an opportunity to prepare the home to which 
he will return. Aftercare workers must become 
aware of the outlook of the client, be ready to act 
quickly in critical situations, provide reassurance, 
or, as a last resort, warn of the possibility of re- 
turn to prison. 

The delegate from Monaco, while favoring 
measures to help the released prisoner adjust to 
life in the free community, was opposed to any 
arrangements such as ex-prisoners clubs or homes, 
and believed that there should be the greatest 
possible dispersion of released prisoners. He also 
deplored the great disservice done ex-prisoners by 
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the press in publishing stories about parolees, and 
wondered if the Congress might not call on 
governments to ask the press to respect the pri- 
vacy of the ex-prisoner. 

The role of volunteers in aftercare work was 
discussed at length and great importance was at- 
tached to it. 

In all but one of the countries included in Mr. 
Paludan-Miiller’s report there are provisions for 
aid to the dependents of prisoners. Amounts vary, 
and where the prisoner is earning money in prison 
he usually contributes to the support of his family. 
In general, the fact of the need for aid, not the 
cause of the need, is the determining factor. The 
point was made that assistance to the prisoner’s 
family should be immediate rather than continu- 
ing, the period after admission to prison being 
the most difficult from the family’s point of view. 
In some countries there is nonmaterial assistance 
in addition to the survival needs of the family. 
This includes guidance, help with housing prob- 
lems, placing the children in educational institu- 
tions, arranging for medical care, and helping the 
family maintain contact with the member in 
prison. 

The final recommendations of the Section which 
discussed this subject stressed that aftercare 
should be available to all persons released from 
prison, that it is the primary responsibility of the 
state as part of the rehabilitative process to ensure 
appropriate aftercare services. It was also recom- 
mended that the principles under which offenders 
are excluded from certain occupations should be 
re-examined, that the state should set an example 
to employers by not refusing, in general, to give 
certain types of employment to released prisoners. 
The belief of the discussants regarding the im- 
portance of volunteers also was reflected in the 
recommendations, which urged that in the organi- 
zation of aftercare services the cooperation of 
private agencies staffed either by voluntary or by 
full-time experienced and trained social workers 
should be sought. The necessity for a working 
partnership between official and nonofficial agen- 
cies was emphasized. It was further urged that 
private aftercare organizations should be provided 
with all necessary information to aid them in their 
work, as well as reasonable access to the prisoner. 

Finally, the recommendations stated that de- 
pendents of prisoners should not be made to suffer 
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by reason of the offender’s imprisonment, that @ the 
state assistance should be made available to them § mat 
as in the ease of other needy persons, and that § witl 
such aid should be given promptly, especially to § mit 
children. The establishment and maintenance of § tive 
satisfactory relations with the members of his § Wo: 
family and with persons who may be of help to the § imy 
prisoner was urged, and the advisability of per- § pec 
mitting conjugal visits for prisoners was recom- § and 
mended as a subject for careful study. f 

Prison Labor and Remuneration of Prisoners . 

Two reports on this subject formed the bases § lar; 
of discussions by the Congress. One, by Mr. J. § abl 
Carlos Garcia Basalo, Inspector-General of the § one 
National Penal Institutions of Argentina,'® sur- § tra 
veys the concept of prison labor as it has developed § the 


over the years—as punishment, as a part of pun- 
ishment, as a means of treatment, and as a part 
of labor in general. A report prepared by the 
United Nations Secretariat offered some concrete 
proposals for gradually integrating prison labor 
with free labor and for applying the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

The question of work for prisoners has been an 
administrative problem of long standing, one that 
has been discussed at every Congress since that 
held in London in 1872. It was extensively dis- 
cussed at Geneva in 1955, and has been considered 
at several regional meetings organized by the 
United Nations since that time. The Standard 
Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners 
adopted by the Congress in 1955 set forth the 
general principle that work should not be an 
additional punishment but should be a rehabili- 
tative agent, training the prisoner for work and 
preventing idleness and disorder.’® Minimum Rule 
60 states that the regime of a prison should at- 
tempt to minimize the differences between life in 
confinement and life at liberty which might lessen 
the responsibility of prisoners or the respect due 
their dignity as human beings.’® 

Mr. Garcia Basalo’s report finds that the general 
situation throughout the world today leaves much 
to be desired; that in many countries prisoners 
either do not work at all, or if they do, at tasks 
which do not constitute useful work, and that the 
systematic unemployment which exists makes it 
seem that the prisoner has been sentenced to idle- 
ness, and that idleness is punishment or an es 
sential part of it. He calls for a remedy for this 
indefensible situation.?” 

In the United Kingdom the trend is toward open 
prisons, with the inmates working outside during 
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the day and returning to the prison at night. In 
many cases this is agricultural labor. New prisons 
with more workshops are being built, and a com- 
mittee of industry and trade union representa- 
tives is advising the Home Secretary in the matter. 
Work is regarded as an obligation and the most 
important thing in the life of the prisoner, es- 
pecially as it affects his relationship with the staff 
and the important results therefrom. 

An Italian delegate reported that prisoners em- 
ployed in agriculture are taught to use modern 
techniques and machinery and have developed 
large areas of hitherto uncultivated land—a valu- 
able contribution to the national economy. Pris- 
oners employed in industry are given vocational 
training in various manufacturing skills which 
they will be able to use when discharged. 


“It was pointed out by several delegates that re- 
muneration of prisoners is not so important as their 
rehabilitation, and that rehabilitation should not be 
sacrificed to enable the prisoner to earn some money 
while in prison.” 


It was reported from Poland that, since there is 
no unemployment, there is no competition between 
prison labor and free labor; the problem is merely 
one of administration. Under the Polish Constitu- 
tion it is the right and duty of every citizen to 
work; therefore compulsory prison labor is not 
punishment but the accomplishment of his duty 
by the citizen, whereby he maintains his link with 
society. Furthermore, productive work gives the 
prisoner a sense of his social value, inculcates 
habits of regular work, and gives him a sense of 
discipline, solidarity, and responsibility. Inmates 
of Polish prisons work in industry, agriculture, 
construction, public works, and small handicrafts. 
Each prisoner’s occupation is determined by his 
previous experience or by the vocational training 
he receives on prison. About 70 percent of the 
prisoners are employed, those not working being 
rad unfit, dangerous, or serving very short sen- 

nces, 

On the subject of competition between prison 
and free labor a delegate from the Netherlands 
did not see how it could exist since most prisoners 
are unskilled, unstable, or mentally handicapped. 
A Swedish view was that provided the public was 
Well informed of the purposes of prison labor, 
there need be no great competition between it and 
free labor. 

The remuneration of prisoners is a part of the 
complex problem of prison labor in general and is 
4 very controversial matter, especially the prin- 
tiple of equal pay for equal work. In Greece this 
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principle is accepted, but it has been found that 
only certain categories of prisoners in open insti- 
tutions could receive the same pay as free workers. 
Inmates of the womens prison in Athens make all 
the textiles and blankets needed in that institution. 
They are trained for the work and paid at piece 
rates amounting to one-third to one-half the rates 
paid to free workers in the same industry. 

In Hungary prisoners employed in industrial 
and agricultural work in the large prisons receive 
the minimum wage rate paid to free workers in 
state enterprises. They are not paid for public 
holidays, as are free workers, nor are they en- 
titled to payment during absence from work 
through no fault of their own. A tax of 1 percent, 
and the cost of their maintenance is deducted from 
their pay, together with deductions to cover the 
cost of criminal proceedings, damages awarded to 
victims, and fines. Prisoners must allot 50 percent 
of their earnings to their families, 30 percent is 
held for them at release, and 20 percent of what 
they earn is theirs to spend for personal needs. 

The criminal code of Yugoslavia gives prisoners 
the right to insurance against accidents at work, 
occupational diseases, paid rest periods, and holi- 
days. It also provides that they must fulfill their 
civic obligations if they are to be paid for work 
done in prison. 

Although the Chilean Code provides that pris- 
oners shall work, it is not always possible to com- 
ply with that provision owing to the lack of prison 
workshops. Consequently about 30 percent of the 
prison. population work for private enterprises, 
either under contract or on a temporary basis, 
under strict supervision of working conditions in 
an attempt to follow the rules laid down by the 
1955 Congress. Remuneration is not less than 50 
percent of rates paid free workers doing the same 
work. Prisoners must pay social insurance contri- 
butions, and employers contribute their proportion 
as in the case of free workers, and in addition the 
prisoner must pay social insurance contributions 
for his family. 

‘There was some dissent from the principle of 
equal pay for equal work on the ground that the 
free workman has expenses and liabilities that the 
prisoner does not have—transportation to and 
from work, for instance—and that if they do not 
have to pay living expenses prisoners are placed 
in an unduly advantageous position vis-a-vis free 
workers. A British delegate suggested that some 
thought should be given to the principle of equal 
work for equal pay, and that the productivity of 
prison labor must be raised to a standard com- 
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parable to that outside before the same rates could 
ever be considered. In this connection a Swedish 
delegate suggested that pending the general appli- 
cation of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, remuneration should be established at an 
equitable rate. It was pointed out by several dele- 
gates that remuneration of prisoners is not so im- 
portant as their rehabilitation, and that rehabili- 
tation should not be sacrificed to enable the pris- 
oner to earn some money while in prison. 


“It is the duty of the state to ensure full employ- 
ment of all able-bodied prisoners, first and foremost 
by encouraging public authorities to place orders. 
Furthermore, prison labor must be performed in con- 
ditions similar to those of free labor particularly with 
respect to equipment, hours of work, protection against 
accidents, and the application of social security meas- 
ures to the fullest extent possible.” 


The conclusions and recommendations on this 
subject presented to the final plenary session of 
the Congress reaffirmed the recommendations 
adopted at Geneva in 1955 and noted that the 
majority of them have not, to all intents and pur- 
poses, been applied in practice. 

Based on the concept that a prisoner is a worker 
deprived of his liberty (in the majority of cases), 
prison labor must be regarded in the same light as 
the normal and regular activity of a free man and 
should form an integral part of prison treatment. 
It must be suited to the natural capacities, char- 
acter, and if possible, to the preferences of the in- 
dividual in order to help him prepare for a return 
to normal life. Methods of prison work should re- 
semble as closely as possible those of work outside, 
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For a variety of reasons, juvenile delinquency receives excessive pub- 
licity in many countries. There is no doubt that on many occasions this 
publicity reflects public interest. On the other hand, exaggerated publicity 
too often gives a rather distorted impression of the problem and creates a 
public and even an official attitude of apprehension which does not cor- 
respond to reality. The existence of certain more or less appalling cases of 
juvenile delinquency does not necessarily mean that juvenile delinquency 
is excessive or that such cases are characteristic. 


and in countries where labor planning exists, 
prison labor should be integrated into the plan. 
Systems of cooperative management of prison 
labor existing in certain countries should be the 
subject of more extensive study. 

If these recommendations are to be implemented 
it is necessary that the public should be better in- 
formed as to the nature and aims of prison labor, 

Specifically, as to prison labor, it is the duty of 
the state to ensure full employment of all able. 
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action all over the country by demonstrat- 
ing what can be done by small, well-in- 
formed, and sincerely interested groups of busi- 
ness professionals in the field to tackle the problem 
of crime and delinquency on a state-wide basis. 
Through no other means can such little under- 
stood programs be sold to those who make the laws 
and to those who pay for government services... 
We have found no panacea—our early orientation 
to the complexities of the problems convinced us 
that there is no panacea—but we have found a 
way to bring the most influential segments of 
society, the citizens, to bear on one of America’s 
most crucial and most expensive problems 
—crime!” 

In these words Mr. Hull Youngblood is apprais- 
ing the Citizen Action Program of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency—the new name 
of the National Probation and Parole Association. 
As a member of the Texas Committee, he has seen 
this program work. With the other Texas citizens 
serving with him, he has learned to understand 
professional problems, the limitations under which 
professionals work, and the internal complexities 
of the problems of prevention, of treatment, and 
corrections which confront the professional every 
day. 

Unlike most of the citizens who are serving on 
the eight-state committees! of the Citizen Action 
Program, Mr. Youngblood has had 40 years going 
in and out of jails and prisons. As president of the 
Southern Steel Company in San Antonio, Texas, 
he has spent a lifetime designing, manufacturing, 
and maintaining prison equipment. As a business- 
man, he has devised “better ways of keeping them 
in prison.” 

As a citizen—and after serving on the Texas 
CAP committee—he summarizes his experience in 
these words: “When you’ve been in as many jails 
and prisons as I have, and watched the age-level 
of these prisoners drop year after year, and then 
learn what can be done by good services and facil- 


ities, you just can’t help but get enthusiastic about 
it!” 
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Mr. Youngblood’s enthusiasm is typical of those 
citizens who have worked in the Citizen Action 
Program, and who have seen what can be done to 
improve correctional services and facilities in 
their states. This is good news for us, for all of 
us have known too well and too long that without 
a change in public attitude the correctional process 
is stymied. 

Miles F. McDonald, justice of the New York 

Supreme Court at Brooklyn, summarized this 
problem well, when he wrote: “No field of public 
service suffers as great a lack of broad public 
support as does corrections and its allied branches 
of probation and parole... . If we are to obtain 
public support, it is imperative that laymen under- 
stand the philosophy and purpose which underlie 
the modern correctional program.” 
_ Because the Citizen Action Program has made a 
start in bridging this gap, it is important that the 
professional knows the purpose behind it, what it 
has demonstrated so far, the methods used, and 
what it has accomplished. 


Purpose of the Citizen Action Program 


In 1955 the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency (then called NPPA) received a grant 
from the Ford Foundation for a project in which 
top-lay leadership in a state would work in con- 
cert with the bar, the judiciary, correctional offi- 
cials, and other professional groups to develop and 
to strengthen the facilities and the services neces- 
sary for the control, treatment, and ultimately the 
prevention of crime and delinquency. 

Based upon the success of the first 5 years in 
the eight states where CAP was launched on a 
pilot-project basis, the Ford Foundation an- 
nounced earlier this year another 5-year grant to 
NCCD to extend this program to other states. CAP 
is no longer an experimental project. It has be- 
come a permanent part of NCCD’s program. It is 
the beginning of a national movement of citizens 
to deal directly and effectively with the delin- 
quency and crime problem. 

Goals.—Our goal is the enlistment of citizen 
leadership in the state to examine the causes of our 
$22 billion crime problem, to halt—and to reverse 
—the steadily increasing rate of delinquency and 
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crime, and to use the best known methods in at- 
tacking this problem. To date, this citizen move- 
ment has had as its primary concern the services 
and facilities required for diagnosing and treating 
the offender. It has concentrated on programs 
which prevent further spread of the criminal pat- 
tern and which will reach the delinquent earlier 
and more effectively. Along with using what is 
already known, (and we know more than we are 
using), the long-range goal is to find new and 
better ways to prevent delinquency and crime. 

Reaching the public—To accomplish any of 
this, the general public must know more about 
correctional methods. They must know what 
works and what fails. They must know what we 
are doing, and what limits us—in services and 
facilities—from doing more. They must under- 
stand that crime is their problem, and what they 
can do to attack it—realistically. 


“No field of public service suffers as great a lack of 
broad public support as does corrections and its allied 
branches of probation and parole .... If we are to 
obtain public support, it is imperative that laymen 
understand the philosophy and purpose which underlie 
the modern correctional program.” 


Changes in the public attitudes toward offenders 
are necessary. They are not all incorrigible. In- 
stead, a vast majority of them are corrigible, 
when effective correctional services and facilities 
are available. When this is known and thoroughly 
understood, then public demand for them will 
follow. 

The best spokesmen for all this are leading 
citizens. Once they have seen the problems and 
what must be done, they have the know-how to 
reach the general public. 


A Successful Demonstration Project 


It may be helpful at this point to summarize 
some of the conclusions which have come from this 
5-year-old citizen effort. These conclusions con- 
firm by practical demonstration that the citizen is 
the bridge-builder who spans the gap between 
what is being done and what we know must be 
done. 

Leaders will serve-——The Citizen Action Pro- 
gram has demonstrated that persons prominent 
in business, labor, agriculture, and the professions 
will devote their time and leadership skills toward 
improvement of services and facilities necessary 
to combat delinquency and crime. 

A typical CAP committee is appointed after 
NCCD staff have interviewed nearly 300 leaders 
in the state. Probation and parole officers, judges, 


welfare council staff, state correction officials, 
prosecutors, chamber of commerce executives, 
labor and farm leaders, leading businessmen and 
many others are interviewed. The final result is 
a CAP Committee of 15 to 25 members, highly 
respected in their state. Insofar as possible, the 
committee is a profile of the leaders of the state, 
representing most of the significant groups which 
affect the state’s economy and life. 

Leadership welcomed.—The Citizen Action Pro- 
gram has demonstrated that the advice and sup- 
port of CAP state committees, composed of promi- 
nent laymen, are sought by top officials in govern- 
ment who want to develop effective public services, 
Their leadership has been welcomed by legislators, 
judges, lawyers, and correctional officials. 

Committee members have no obligation to a 
state appointive authority and no vested interests 
in the state’s correctional system. They bring to 
the field of correctional practice objectivity and 
vigor unhampered by selfish motives or the belief 
that “certain things can’t be done.” They have 
demonstrated an ability to view the problem as a 
whole and to raise the sights of administrators 
and operating staff. 

Their stature has done much to gain the ac- 
ceptance and application of higher standards for 
personnel and services. The committee’s work has 
stimulated thinking and action by others and has 
resulted in major gains which could not have been 
made in as short a period of time, if at all, without 
concerted citizen action. 

The Citizen Action Program has shown that 
great strides can be made toward reducing delin- 
quency and crime in many instances without in- 
creasing the expenditure of public funds by in- 
sisting on long-range planning based on valid pro- 
jections of trends. 

The Citizen Action Program illuminates the 
need for similar citizen leadership at the local 
level. 

Committee procedures.——The Citizen Action 
Program has demonstrated that the project’s orig- 
inal design was sound. The committee members, 
using their successful experience in business and 
industry, apply nationally accepted standards and 
the findings of research to the improvement of the 
correctional system. Each state committee, work- 
ing with judges, bar associations, and correctional 
administrators and technicians, follows this four- 
step procedure: 

1. Examine and evaluate specific ways in 
which the state deals with the offender from 
first contact to disposition and treatment. 
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2. Recommend innovations and improve- 
ments, assigning each recommendation a pri- 
ority according to its urgency. 

8. Inform the public in every way it can 
so that deficiencies are considered openly, 
widely, and realistically. 

4. Act to get public and private individuals 
and groups to work for the recommended im- 
provements. 


Methods Used In CAP 


Citizen committees of the caliber required to 
meet the challenge of corrections in their state 
do not spring into existence spontaneously. Ex- 
perienced full-time staff is necessary to recruit 
the right members, to orient them, to gather the 
necessary facts and standards and to present the 
problems requiring council attention and decision. 

Top-flight leadership grasp the problems and 
the fundamentals of modern corrections with sur- 
prising speed. Staff is on tap, not on top. There is 
no committee “rubber-stamping” of professionally 
conceived programs. The secret of the success of 
CAP is that the citizen leadership truly leads, and 
professional NCCD staff men follow—any in- 


version of this would alter results. 


Many of the lay leaders are new to the correc- 
tional field, and need a period of exposure to the 
problems before they develop strong convictions 
that they can do something about their state’s 
problems. Naturally, this develops quite differ- 
ently with each state committee—and sometimes 
a crisis is the teacher. In May 1957 the CAP 
Montana Council on Corrections had its inaugural 
meeting and the story starts 2 months later. But 
itis better if the chairman, Randall Swanberg, an 


attorney from Great Falls, tells it: 


“We decided that the children were what we 
wanted to concentrate on: juvenile delinquency 
was to be our first interest. We visited the state’s 
two correctional schools—the girls’ school most 
closely—and were just warming up to the problem 
when a riot broke out in Deer Lodge, the state 


prison. 


“It was a summons and a warning; a summons 
to us to attend the dissatisfaction of which the 
riot was a sign, and a warning that we could not 
_ any part of the correctional system in the 

te, 


“Because our Council was organized at the re- 
quest of the governor, the judges, the bar associa- 
tions, and others, all doors were opened to us from 
the beginning and there was no attempt to con- 
ceal or gloss over unsavory situations. This is an 
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important element in the success of a citizen action 
group such as ours. Though we had been in ex- 
istence for only 2 months, the Board of Prison 
Commissioners (made up of the governor, the 
attorney general, and the secretary of state) re- 
quested our help immediately in studying the 
causes of the riot. 

“The governor and our Council asked The Os- 
borne Association of New York City, (specialists 
in the prison field) to study the causes of the riot 
and report its conclusions to the Board of Prison 
Commissioners. When the report was presented, a 
committee of our Council backed the recommenda- 
tions, which the Board incorporated as its policy. 

“First among these was to improve the prison 
staff. Fifty new positions were authorized at the 
prison, among them a business manager, civilian 
heads of various departments to replace “con 
bosses,” professional staff, and additional guards. 
A number of these positions have been filled by 
qualified people. 

“The warden resigned after the report was sub- 
mitted. The Council offered Governor Aronson its 
services to comb the country for a warden, conduct 
an examination, and bring top applicants to the 
state for a final oral examination before a panel 
of top wardens and the governor, who would ob- 
serve each candidate. The governor accepted this 
offer and Montana today has a qualified and 
trained warden, who came from Wisconsin’s pro- 
gressive correctional program. Both political 
parties have supported him and good progress has 
been made under his leadership.” 


“Changes in the public attitudes toward offenders 
are necessary. They are not all incorrigible. Instead, 
a vast majority of them are corrigible, when effective 
correctional services and facilities are available. When 
this is known and thoroughly understood, then public 
demand for them will follow. The best spokesmen for 
all this are leading citizens. Once they have seen the 
problems and what must be done, they have the know- 
how to reach the general public.” 


Autonomy in action.—In between the lines of 
Mr. Swanberg’s narrative you may have noted 
that the effectiveness of the Citizens Committee 
stems from their autonomy in organization, plan- 
ning, and action. Their leadership has not been 
interrupted by changes in political administration. 
The CAP committees have been able to transcend 
the partisan political considerations which have 
often obstructed long-term planning in state and 
community efforts to deal with delinquency and 
crime. 

_ A striking illustration of this comes from West 
Virginia. The state penitentiary at Moundsville 
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had an unfinished cell block for 320, which chang- 
ing administrations had been building for 30 
years. No one knew how much money had been 
spent on it. A new vocational training building at 
the Boys Training School costing several hundred 
thousand dollars, was unused because the State 
had not voted money to hire staff. . ie 

In both cases, the objectives of the Committee 
were made clear—to improve corrections, and this 
was expressed with statesmanship which was 
above any partisan political considerations. With- 
out blaming anyone, they moved to correct these 
situations and with dispatch. 

Coordinating and planning.—In sorting out the 
many needs and assigning priorities in correc- 
tions, the Citizen Action Program has not had to 
divert its attention to other problems in health, 
education, and welfare. 

As an integral part of NCCD with its regional 
and national services, the state councils are re- 
moved from identification with any faction or 
special interest group within the states. This en- 
ables them to view objectively the problems in 
their states in the light of national standards and 
experience. 

The program has demonstrated that the councils 
do not duplicate in any way, the efforts of other 
groups or agencies operating in the welfare field. 
They support what othor groups are doing to 
combat the delinquency and crime problem and 
they enlist the support of as many groups as pos- 
sible for the objectives of the council. 

The program has demonstrated that the coun- 
cils’ long-range objectives require a sustained ef- 
fort for a number of years. Each state council has 
decided, independently, to continue its work. 

The program encourages state and local use of 
national services and standards. The attention 
focused on the deficiencies of agencies dealing with 
delinquency and crime has helped to create a cli- 
mate of self-examination and has greatly in- 
creased the number of requests for consultation 
and surveys to aid in raising standards of service. 
In fact, the speed with which the citizen councils 
acted often was determined by NCCD’s ability to 
provide fact-finding studies and evaluations of 
existing programs. 


Accomplishments in the State of Washington 


Illustrative of these dynamic committees is the 
State of Washington. The committee has five mem- 
bers from local businesses, five from large in- 
dustries, two newspaper editors, two agricultural 
leaders, two labor leaders, two medical men, one 
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clergyman, one lawyer, and a college president, 
Six of the appointees were women, active in local 
and state affairs. They serve without compensa- 
tion or travel expense. Their keen interest in pre- 
venting delinquency and controlling crime is illu- 
strated by the small percentage of absenteeism at 
their meetings. 

At this point, it is important to emphasize again 
that many—judges, bar associations, legislative 
committees, state officials, correctional officers, 
news media, business, labor, farm, and civic 
groups—share in any credit given. Only by their 
combined interest, cooperation, and work was so 
much accomplished in so few years. 


“Many of the lay leaders are new to the correctional 
field, and need a period of exposure to the problems 
before they develop strong convictions that they can 
do something about their state’s problems. Naturally, 
this develops quite differently with each state com- 
mittee—and sometimes a crisis is the teacher.” 


Applying all that has been written, avoiding 
elaborate details, some of the accomplishments of 
the Washington CAP committee are listed below in 
two categories: first, what was accomplished for 
correctional institutions, and secondly, what was 
done for other correctional services. 

Accomplishments for correctional institutions. 
—Prison Industry Legislation, a mandatory state- 
use system, was passed in 1957 with appropria- 
tions to put it into action. All prison idleness will 
be removed this biennium as a result of citizen 
leadership. Here, as you would guess, the labor 
representative recruited the legislative support of 
the unions. Previously, organized labor had re- 
sisted such bills because they were not involved 
nor informed by the correctional heads and feared 
competition with free labor. Once the ideas and 
help of labor circles were sought to fight crime and 
delinquency, understanding resulted with legis- 
lative support following. 

Merit-personnel legislation, passed in the 1959 
session, removed all state correctional institutions 
and services from partisan politics. The chief 
architect and supporter was the Washington CAP 
Committee. 

$5,000,000 to improve correctional institutions 
—part of a $25,000,000 bond issue—was approved 
by the voters in 1958. The Washington committee 
sponsored a strong and effective campaign, and 
cooperated with other groups to make sure the 
voters had information to make intelligent de- 
cisions. The result: success. 

The needs of Washington correctional institut 
ions were seen, and citizen action supported these 
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changes, which were approved in the 1959 legis- 
lative session. 

1. The Washington Committee pushed for the 
development of Green Hill School for Boys. 
$946,000 was appropriated for four residential 
units, recreational needs and other purposes, 
which will put the physical plant in good condition. 

2. The operating budget for the Department of 
Institutions was increased 27 percent. 

8. Cedar Creek Youth Forestry Camp was ap- 
propriated $349,000 for construction. 

4, Fort Worden Diagnostic Center was granted 
$343,000 for renovation and building improve- 
ment. 

5. $286,000 was appropriated for constructing 
Youth Forestry Camp No. 3. 

6. Nearly $758,000 was appropriated and re- 
appropriated for construction at the Maple Lane 
School of two resdiential units, a security-treat- 
ment building, a classroom building, and modify- 
ing the sewer system. 

7. Over $3,900,000 was appropriated to the 
state penitentiary at Walla Walla for capital out- 
lay, including a hospital wing, two new cell-block 
wings (to do away with the bucket-type sanita- 
tion) facilities and five industrial bays much 
needed to help to overcome prison idleness. 

8. Over $1,300,000 was appropriated to the Re- 
formatory for capital outlay. 

9. Among other appropriations, Western State 
Hospital was given over $542,000 for the construc- 
tion of a juvenile building and Eastern State Hos- 
pital was given over $811,000 for the construction 
of an occupational therapy and recreation build- 
ing. 

$1,150,000 was appropriated for salary adjust- 
ments to implement the salary survey findings 
adopted by the State Personnel Board. 

Bills for a centrally located juvenile reception- 
diagnostic center and sponsoring a jail-work pro- 
gram (long advocated) will be presented in the 
1961 session of the legislature. 

Accomplishments to improve correctional serv- 
es—Before these are listed, one question may 
have occurred to you which should be answered: 
how can so few leading citizens do so much? There 
are many facets to this answer, but this one needs 
stating : without news media—the press, tele- 
vision, and radio—joining in all-out participation 
in the attack on delinquency and crime, the general 
public would remain confused, ignorant, and in- 
different. The small citizens committee provides 
the stimulus, the news media, the means; and 
public enlightenment and progress follows. 
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Because much of the public still thinks first of 
punishing and incarcerating the offender, other 
preventive and correctional services require more 
education. As the Washington Committee faced all 
these problems, in their public education pro- 
grams, there was no separation of institutional 
and noninstitutional correctional functions. Only 
for convenience of presentation have we separated 
these functions. 

Here is a summary of the noninstitutional ac- 
complishments there: 

Removal of legal restrictions on adult probation 
in the 1957 legislative session was influenced 
greatly by the Washington Citizens Committee 
reports to the Legislative Council. This was a 
profile study made on the opinions of judges and 
prosecutors who felt that the restrictions should 
be removed to improve rehabilitation procedures. 

The passage of a juvenile probation subsidy bill, 
in 1959, provides state aid to encourage and to 
develop juvenile probation services in the counties. 
The bill was engineered and supported by the 
Committee. 

Juvenile parole staff was doubled, in late 1957, 
after the Citizens Committee assisted the Gover- 
nor and correctional administrators by studying 
services for handling children and youth and 
recommending to the Governor the correctional 
services that most needed money from his con- 
tingency fund. Committee recommendations were 
followed. 

Juvenile court programs in half of the counties 
were individually studied, resulting in additional 
staff and administrative improvements. 

Additional positions in juvenile and adult parole 
fields were supported by the Citizen Council before 
the State Personnel Board which expanded these 
services. 

The Board of Prison Terms and Paroles budget 
was increased over 40 percent in 1959. 


“Top-flight leadership grasp the problems and the 
fundamentals of modern corrections with surprising 
speed. Staff is on tap, not on top. There is no commit- 
tee ‘rubber-stamping’ of professionally conceived pro- 
grams. The secret of the success of CAP is that the 
citizen leadership truly leads, and professional NCCD 


staff men follow—any inversion of this would alter 
results.” 


The problem of employment of the offender re- 
ceived citizen support, leadership, and action. The 
first Governor’s Conference on the Employment of 
the Offender was sponsored on February 18 and 
19, 1959. Present to hear Governor Albert D. 
Rosellini and Erle Stanley Gardner, and to partici- 
pate in discussions, were 250 leaders of business, 
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industry, labor, employment agencies, and bond- 
ing companies. The results were lay understanding 
and support of this problem, and the creation of a 
permanent Commission on the Employment of the 
Offender. 

_ Merit system for deputy sheriffs referendum 
was approved by the voters in 1958. The Washing- 
ton CAP Committee strongly supported this. 

“Solid support and concern .. .”—From what 
you have seen in this one CAP state sampling, and 
from what you know about corrections in your 
area, these words written by Judge Miles F. 
McDonald may epitomize our problems. 

“We do not suffer from the lack of professional 
leaders in the correctional field. While research is 
a major need, we do not suffer from a lack of 
knowledge of what is required to make our serv- 
ices more effective. We do suffer from lack of con- 
certed action and planning. We cannot apply in 
daily practice all the knowledge we have because 
of the lack of staff and appropriations. We often 
compete with one another for budget, staff, and 
resources, making it difficult for legislative and 
fiscal authorities to grant appropriations on any 
logical and acceptable priority plan. In states with- 
out organized citizen leadership we lack the solid 
support and concern of business, labor, industry, 
and other groups in our effort to deal with Amer- 
ica’s major. social 
crime.” 


ment have received as much publicity, yet are 
still so misunderstood by many, as the “lie 
detector.” Nor have many investigation devices 
had the possibility for use as has the “lie detector.” 
Regardless of what one reads, there is not one 
trustworthy device which can detect lies or truth 
by the swing of a dial needle. Nor are there any 
devices of any type which can consistently detect 
lies by measuring only one of the various physio- 
logical changes involved when a person lies. 
- There are, however, reliable and valid instru- 
ments termed “polygraphs” which record several 
physiological chariges. The basic polygraph re- 
cords changes in a person’s pulse, blood pressure, 
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The Lie Detector—Is It of Any Value? 


| By RICHARD O. ARTHER “te 
Director, Scientific Lie Detection, Inc., New York City 


Extending the Program to New States 


Urgent invitations to NCCD to develop the 
Citizen Action Program in additional states are 
received daily from responsible citizen leaders, 
state and local officials, and heads of civic and pro- 
fessional organizations. The plan is to institute 
the program in four or five additional states each 
year for the next 5 years, within the terms of the 
new Ford Foundation grant. 

The 1955 grant for the experimental phase of 
the project underwrote the cost of CAP staff and 
services in each state. Under the terms of the new 
grant, staff specialists will organize the new state 
councils, aid in their orientation, and provide them 
with technical field services, and, with NCCD de- 
velopment staff, help them become a self-sustain- 
ing part of the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency within the first year. The annual cost for 
operating a state citizen action program with full- 
time staff is about $25,000—which is less than the 
cost of two new prison cells. 

We are confident that as the program gains 
momentum the combined efforts of all concerned 
will contribute significantly to the reduction of 
delinquency and crime in America. 


Further information on the other Citizen Action Pro- 
gram states and on other phases of NCCD’s program and 
services may be obtained, on request, from the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1790 Broadway, New 
wai 19, New York. 


breathing, and galvanic skin response (perspira- 
tion). All these changes can be interpreted—but 
only by an expert—as indicating either truth or 
falsehood. 

Almost every polygraph test is concerned with 
two issues: guilty knowledge and actual partici- 
pation. That is, does the person know who com- 
mitted the act, and, was the person himself in- 
volved? Usually these two issues are covered along 
with one or two other relevant questions, such a8 
location of the stolen money, hiding place of the 
weapon. Of course, the questions are worded to 
cover whatever the investigntors most 
important. 
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Value of the Polygraph 


Important results will accrue when the services 
of a competent polygraph examiner are utilized. 
The most important reasons for using the poly- 
graph are the following: 


Innocent persons sooner freed from suspicion 


Innocence can be much more quickly proved and, 
therefore, the innocent person is sooner freed 
from suspicion. This is undoubtedly the greatest 
value of the technique, and makes one wonder 
how the term “lie detector” was given to the poly- 
graph instead of “truth prover.” 

For example, on a certain Friday two checks 
disappeared from the payroll department of a 
large New York firm. The checks were cashed that 
very afternoon at a bank about 2 miles away. A 
document expert said the check endorsements were 
in the handwriting of the young woman who was 
responsible for distributing them. Furthermore, 
the woman’s supervisor recalled that he had 
“bawled her out” for taking about 30 minutes on 
a 15-minute break that Friday afternoon. She 
claimed she had dashed out to do some shopping at 
a nearby store. Also “proving” her guilt was the 
fact that on the previous Wednesday her husband 
paid a $500 settlement in a civil suit. The two 
stolen checks had totaled $551. 

Investigators told her that if she would confess 
the theft and make restitution there would be no 
prosecution. Disregarding the evidence against 
her and refusing to make restitution, much less 
admit the theft, the girl maintained her innocence. 
She was brought to the polygraph laboratory, but 
the investigators asked the examiner only to in- 
terrogate her and not to bother with any poly- 
graph tests. However, she was tested, and the 
polygraph clearly indicated her innocence. The 
investigators called the instrument “the bunk” 
and said they were going to prosecute. The com- 
pany lawyer intervened because of the examiner’s 
report. Nevertheless, the woman was fired. 

Three weeks later one of the office boys was 
seen slipping a check inside his shirt. He was 
questioned and confessed this theft as well as the 
theft and endorsement of the other two checks. 


Ascertains deception more easily and accurately 


Deception on the part of a person can be much 
more easily and accurately ascertained by the 
polygraph than by any other known method. 

An outside auditor discovered there had been 
a systematic embezzlement of funds from a cer- 
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tain company. The head bookkeeper was sus- 
pected, but he would make no admission. Basing 
the claim more on a guess than facts, the company 
wanted $18,000 as a settlement. The insurance 
company refused to pay. However, the claims men 
suggested the bookkeeper be given a polygraph ex- 
amination. 

Before his first test, the bookkeeper confessed 
to the examiner that he had embezzled some $600. 
He was then tested, and gave dramatic responses 
indicating he had stolen more than that amount. 
After about 5 minutes of interrogation he ad- 
mitted he had really stolen $1,335 over a period 
of 9 years. Further testing indicated clearly he 
was now telling the truth. 


“There is no federal or state law in this country 
which prohibits the giving of polygraph tests in crim- 
inal investigations. Before any examinations are con- 
ducted, the examiner requires that the person first 
agree to take the tests. Further, before each examina- 
tion the examiner has the person sign a permission 
form. Contrary to popular belief, any admissions 
and/or confessions gained through the use of the poly- 
graph are acceptable in any court.” 


The company, however, refused to accept the 
examiner’s opinion, since the president was sure 
the amount embezzled ran well over $15,000. He 
hired a special team of auditors. These auditors, 
after spending 5 weeks going over the books, had 
the satisfaction of proving the examiner had made 
a mistake—the man had not stolen $1,335 as re- 
ported, but $1,340. . 


Induces offenders to confess 


The entire testing procedure has a decided psy- 
chological effect in inducing offenders to confess 
their crimes. 

One year between Thanksgiving and December 
20, during the night shift, a plastics factory had 
seven fires, five of which were definitely arson. 
Local police investigators urged both company 
officials and insurance investigators to have the 14 
people who could have set these fires take poly- 
graph tests. However, no tests were conducted, 
since those in authority did not believe in lie 
detection. 

On December 28 another fire broke out. But, 
unlike the others, this one raged out of control 
—causing damage of $87,000—and resulted in 
shutting down the plant. The next morning poly- 
graph tests were started, and before lunchtime 
one of the workers confessed to the examiner that 
he had set all eight fires. He admitted this during 
the pretest interview, before a single test could 
be conducted. The man stated that, had the poly- 
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graph tests been given before the destructive fire, 
he would have confessed at that time. 


Saves time and effort 


When the services of a competent polygraph 
examiner are used, investigators will save much 
time, effort, and money—and greatly increase 
their efficiency. This value of the polygraph logic- 
ally flows from the first three values discussed 
above. 


Uncovers deliberately “kited” shortages 


The polygraph often will uncover deliberately 
“kited” shortages. A shopping service caught an 
employee stealing an item worth $2.95. Threatened 
with criminal prosecution, the employee signed a 
confession to stealing some $4,600 worth of stock. 
When the insurance company attempted to get 
restitution, the employee said the total thefts 
would not be more than $300 in merchandise. 
Naturally the shopping service denied using du- 
ress. The employee was tested on the polygraph 
and found to be telling the truth. The employer 
accepted $300 as full settlement of the claim. 


Prevents future thefts 


Use of the polygraph by a company will help 
prevent future thefts. Experience has shown that 
most dishonest employees do not stop at one theft. 
They keep stealing and usually in greater amounts. 
Use now of the polygraph tends to weed out that 
thief. Insurance claims men and other investi- 
gators also report that the polygraph serves as an 
active deterrent. 

A large company had a night-deposit of $885 
missing from one of its branches. It was decided to 
give polygraph tests to all the employees who 
could have stolen the money. Not only did the 
polygraph examiner determine who stole the miss- 
ing $885, but 21 out of the 22 employees confessed 
to stealing from the company. The total confessed 
to by these 21 persons was over $7,650. 

What was the company to do—fire the 21 people 
and retain the one who had not stolen, a man who 
had only been handling cash for less than 2 weeks? 
The author recommended that none be fired! How- 
ever, this recommendation was dependent upon 
the condition that these employees be told that 
they would be given another examination in 6 
months. When this second group of tests was con- 
ducted, only 2 of the 19 still employed had stolen 
any money the previous 6 months. And, most 
amazingly, the thefts of these two persons totaled 
$1.55—a far cry from the thousand dollars or so 
which might otherwise have been missing. 
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One chain organization had an average shrink. 
age of over $47,000 per year. Then this “routine” 
or periodic polygraph testing began. Now, after 
3 years, the total shrinkage is down to less than 
$14,000 a year, although both their sales volume 
and number of branches have increased. 
Contrary to what one might guess, the average 
employee looks forward to these routine tests, 
Most employees steal only because they see others 
stealing and getting away with it. Even so, they 
are not really content. In the back of their minds 
they are continually worrying since there always 
is a possibility they will be caught. So, when a 
logical reason for their stopping—periodic poly- 
graph tests—appears, almost every one immedi- 
ately becomes a disciple of the goddess of honesty. 


Other uses 


The above are the six main reasons why more 
and more insurance companies and other business 
firms are utilizing the polygraph. There are other 
business uses, such as testing a confessed em- 
bezzler to determine the amount and location of 
any hidden assets he might be concealing from the 
investigators. 

Also, in the investigation of personal property 
losses where the circumstances are suspicious, and 
the insurance investigator is certain that the 
claim is fraudulent, nothing is lost by suggesting 
a polygraph test to the insured. Many times in 
cases of this type the insured has agreed to test- 
ing. In such cases mink coats and diamond rings 
have suddenly turned up just as mysteriously as 
they had disappeared. 


Getting People To Take the Test 


Since no one can be forced to take the examina- 
tion, some investigators believe that no liar would 
ever agree to take the test. They overlook the 


proved fact that if the instrument is first properly © 


explained, the innocent are more than glad to take 
the test so they can prove their innocence. The 
guilty almost always agree to take the test too, 
since they feel they “must” take it if their pleas 
of innocence are to be believed. 

Many investigators use the follovving technique 
to have people agree to take the polygraph ex- 
amination : 

Q. You claim you have no knowledge of how 
that robbery occurred? 

A. That’s what I’ve been telling you—I’m in- 
nocent! 

Q. Are you willing to prove that you don’t know 
anything about this robbery? 
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A. Sure. 

Q. Well, that’s fine. I’m glad to hear you are 
willing to take a polygraph test—that’s what the 
newspapers call a lie detector test. 

A. Say, that’s great! (probably innocent) or, 
Well, ah, yeh, I’ll take it (possibly lying). 

Also, many guilty parties think they can “beat 
the machine,” or that the investigators will forget 
about the tests if they show their “innocence” by 
agreeing. In fact, so frequently do guilty persons 
agree to testing that it is important to test im- 
mediately all those who are willing to take the 
examination. 


Polygraph’s Legal Status 


There is no federal or state law in this country 
which prohibits the giving of polygraph tests in 
criminal investigations. Before any examinations 
are conducted, the examiner requires that the 
person first agree to take the tests. Further, be- 
fore each examination the examiner has the per- 
son sign a permission form. 


“Regardless of what one reads, there is not one 
trustworthy device which can detect lies or truth by 
the swing of a dial needle. Nor are there any devices 
of any type which can consistently detect lies by 
measuring only one of the various physiological 
changes involved when a person lies. There are, how- 
ever, reliable and valid instruments termed ‘poly- 
graphs’ which record several physiological changes. 
The basic polygraph records changes in a person’s 
pulse, blood pressure, breathing, and galvanic skin 
response (perspiration). All these changes can be in- 
terpreted—but only by an expert—as indicating either 
truth or falsehood.” 


Contrary to popular belief, any admissions 
and/or confessions gained through the use of the 
polygraph are acceptable in any court. This is sig- 
nificant since so many who are lying confess fol- 
lowing the tests. In the past 7 years more than 80 
ang of those lying have confessed to the au- 

or. 

The opinions per se of the polygraph examiner 
are acceptable in court if there has been a pre- 


viously-signed agreement and stipulation to that 
effect. 


Accuracy of Polygraph Technique 


If a doctor were to be asked about the accuracy 
of a certain X-ray instrument at detecting tuber- 
culosis, he would first look at the questioner in- 
credulously, then he would have to stifle a smile. 
The doctor knows the “accuracy” of any X-ray 
instrument is completely dependent upon the doc- 
tor. It is exactly the same situation with the poly- 


graph—it is only as reliable and valid as the 
examiner. 
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It must be remembered that there are few truly 
competent examiners. A prospective user of the 
polygraph should very carefully check the qualifi- 
cations of any examiner he intends to employ and 
make sure the person is qualified. 

The latest estimation of the polygraph tech- 
nique, as used by this author, is based upon a 7- 
year study of almost 7,400 actual case subjects. It 
accords to this technique an accuracy of over 95 
percent, with less than a 4 percent margin of in- 
definite (inconclusive) determinations and a one 
percent margin of maximum possible error. 

In other words, in the examination of 100 per- 
sons, the examiner can report a definite and ac- 
curate diagnosis as to the guilt or innocence of 95 
of them. The actual known error for the past 7 
years is less than .0003. It is interesting to note 
that both of these known errors involved report- 
ing a guilty person to be innocent. 

The business use of the polygraph has been 
deliberately emphasized in this article so that the 
reader might get some idea how the polygraph has 
successfully proved itself in the commercial world. 


The Polygraph in Probation and Parole 


In court cases, following conviction and prior to 
sentence, if the defendant still claims to be in- 
nocent, the polygraph should be used. If the test 
results indicate he is innocent, the judge should 
certainly have this information available before 
sentencing. 

In a recent 5-year period, 42 Chicago judges 
wanted to make absolutely sure of the guilt of 
convicted persons. If the verdict had been ren- 
dered in a nonjury trial and the polygraph in- | 
dicated innocence, these judges would reverse the 
guilty verdicts since they now had a reasonable 
doubt. 

Another use of the polygraph during the presen- 
tence investigation would be to determine the ex- 
tent of a person’s previous criminality. For ex- 
ample, take the teenager who claims this is the 
first time he ever stole a car. It is? Or has he 
stolen cars 5 or 10 times before? And is that the 
only thing he has done? Or has he committed 
burglaries, robberies, and other serious crimes? 
A competent examiner can test to determine such 
information. 

The polygraph may also be used where there are 
alleged probation or parole violations and where 
the probationer or parolee denies he is guilty of 
the offense charged. Arrangements may be made 
in these instances for a polygraph examination 
by a competent examiner. 
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HE OTHER DAY I sat in on the polygraph (lie 
l detector) examination of a prisoner by Alex 


L. Gregory, one of the country’s most expert 
and experienced polygraph éxaminers, and Dr. 
LeMoyne Snyder, nationally recognized authority 
in legal medicine. I wanted to see for myself ex- 
actly how these examinations were conducted and 
to form some opinion of their value in determining 
the guilt or innocence of a person charged with 
crime. 

The prisoner under examination had been con- 
victed of a very serious offense and given a life 
term. He had stoutly and steadfastly maintained 
his innocence and lack of knowledge of the crime. 
He claimed that on the night of. the crime he had 
blacked out after drinking a great amount of 
bootleg whiskey which he suspected had also been 
drugged. A considerable amount of circumstantial 
evidence indicated his guilt and at the same time 
cast doubt upon his a in the crime by ~~ 
porting his alibi. 

‘This highly ‘interesting required 

about one and a half hours of preliminary exami- 
nation of the prisoner in order to develop the spe- 
cific questions which were to be put to him while 
his pulse, breathing, and. psychogalvanic skin re- 
flexes were being recorded by. the polygraph. The 
entire procedure was most. thoroughly and objec- 
tively carried out by Mr. Gregory, while Dr. 
Snyder and I remained in the background, out of 
sight of the prisoner. I was impressed by what I 
saw and decided to give a'little more study of the 
value of this instrument. For what they are worth 
I outline here the results of my inquiries and also 
set forth my conclusions as to when and under 
what circumstances the polygraph may be used to 
examine a federal prisoner. 
’- Among other things, I find that a lie detector is 
not really a “lie detector.” This popular term has 
probably contributed much to current miscon- 
ceptions concerning this machine. G2: Hanscom, 
director of the University of. Minnesota’s Depart- 
ment of Protection and Safety, prefers to call it 
an. emotional.or stress indicator. Por: that is ow 
the polygraph reallyis. 


A Penal Administrator Views the Polygraph 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
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How the Polygraph Works 


_ The polygraph records changes in the en 
blood pressure, pulse, and respiration. A blood 
pressure cuff, identical to that used by physicians, 
is fastened in the usual place around one arm. 
When the cuff is inflated, the alternate distention 
and contraction of the subject’s arm due to his 
pulse action and changes in blood pressure are 
eventually transmitted to a recording pen arm. A 
corrugated rubber tube is placed around the sub- 
ject’s chest, and the changes in the subject’s chest 
measurements as he inhales and exhales are also 
recorded on the moving graph paper: The latest 
machines are supplemented by a unit which re- 
cords the psychogalvanic skin reflex of the subject, 
and for this purpose a set of electrodes is attached 
to both surfaces of one hand; as an imperceptible 
electrical current is passed through the hand, a 
galvanometer records the variations in the flow of 
that current. Sweating, for example, will increase 
the flow of electricity.. Because changes in blood 
pressure can be induced by surreptitious muscular 
activity, some advanced polygraph models are 
equipped with an additional unit for recording 
muscular movements. 
_.. Correctly applied, the polygraph will faithfully 
record these. physiological changes of the subject. 
It will graphically betray any changes caused by 
the emotions of the subject as the polygraph oper- 
ator verbally examines him. But that is all it willdo. 
Whether the polygraph is useful in its “lie 
detection” purposes depends entirely on the way 
the polygraph examiner questions his subject and 
on the way he interprets the physiological re- 
sponses as recorded on the polygraph. 


Role of the Examiner 


Virtually anyone of average intelligence can be 
taught to operate the polygraph machine, and it 
doesn’t take long. But the interrogation techniques 
and the interpretation of results require intelli- 
gence and perception of the highest. order. And 
this training takes longer, much longer. For here 
is where the polygraph procedure becomes almost 
infinitely complex. The key to the accuracy of the 
polygraph: is the examiner himself, and his own 
personality, motivation, training, and experience. 
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There are varying opinions among polygraph 
experts as to the interrogation technique that 
should be used. There is even a difference of opin- 
ion as to the timing of the questions, whether 10, 
15, or 20 seconds should form the interval between 
questions. Undoubtedly some of these differences 
are related to differences in personality, for this 
is essentially an interview situation and the tech- 
nique inevitably must be influenced by the per- 
sonality of the interviewer and the methods that 
he has found to be the most effective. 


“From various persons who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the polygraph field I have elicited an 
opinion of the number of qualified examiners there are 
in this country. Most of them estimated about a half- 
dozen. One charitable correspondent thought there 
might be as many as two dozen. But that was the high- 
est estimate I received. Yet I find that there are 
some 2,000 polygraph examiners in the Nation today, 
most of whom have received no more than 6 weeks’ 
training in the use of this device. These persons work in 
other fields as well as that of crime detection and in- 
terrogation. Employers, for example, may use the. poly- 
graph routinely in screening new employees, for cutting 
down employee thefts and other purposes.” 


One school of thought, exemplified by Gregory, 
asserts that the examiner must conduct his inter- 
rogation of the subject on the basis of complete 
honesty and mutual confidence. His cardinal prin- 
ciple is that the examiner must be honest with 
himself and with every person he talks to. He 
depends on a preliminary interview with the sub- 
ject to establish this confidence and to appraise 
his subject. The actual procedure he uses would 
require an extended discussion at this point, but 
it depends on the subject’s realistic knowledge of 
what the machine will do and what it won’t do. 
He knows, for example, that as long as he has no 
fear connected with a lie he can sit and tell false- 
hoods all day and the chart will reflect no dis- 
turbance. But he knows also that if he has a fear 
of being caught in a lie, that fear, if he goes ahead 
and tells a lie, will cause disturbances which the 
machine will record. 

On the other hand, another school of thought 
apparently believes that almost any subterfuge or 
artifice that will break out the physiological re- 
sponses of the subject is warranted. For example, 
in order to determine if the subject is a “reactor” 
or a “nonreactor” the examiner will throw in a 
“personal embarrassing question,” which usually 
has to do with the more abnormal sex habits of 
the subject. 

Regarding this technique, Professor Fred E. 
Inbau, nationally-known police expert and pro- 


fessor of law at Northwestern University, has 
commented : 
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A subject’s reaction to a stimulus question of the 
“personal embarrassing” type is not significant for any 
practical, useful purpose. Moreover, it can be misleading 
to the examiner using it. The factors of surprise, antiici- 
pation, embarrassment, etc., which constitute the stim- 
ulating effect of a “personal embarrassing question,” 
are totally different and unrelated to those involved in 
a question about the offense under investigation. For 
control purposes the examiner might just as well set 
off a firecracker as to ask a “personal embarrassing” 
question. 

I suspect that the practices of most polygraph 
examiners would fall somewhere between the two 
techniques I have mentioned. But these examples 
will demonstrate the ethical distinctions that the 
examiners must make and the sensitivity of the 
interrogation procedure itself. A more technical 
discussion of the interrogation procedure and the 
use of such apparently valid techniques as the 
peak of tension test, the location test, and the 
control tests, I shall leave to others whose ex- 
perience with them is more firsthanded. 

From various persons who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the polygraph field I have elicited an 
opinion of the number of qualified examiners 
there are in this country. Most of them estimated 
about a half-dozen. One charitable correspondent 
thought there might be as many as two dozen. But 
that was the highest estimate I received. 

Yet I find that there are some 2,000 polygraph 
examiners in the Nation today, most of whom have 
received no more than 6 weeks’ training in the use 
of this device. These persons work in other fields 
as well as that of crime detection and interroga- 
tion. Employers, for example, may use the poly- 
graph routinely in screening new employees, for 
cutting down employee thefts and other purposes. 


Not All Persons Are Fit Subjects For Testing 


There is also the question of the qualifications 
of the subjects themselves for polygraph testing. 
As with so much about the polygraph, there is a 
great deal of difference of opinion on this point 
too. Whether some physiological and mental ab- 
normalities completely disqualify a person for 
testing is a matter of controversy, but it is at 
least apparent that there are certain types who 
make difficult subjects. High or low blood pres- 
sure, according to Professor Inbau, ordinarily 
does not prevent the accuracy of the test. How- 
ever, he cites the case of a woman with abnormally 
high blood pressure who had been interrogated by 
police until she was extremely fatigued. He re- 
fused to conduct a lie detector examination that 
the police insisted upon and departed after recom- 
mending that they discontinue their interrogation. 
His advice went unheeded. Within two hours the 
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woman became unconscious and the interrogators 
sweated in apprehension that she might die before 
a physician could arrive and treat her. 

Gregory was once engaged to give a polygraph 
test to a woman whose blood pressure was nor- 
mally about 140 but every time she came near the 
polygraph it would go up to nearly 250. He finally 
had to abandon his attempts to get an accurate 
polygraph test on her. 

Some diseases of the heart, respiratory dis- 
orders, and extreme nervousness or emotional 
tension in the subject also make it difficult to 
detect deception. Persons who are on the border- 
line between psychosis and mental normality are 
doubtful subjects. 

There seems to be some consensus that persons 
who have been interrogated at length by police 
officers no longer make suitable subjects for the 
polygraph. One insight into police techniques may 
be seen in this quotation from Fred E. Inbau’s and 
John E. Reid’s book on lie detection: 

Experience on the part of competent examiners, who 
restrict their practice largely to personal investigations, 
indicates that their percentage of accuracy far exceeds 
that of examiners in police cases. The difference may be 
attributed in large part to the fact that the personnel 
investigator’s subjects are in much better condition for 
their tests. They have not been physically abused and 
usually not extensively interrogated. 

It also appears that some persons who have no 
fear of detection are able to outwit the polygraph 
examiner. Others are able to control their re- 
sponses by means of mental sets or attitudes, and 
still others have so rationalized their offense that 
lying about it produces little emotional disturb- 
ance. 

One authority, Major Chris Gugas, claims there 
are as many as 30 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion who would not make fit subjects for the poly- 
graph. He includes in this percentage the mentally 
incompetent, small children, senile persons, and 
persons with certain serious illnesses. 


Situational Factors Affect Polygraph Results 


Situational factors also show up which some- 
times affect polygraph results. Dr. Daniel J. 
Condon, medical examiner at Phoenix, Ariz., and 
widely acknowledged as one of the country’s best 
polygraph examiners, told me of a case in which 
he was investigating the disappearance of a mar- 
ried woman. The husband claimed she left him 
occasionally for other men and that she would re- 
appear when she tired of her latest Lothario. The 
polygraph examination of the husband showed a 
perfect pattern of a man who had killed his wife 


and secreted the body. The police were still trying 
to get a confession out of him when the wife re. 
turned home. She airily owned up to her husband’s 
story that she had run off with another man for a 
while. 

One might conjecture that this man had often 
dreamed of disposing of his wife in this fashion, 
not without cause, and that his guilt feelings ac. 
counted for his reaction under polygraph examina- 
tion. However, Dr. Condon feels that the man had 
low intelligence and this factor accounted for an 
erroneous interpretation of a polygraph tracing. 

Another incident related to me by Hanscom 
demonstrates at once both the great value and the 
possible pitfalls of the polygraph. A young girl 
had been raped, and a suspect arrested and 
charged with the crime was identified as the cul- 
prit by two eye-witnesses. The man vigorously 
protested that he was innocent, but a polygraph 
examination disclosed guilty reactions to the perti- 
nent questions. Hanscom persevered in some 20 
examinations and finally told the man that if he 
was not guilty of the rape he was involved in a 
similar crime. This turned out to be the case. The 
subject confessed that he had raped a girl in 
another city 2 years previously. After this admis- 
sion, he ran innocent reactions to the crime in 
question. 


“Although the polygraph is commonly used for in- 
vestigative purposes, I have heard of only one case in 
which polygraph recordings and their interpretation 
by the examiner have been admitted in court. Gen- 
erally, the courts have taken the attitude in various 
decisions that the polygraph is still experimental, that 
it should not be too hastily accepted, that it is not yet 
sufficiently recognized scientifically, and that it there- 
fore has no place in the courtroom. Court decisions in 
denying the use of polygraph results to the prosecu- 
tion have also denied them to the defense. The poly- 
graph experts I have consulted generally agree with 
these findings.” 


The polygraph, or the polygraph examiner, can 
sometimes clear a man who is actually guilty. 
Earlier this year I recall reading the case of an 
Ohio truck driver who had confessed killing the 
husband of a woman with whom he was friendly. 
After he was given a “lie detector” test, the in- 
terrogator interpreted the results as indicating 
that the confession was false. The man insisted he 
was guilty, but he was released anyway. When 
new evidence eventually turned up the driver was 
taken back into custody and questioned under the 
influence of a “truth serum.” He straightened out 
several discrepancies in his original story and led 
police to the weapon he had used in committing 
the murder. 
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A PENAL ADMINISTRATOR VIEWS THE POLYGRAPH 


Polygraph Findings and the Courts 


Although the polygraph is commonly used for 
investigative purposes, I have heard of only one 
case in which polygraph recordings and their 
interpretation by the examiner have been admit- 
ted in court. Generally, the courts have taken the 
attitude in various decisions that the polygraph is 
still experimental, that it should not be too hastily 
accepted, that it is not yet sufficiently recognized 
scientifically, and that it therefore has no place 
in the courtroom. Court decisions in denying the 
use of polygraph results to the prosecution have 
also denied them to the defense. The polygraph 
experts I have consulted generally agree with 
these findings. Hanscom, for example, says that 
“any person with sufficient funds can buy an in- 
strument (polygraph) and there is no law to stop 
him from using this instrument regardless of his 
background or lack of training.” However, most 
of these experts agree that eventually polygraph 
results will be admissible in court, but not until 
the field has developed acceptable standardization 
of test procedure, qualifications of examiners, and 
the instrumentation itself. This, according to Dr. 
Condon, is on the “dim horizon of a distant 
future.” 


“Effective rationalization and self-deceit may ... 
be found in the case of a convict who has been pro- 
claiming his innocence over a period of years and at- 
tempting to convince the authorities that he should be 
given his freedom. He may have so rationalized his 
offense that his deception might not be detected on a 
lie-detector test.” 


I subscribe to Dr. Snyder’s opinion that when 
such standards are set, the results of polygraph 
examinations should be accepted in court the same 
as any other type of scientific evidence. As the 
doctor points out, there is no scientific test or pro- 
cedure which does not contain sources of error. 
Expertly trained pathologists may be uncertain 
and confused on occasion as to whether or not the 
arrangement of a few cells under the microscope 
is really cancer. Healthy persons have been diag- 
nosed as syphilitic on the basis of a positive blood 
test. Highly trained roentgenologists are some- 
times completely misled in the interpretation of 
shadows they see on an X-ray film. Dr. Snyder’s 
conclusion has undoubted validity : 

Doctors and scientists generally recognize this fact 
—are always aware of the possibility of a mistake but 
in spite of it recognize the tremendous importance and 
usefulness of these diagnostic procedures. Courts in the 
United States are eager to accept evidence obtained as 


a result of such tests and at the present time an X-ray 
viewing box is a standard piece of courtroom equipment. 
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The doctor also reminds us that polygraph find- 
ings may actually be more reliable than most other 
types of evidence that the courts accept so eagerly. 
Eye-witness testimony, for example, has perhaps 
the most pitfalls of any type of evidence. As a 
matter of fact, experience discloses that the wit- 
nesses who are inclined to be the most positive in 
their identifications are usually the ones whose 
conclusions are the most fallible. Psychiatric testi- 
mony is often conflicting, sometimes diametrically 
opposed. Each side can often produce medical ex- 
aminers who have made completely inconsistent 
findings. And so it goes. 


Policy Governing Use of the Polygraph 


Now what conclusions can a penal administrator 
reach in formulating a policy for denying or grant- 
ing polygraph tests to persons who have already 
been convicted of the crimes in question? The 
reasoning of Chief George H. Brereton of Califor- 
nia’s Bureau of Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation is of interest. His examiners have on 
several occasions conducted polygraph examina- 
tions of inmates in the state prisons, and hence 
his observations are based on solid experience. He 
feels that the polygraph examinations of convicted 
prisoners are less conclusive because: 

1. The case has been investigated and tried and the 
prisoner has undergone extensive and intensive inter- 
rogation which normally prevents the employment of 
some of the control questions generally poe 

2. The offense of which the prisoner stands convicted 


is remote enough in time that the emotional impact 


generally present shortly after commission of an offense 
is lacking. 


8. The physiological responses which are depended 
upon in the interpretation of polygraph charts stem. 
from fear of detection and this is dulled by the passage 


of time as well as the fact that trial has been had and 
conviction already suffered. 


4. Almost invariably a person, responsible for an 
offense, over a period of time will rationalize his actions 
and so distort the truth in his own mind that he is 
relatively free of the guilt response which is normally 
present shortly after the commission of the offense. 
Chief Brereton has plenty of support for his 

statements. Dr. Condon goes so far as to say that 
the “effective use of the polygraph is more artful 
than scientific at this time,” that the polygraph 
has no place in court, and more specifically, that it 
has no place in a prison system. But he does ac- 
knowledge that there might be exceptional in- 
stances where it could be of value in these situa- 
tions. 

It seems pertinent to remember in this respect 
that if the prisoner can convince the institutional 
authorities that there is a reasonable doubt as to 
his guilt his chances of securing his parole or re- 


lease might be favorably enhanced. Under these 
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circumstances the emotional stress would appear 
sufficiently acute to make the use of the polygraph 
valuable and offset the reasoning of Chief Brere- 
ton that the prisoner’s offense is so remote that 
the emotional impact that had been present at the 
time of the offense is lacking. As a matter of fact, 
the prisoner may be under greater emotional 
stress in prison than he was at the time of the 
trial, especially if he has a burning sense of being 
unjustly convicted. To be sure, many prisoners 
rationalize their actions but it is hard to believe 
they can achieve the degree of equanimity that 
would enable them completely to flatten their 
emotions. 

On this point Professor Inbau has written that 
“effective rationalization and self-deceit may .. . 
be found in the case of a convict who has been pro- 
claiming his innocence over a period of years and 
attempting to convince the authorities that he 
should be given his freedom. He may have so 
rationalized his offense that his deception might 
not be detected on a lie-detector test.” 

Albert E. Riedel, retired inspector of the Berke- 
ley, Calif., police department and one of the few 
universally acknowledged experts on the poly- 
graph, backs up much of Chief Brereton’s reason- 
ing in a similar manner. He says: “If this individ- 
ual (the prisoner) has spent all his years telling 
himself and anyone else over and over again that 
he is innocent, then as far as he is concerned he is 
in fact innocent. This individual will give all the 


indications of innocence on any polygraph exami- 
nation.” Inspector Riedel has assisted me in form. 
ulating at least a part of the following conditions 
which shall for the time being form the policy of 
the Bureau of Prisons governing polygraph ex- 
aminations: 


1. Decision as to whether to grant the pritticge of a 
polygraph examination will be determined on the basis 
of an individual study of each case. 

2. The evidence which convicted him shall be of a 
circumstantial nature which is apparently not totally 
conclusive. 

8. The subject shall be thoroughly examined by the 
psychiatrists and medical officer to determine his fitness 
for polygraph procedure. The results of these examina- 
tions shall be made available to the polygraph examiner, 

4. The privacy of the examination room must be 
acceptable to the polygraph examiner. 

5. The scope of the examination shall not be limited, 
but interrogation procedure shall follow generally the 
ethical principle stated by Alex L. Gregory. 

6. A copy of the transcript of the complete trial should 
be available to the interrogator. 

7. The length of any session or the number of sessions 
shall not be 

8. The polygraph examiner himself must be one whose 
standing in the field is unquestionably recognized. 

9. No prisoner shall be required to take a polygraph 
examination. 

10. The findings of such examinations shall not be 
regarded by prison personnel as proof of either in- 
nocence or guilt, and these findings shall be turned over 
to the appropriate law-enforcement officials for any 
further investigation toward which they might point. 

11. The polygraph ordinarily shall not be u for the 
purpose of interrogating prisoners suspected of mis- 
conduct in the sag It shall be used only, when author- 
ized, in searching for the truth in cases where the 
prisoner may possibly be innocent of the offense for 
which he was imprisoned. 

12. All such requests for polygraph examinations shall 
be referred to the Director by institutional heads 
postier with data supporting denial or grant, for final 

ecision. 


No bad man ever wished that his breast was made of glass, or that 
others could read his thoughts. But the misery is, that the duplicities, the 
temptations, and the infirmities that surround us, have rendered the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, as hazardous and contraband a commodity as a 
man can possibly deal in. 


—CALEB C. COLTON 
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juvenile delinquent, and exposed to the re- 
habilitative measures of a state training 
school, return to his former illegal pursuits after 
parole, while another, with the same legal classifi- 
cation, and exposed to the same measures, succeeds 
while on parole and makes a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to society ? What seem to be the characteris- 
tics that differentiate between the two of them 
and the groups they represent? If there are such 
distinguishing characteristics, can they be used in 
the development of an instrument for the predic- 
tion of recidivism among institutionalized juvenile 
delinquents? 

These were the questions that formed the foun- 
dation for a study recently completed on juvenile 
delinquents in Massachusetts. The justification 
for the study itself was almost self-evident. Re- 
search showed that most training schools through- 
out the country were faced with the problem of 
recidivism among their parolees. Studies revealed 
recidivism rates ranging from 43 to 73 percent of 
original commitments. Other studies showed that 
from the juvenile delinquent population of today 
sprang the nucleus of the adult criminal population 
of tomorrow. A final justification came from the 
fact that research into this area was extremely 


Wis DOES ONE boy, legally classified as a 


Background of the Study 


The term “recidivist” itself is a comparatively 
unknown one out of legal circles. “Repeater” would 
probably be a more commonly used description. 
Although defined in different ways, a recidivist 
is defined here as a person on parole from a train- 
ing institution who is returned to the institution 
for violation of parole, who is recommitted by the 
courts, or who appears in a higher court while on 
parole and subsequently is sentenced to another 
institution. Conversely, a nonrecidivist would be 
4 person who is still on parole without having had 
his parole revoked, or who has been discharged 
from parole and has no further record of institu- 
tionalization as a juvenile. Violation of parole is 


*Dr. Arbuckle is director of counselor education and 
professor of education at the Boston University School of 
ucation and Dr. Litwack is assistant professor. 
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considered to be the failure to observe parole 
regulations, or the violation of a law, which neces- 
sitates a person’s return to the training school. 

The locale for this study was the Lyman School 
for Boys in Westboro, Massachusetts. Established 
in 1846, the school is under the jurisdiction of the 
Division of Youth Service of the State Department 
of Education. Operated on the cottage plan, the 
school is classified as an “open” institution—with- 
out walls or fences. The school program is almost 
entirely academic in nature, with classes conducted 
from special ungraded sections through the tenth 
grade. The population used was drawn at random 
from the total group who passed through the 
school during the period from January 1, 1953 
to December 31, 1956. The school, exclusively for 
male juvenile delinquents, is comprised of an 
average population of between 275 and 300 boys. 
The age range of the group with few exceptions 
goes from 12 to 17, inclusive, and the average 
length of stay at the school is from 6 to 7 months’ 
duration. 


Similar Studies 


Research revealed only three published studies 
dealing with the problem of recidivism among 
juveniles. Kirkpatrick! found eight factors to have . 
a bearing on recidivism. Examining only first 
offenders, he found the following to be relevant: 
Age 
. Color 
School grade 
. School problem 
. Number of children in family 
. Neighborhood 
. Type of offense 
. Number of agencies in contact with family. 
Kirkpatrick’s study, over 20 years old, did not 
proceed far enough in determining specific predic- 
tive measures related to recidivism. 

Eleanor Glueck? considered recidivism inciden- 
tally among her studies of juvenile delinquents. 
She came up with an assorted 15 factors that 
seemed to have a connection with recidivism. How- 


1M. E. Kirkpatrick, “Some Significant Factors in Juvenile Recidi- 
vism,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Volume 7, 1937. 
* Eleanor T. Glueck, “Status of Glueck Prediction Studies,” Journal 


of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, May-June 1956. 
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ever, in the same article, she also cautioned that 
prediction tables were no substitute for clinical 
experience, and were not to be applied mechani- 
cally. 

The final study dealing with this area was pub- 
lished in England by Mannheim and Wilkins.® 
This was based on prediction methods used in 
connection with a group of Borstal boys between 
16 and 23 years of age. Although this group was 
older than the typical group of juvenile delin- 
quents in this country, the statistical methods used 
and the findings were significant. Their book, Pre- 
diction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training, 
published in 1955, proved to be a great step for- 
ward in systematizing research and developing 
new ideas in the field. 


Procedures 


A total of 500 cases was used during the prog- 
ress of the study, divided into three separate 
groups. The first group consisted of 100 proved 
recidivists and 100 proved successes in residence 
at Lyman School for Boys from January 1, 1955 
to December 31, 1956. The second group consisted 
of 100 proved recidivists and 100 proved suc- 
cesses in residence at Lyman School from Janu- 
ary 1, 1953 to December 31, 1954. The third group 
consisted of 100 boys released from Lyman School 
during the period from August 1, 1958 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. The only restriction placed on boys 
chosen for study in all three groups was that they 
be in the training school for the first time. Previ- 
ously proved recidivists were eliminated before the 
basic groups were selected. 

Selecting items that might show a statistically 
significant difference between the two groups 
was done on the basis of research, availability, and 
objectivity. The procedure briefly then was as 
follows: 

1. A list of 163 variables centered in seven 
areas was compiled. These areas were: 

. Physical characteristics 

. Intellectual characteristics 
Family characteristics 

. Home characteristics 

. Previous history 

. Training school factors 

. Parole factors 

2. A separate data sheet was completed for each 
of the cases in the first group. These data sheets 


® Herman Mannheim and Leslie Wilkins, Prediction Methods in 
nae to Borstal Training. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
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were subjected to statistical treatment, and non. 
significant items were eliminated. 

3. The refined instrument was then adminis. 
tered to the second group, and the resulting data 
again subject to statistical treatment. 

4. The final form of the experimental predic- 
tion check list was administered to the third group. 
Then a minimum waiting period of 17 months was 
started beyond the date of release. Of the original 
group of 100, all were on parole at least 17 months, 
73 percent were on parole at least 18 months, 
53 percent were on parole at least 19 months, and 
33 percent were on parole at least 20 months. 


Experimental Prediction Check List 


Ten items were found to show statistically 
significant differences between recidivists and non- 
recidivists. These items, with brief comments on 
each, were as follows: 

1. Height.—The taller the boy, the more likely 
he was to succeed. Apparently, those who were 
below-normal in height felt the need to compensate 
for their lack of size by aggressive and antisocial 
acts. Other physical characteristics showed no dif- 
ference between the two groups. 

2. Mother’s age at time of boys commitment. 
—tThe older the mother, the more likely a success. 
Mother’s who were older seemed to spend more 
time in the home supervising the boy. Younger 
mothers more often worked or were engaged in 
other pursuits which kept them out of the home, 
resulting in a lack of supervision for the boy. 

3. Father ever in jail_—If the father was never 
in jail, the boy was more likely to succeed. This 
would seem to be the matter of setting an example 
for the boy. In addition, a father who was in jail 
would leave the boy with no adequate male figure 
in the home for supervision. 

4. School grade completed.—The higher the 
grade reached by the boy, the more likely he was 
to succeed. As shown in many studies, delinquents 
frequently have difficulty in school, are retarded 
in school, and present discipline problems. 

5. Age at first court appearance. 

6. Age at time of commitment. 

7. Age arrived at training school.—Items 5, 6, 
and 7 obviously are interrelated. The older the boy 
in each case, the more likely he would succeed. 
Younger boys seemed to find the dual problems 
of entering adolescence and school to be too much 
for them, and they tended to repeat antisocial 
behavior upon parole much sooner and more fre- 
quently. 
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8. Number of times in discipline cottage.— 
Placement in the discipline cottage was done on 
the basis either of a major violation of school 
regulations or an attempt to run away from the 
school. The success was more likely to never have 
been in the discipline cottage and to have made a 
satisfactory adjustment to school life. 

9. Age at time of parole.—The older the boy, 
the more likely a success. Those boys, as in items 
5, 6, and 7, who were old enough to go out and 
work were more likely to succeed. 

10. Paroled to school or work.—As in item 9, 
those old enough to legally leave school (age 16) 
were more likely to succeed. This represented one 
less pressure they had to face, and in many cases 
one less failure. 


Results 


At the conclusion of the 17-month waiting 
period (May 1, 1960), a study was made of the 
original group to see who had actually become 
recidivists, and who were still considered to be 
successes. Of the group of 100, a total of 35 were 
found to have been returned to the training school 
as failures on parole. The remaining 65 were 
either still on parole or had been discharged. 

Each boy had originally been rated on each of 
the 10 items, and checks placed in a success, fail- 
ure, or questionable column. When the results were 
tabulated, it was expected that the successes would 
include primarily those with a predominant num- 
ber of success characteristics, while the converse 
would hold true for the proved failures. The 
following table shows the final breakdown: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FINAL FINAL 
SUCCESS CHECKS SUCCESSES FAILURES 
10 1 0 
9 10 2 
5 18 6 
7 6 5 
6 3 8 
5 9 5 
4 10 6 
8 3 5 
2 5 
65 35 


An examination of the information contained 
in the table quickly indicated that two conclusions 
seemed in order. First, it was impossible to estab- 
lish an absolute critical or cut-off score on the 
check list at this time for prediction purposes. 
It is true that those individuals with eight or more 
checks in the success column would definitely seem 
to be the best bets for success on parole. How- 
ever, until the final status of all the members of the 
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group has been determined (either discharged 
from parole or had failed), no final definitive state- 
ment can be made. Second, it appeared that the 
recidivism prediction check list failed at this time 
in its primary purpose, i.e., to distinguish between 
recidivists and nonrecidivists from a prediction 
standpoint. 


Utilization of the Check List 


Using the ten items on the check list in a prac- 
tical situation could be done in several ways. As 
Eleanor Glueck pointed out, no prediction instru- 
ment can be used mechanically, and this experi- 
mental instrument is no exception. However, the 
items can have some practical value for those 
responsible for the conduct of training schools 
and those responsible for the supervision of per- 
sons on parole. 


“The success of a training school rehabilitative pro- 
gram can be measured only partially in terms of the 
rate of success among the parolees from the institu- 
tion. Trying to judge the efficacy of an institution’s 
program by the rate of success of its parolees fails to 
take into account the number of uncontrollable and 
indefinite factors that govern human conduct. The 
seeds of recidivism may be found within the psycho- 
logical framework of the boy, within the practices of 
a training school, within the environment of the boy, 
or within the parole practices of any given state. The 
problems of insufficient staff, poorly trained personnel, 
overcrowded institutions, and overloaded parole agents 
merely serve to intensify the problem of recidivism.” 


First, it must be noted that seven of the items 
can be applied at the time the boy arrives at the 
training school. Assuming that every boy is rated 
on each of these seven items upon his arrival, it 
will soon be found that some boys score very low ~ 
on these seven items, and thus would seem to be 
headed for failure when released. With this in 
mind, these boys could be designated to receive 
intensive psychological help while in the institu- 
tion to help them meet the problems of outside 
life successfully upon their release. Granted, 
ideally every boy should receive such assistance, 
but this is not always possible due to the pressure 
of numbers and the lack of sufficient trained per- 
sonnel in most institutions. Thus, if a selective 
process has to be used, these boys would seem to 
be the ones most in need of some help while in the 
institution. 

Second, the instrument could be used by parole 
officers. All boys could be rated again at the time 
of release on all 10 items. It is not recommended 
at this time, however, that the instrument be 
used as a basis for determining those who should 
be released. However, those boys who reveal a 
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predominant number of checks in the failure 
column should be noted. The parole agents who are 
assigned to these boys could then be given their 
names, and a more intensive program of super- 
vision and guidance be instituted. 

Such a dual program could, if effective, have 
far-reaching consequences. Intensive counseling 
within the institution and intensive guidance 
and supervision while on parole for those boys who 
score low on the check list might reduce signifi- 
cantly the number of those who would otherwise 
be destined for failure on parole and return to the 
training school. The expense for such a program 
would be more than offset by the savings result- 
ing from the cost of supporting each boy while in 
a training school. More important, any expense 
would be more than justified by the savings in 
human life in producing more worthwhile citizens 
in the future. 


Findings and Conclusions 

The major findings resulting from this study 
are: 

1. Research reveals that almost all training 
schools for juvenile delinquents seem to be faced 
with the problem of recidivism among their 
parolees. The intensity of the problem varies 
from state to state, and depends to a great extent 
on the age and type of population. 

2. Few studies were found that distinguished 
between recidivists and nonrecidivists from a pre- 
diction standpoint. These studies are cited at the 
beginning of this paper. 

3. Criteria can be established to satisfactorily 
identify boys paroled from a training school as 
either recidivists or nonrecidivists. These criteria 
may vary depending upon the emphasis of the 
researcher. 

4. Boys who fell into the recidivists group 
differed significantly from those in the nonrecid- 
ivists group in the 10 characteristics previously 
cited as comprising the experimental form of the 
prediction check list. 

5. There apparently are other significant fac- 
tors which enter into recidivism which did not 
emerge during this study. These factors may 


Juvenile delinquency is an ambiguous and much overused word. It has 
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account for the failure of the final instrument to 
predict all successes and failures accurately. These 
other possibly significant factors may be found 
in the emotional and psychological areas which 
were not included in the scope of this study. These 
areas were purposely not included because of their 
usual subjective nature and difficulty in interpret- 
ing, but this does not mean that they are not 
possibly of significance. 


Implications of the Study 


It is readily obvious that much additional study 
is needed in the field of recidivism. The success 
of a training school rehabilitative program can 
be measured only partially in terms of the rate 
of success among the parolees from the institution. 
Trying to judge the efficacy of an institution’s 
program by the rate of success of its parolees fails 


to take into account the number of uncontrollable | 


and indefinite factors that govern human conduct. 
The seeds of recidivism may be found within the 
psychological framework of the boy, within the 
practices of a training school, within the environ- 
ment of the boy, or within the parole practices 
of any given state. The problems of insufficient 
staff, poorly trained personnel, overcrowded in- 
stitutions, and overloaded parole agents merely 
serve to intensify the problem of recidivism. 
There is little question about the desire and 
the need to reduce the rate of recidivism among 
juvenile delinquents, particualrly from the view- 
point of expense and the adult criminal population. 
It is hoped that the characteristics shown to be 
significant in this study may serve a twofold 
purpose. First, that they provide help to those 
in charge of institutions and parole in pointing 
out individuals in need of additional guidance 
to prevent and reduce the rate of recidivism. 
Second, that they serve to help others engaged in 
research in this area in opening up new possibili- 
ties for exploration. Eventually, this instrument, 
on the basis of additional research, experimen- 
tation, and validation, may form the nucleus for 
a satisfactory prediction check list to be used in 
the treatment and study of juvenile delinquents. 


taken on many accretions above and beyond its original meaning and thus 
has come to mean different things in different places and to different 
writers and readers. Today, the concept of “a delinquent” or “the delin- 
quent” is almost completely useless for research purposes. It needs precise 
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ANY PRISONS encourage groups of students 
Mes other interested citizens to visit their 

institutions. Do these visits motivate public 
interest in associating with the prisoners in a 
helping and sharing way after they are returned 
to their communities? The typical tour of some 
prisons may. have the opposite effect! Prejudices 
concerning the characteristics of criminals may 
be increased after observing the precautions 
considered necessary by some prisons, the double- 
steel entrance doors operated by remote control, 
the maximum security cells, “escape-proof” fences 
topped by electrically charged wires, and the 
towers where guards are equipped with automatic 
rifles and instructed to kill or maim the inmates 
who attempt to escape. The visitors may question 
the advisability of trusting these men as neigh- 
bors, co-workers, or possible employees. 
_ Is it possible to use public visits to state prisons 
to reduce prejudices and improve attitudes? The 
writers believe the answer is “yes” if the visits 
assist the public to gain a more objective and 
realistic impression of the true character, feelings, 
aspirations, and objectives of the inmates. We 
must alter the public conception of criminals 
depicted by television, the movies, and newspapers. 
The experiment, described as follows, may be a 
step in the right direction. 


Visit with the Inmates 


_ On March 5, 1960, 31 students from the Grad- 
uate School of Social Work at the University of 
Utah, and 17 of their husbands, wives, and friends, 
visited the Utah State Prison. About one-third 
of the group were females. After a short orien- 
tation they were seated in circles in six separate 
rooms. Six inmates from the Utah State Prison 
then joined the groups. The visitors “chatted” 
informally with the inmates for approximately 
1 hour, asking personal questions and.discussing 
prison policies and procedures. Examples of 
questions asked by the visitors ee: 

- How is the food? ae 

“How does the Board of Pardons function? 
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Will you have a job when you leave here? 

How many letters are you allowed to write each 
week? 

Have you been in other prisons? 

Have you been in solitary confinement? 

- What should be done to. improve visiting with 
relatives? 

-.What does the social worker do? 

Do you have a good warden?. 

‘Would you like to have more. penny while in 
prison? 

Does it bother you to sleep i ina cell? 

_ No effort was made to censor the answers and 
no prison Official‘remained with the groups. The 
inmates discussed freely their feelings and ideas. 
Their language was generally good. They. often 


responded with a sense of humor and with 


considerable capacity.for presenting their point 
of view. They answered many somewhat personal 


questions and tactfully avoided those which they 
felt might he too. revealing or penmuninaanert 


actually felt like on the inside -out, - 
and I left the prison feeling disappointed because ex- 
convicts have such a difficult time in finding employ- 
ment and staying out of trouble. I felt ashamed that 
the Society of which I am a member is more interested 
in ‘getting revenge’ on a man | than in _ trying to 
‘rehabilitate him.” 


After the meetings in small groups the inmates 
returned to duty and the visitors reassembled for 


a general discussion which focused upon the 
characteristics and needs of the prisoners. The 


visitors described the inmates which had met 
with their groups and asked questions of the 
director of classification and treatment, and a 
lieutenant representing the custodial personnel. 
Five of the six inmates were chosen by selecting 
every fifth person from a roster of prisoners who 


were immediately available during the time of the 


visit. The sixth person was one of the office clerks 


-who appeared to be a good prospect because of his 


relaxed, outgoing, cooperative manner, and be- 


‘cause he was available. All were informed of the 


assignment about half an hour prior to the group 
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discussions. They were asked if they would like to 
participate and were afforded an opportunity to 
withdraw from the assignment. The primary 
concern of some of the prisoners was to put on a 
clean shirt prior to meeting the visitors. Others 
were somewhat anxious about their ability to 
measure up to the assignment and needed en- 
couragement and support. 


“Little did I realize how significant a trip of this 
type would be in terms of giving me such a different 
perspective on the prisoner’s personality. The decadent 
state of our prisons, along with our outmoded penal 
philosophies, appear to me to be an injustice in this 
modern day, and I seriously believe more people should 
experience this level of communication to understand 
the prisoner and his real needs.” 


The director of classification and treatment was 
personally acquainted with the inmates, informed 
them about the assignment, and discussed their 
feelings about it. All of the inmates expressed a 
genuine desire to meet with the visitors. Some of 
their statements follow: 

“This might not help me, but I hope it helps them.” 


“If they learn more about us they might be able to 
straighten this place out.” 


“T’ve been in four times. Maybe they can tell me what’s 
wrong.” 


Two of the inmates were in a state prison for 
the first time, one was a second termer, two were 
experiencing their third prison sentence, and one 
was in prison for the fourth time. Their ages 
ranged from 19 to 36. Their offenses included rape, 
burglary, insufficient funds, and forgery. Most of 
them had been on probation or parole prior to 
incarceration. 


Findings 

Ten opinion questions were completed by the 
visitors before the group discussions with the 
inmates. The same questions were again answered 
after this experience. A comparison of the answers 
indicates that the visitors had a more positive 
attitude toward the inmates after their discussion 
in the small groups. Changes in opinions which 
were great enough to be significant to the 5 percent 
level of confidence, are reported as follows: 

Ease of associating with the inmates was im- 
proved.—Prior to the group discussions, 51 
percent of the visitors indicated they believed it 
would be easy to form a satisfactory personal 
relationship with an inmate. After the group 
discussions, 87 percent of the visitors were of 
this opinion. 

Understanding of personality characteristics 
was improved.—Prior to the visit, 31 percent of 


the visitors indicated they believed inmates would 
talk freely about their antisocial behavior. After 
the group discussions, 82 percent were in this 
category. 

Prior to the visit, 73 percent believed inmates 
used poor language. Only 50 percent had this 
impression after the group discussions. 

Fear of associating with prisoners was dimin- 
ished.—In answer to the question, “Do you have 
some fear or apprehension regarding a personal 
interview, alone, with a prisoner?” 74 percent 
checked “not at all” prior to the visit, compared 
with 89 percent after the group discussions. 

In answer to the question, “Do you want to 
associate with inmates in your. everyday 
world?” 69 percent checked “some” prior to their 
visit to the prison and 87 percent were in this 
category after the group discussions. It is 
interesting that after the group discussions two 
of the visitors indicated they would like “very 
much” to associate with inmates in their everyday 
world. 


Statements of the Visitors 


Following are verbatim statements written by 
some of the visitors after the group discussions: 


“T actually felt like I was on the inside looking out, 
and I left the prison feeling disappointed because ex- 
convicts have such a difficult time in finding employment 
and staying out of trouble. I felt ashamed that the 
society of which I am a member is more interested in 


— revenge’ on a man than in trying to rehabilitate 


“Little did I realize how significant a trip of this type 
would be in terms of giving me such a different perspec- 
tive on the prisoner’s personality. The decadent state of 
our prisons, along with our outmoded penal philosophies, 
appear to me to be an injustice in this modern day, and 
I seriously believe more people should experience this 
level of communication to understand the prisoner and 
his real needs.” 


“This was a very valuable experience in involving me 
emotionally in the problem.” 


“This is one of the best possible methods of helping 
people understand that prisoners are people, and to 
help them change their attitudes about prisons and 
prisoners.” 


“My impression wasn’t changed to any great extent. 
The only surprise I had was that the agreed with 
whom we met was extremely verbal and able to express 
himself quite well.” 


“I am sure that public attitudes toward prisoners 
could be greatly improved by visits such as this. My 
were on prisoners were drastically changed for the 

r. 


“This method of visiting a state prison provided 4 
unique opportunity to gain valuable insight into the 
personality and feelings of an inmate. Differing from the 
common ‘tour’ of the prison, this method attempted to 
supply the visitor with a different view of prison life 
— pd as seen through the eyes of the inmate 

imself. 
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Reaction of the Prisoners 


The prisoners were in agreement in their 
appreciation for the opportunity to talk in a free, 
uncensored manner with outside people. They 
stated that they were nervous at the beginning 
of the discussion, but became more relaxed toward 
the conclusion of the hour period. Some said that 


“This method of visiting a state prison provided a 
unique opportunity to gain valuable insight into the 
personality and feelings of an inmate. Differing from 
the common ‘tour’ of the prison, this method attempted 
to supply the visitor with a different view of prison life 
a pon? as seen through the eyes of the inmate 

imself.” 


they talked too much about their personal lives 
and personal problems and should have told about 
the undesirable aspects of prison and penal 
incarceration. Some comments were: 

“Hell, it probably didn’t help anyway.” 


“This is the first time I have talked to civilians in four 
years except to employees and my wife and kids. It seems 
kinda funny to be in a room with a bunch of men and 
women you don’t know.” 


“They (visitors) probably learn more about what it’s 
like being in prison from us like this than they do on a 
tour where all you hear is how good the place is.” 


ical and psychiatric treatment programs in 
correctional institutions is not new. During 
World War II, group methods were instituted at 
Army disciplinary centers and since then there 
has been a substantial increase in all forms of 
treatment programs. Group counseling was estab- 
lished as part of the California penal system in 
1944 and was instituted in New York and New 
Jersey soon after. 

According to Myers,! about 22 percent of cor- 
rectional institutions now have some form of 
group therapy but only 9 percent have reported 
using “dynamically oriented or analytic group 
Psychotherapy.” 


‘Herbert H. Myers, Robert J. Black, and John E. MeMillen, “Experi- 
ences with Group Psychotherapy in Adult Correctional Institutions in 
ede Island,” ournal of Social Therapy, Volume 4, No. 3, 1958, pp. 

*Lloyd W. McCorkle and Albert Elias, “Group Therapy in Correc- 
tional Institutions,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1960, pp. 57-63. 
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The men who took part in this experience 
volunteered to participate again if this type of 
program is repeated. 


Conclusions 


Methods should be devised to enable visitors to 
prisons to gain a more realistic impression of the 
true character, feelings, aspirations, and objec- 
tives of the inmates. James M. Reinhardt has 
recommended group discussions between former 
inmates and members of the community as a 
means of improving public understanding of 
these persons.! The group discussions described 
in this paper were effective in reducing some fears 
and prejudices, and motivated increased interest 
in improving conditions for the prisoners. Perhaps 
personal contact, by means of small group dis- 
cussions, is more effective than the typical 
examination of physical facilities, if the objective 
is to improve understanding of the inmates and 
their problems. 


1James M. Reinhardt, “The Discharged Prisoner and the Com- 


munity,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1957, pp. 47-51. 


More recently, McCorkle and Elias,? resurvey- 
ing the extent of group therapy in correctional 
institutions in 1959, noticed a marked increase 
over 1950 in the number of institutions using some 
form of group therapy. Thus, 72 percent of federal 
institutions and approximately 50 percent of state 
institutions reporting have such programs. How- 
ever, according to McCorkle and Elias, most group 
therapy programs are recent additions although 
some have been in operation for periods ranging 
up to 10 years in some instances, usually in insti- 
tutions for juveniles. Psychological testing for 
classification and assignment purposes was in- 
troduced as far back as 1930 and perhaps earlier. 

Today, there are prisons which have good pro- 
grams in education, religion, work, and recreation. 
As a result, tensions have been reduced and life 
in prison has been made more bearable. These are 
all to the good. We need to modify, however, in- 
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mate feelings and attitudes toward authority and 
responsibility. Unfortunately, these have not 
changed too much. 


Pilot Treatment Program 


In the District of Columbia, the Department of 
Corrections had stressed for many years the im- 
portance of treatment and training in prison and. 
had introduced a variety of innovations to im- 
plement its treatment and training program. How- 
ever, it was recognized that this was not enough. 
Therefore, in 1957 the Karrick Committee studied 
the whole problem of prisons, probation, and pa- 
role and subsequently: proposed a “pilot treatment 
program” with the hope that, even if a minimum 
of additional success could be obtained in the 
treatment of criminals during incarceration and, 
if expanded probation ¢ .d parole could be applied 
with safety and reason, an expensive new peniten- 
tiary might be avoided. It was recommended that, 
in addition to the broad training and treatment 
program now provided, “a particular (pilot-like) 
undertaking should be carried out with more ad- 
vanced offenders to determine if still additional 
treatment personnel may be beneficial. The De- 
partment of Corrections established at its Lorton, 
Va., Reformatory a Pilot Treatment Center, now 
the Psychological Services Center, consisting of 


“Today, there are prisons which have good programs 
in education, religion, work, and recreation. As a re- 
sult, tensions have been reduced and life in prison has 
been made more bearable. These are all to the good. 
We need to modify, however, inmate feelings and atti-. 
tudes toward authority and responsibility. Unfortu- 
nately, these have not changed too much.” 


a staff of three psychologists, two social workers, 
and one sociologist. This concentrated individual 
and group therapy approach to treatment of re- 
cidivist behavior was the first of its kind to be 
authorized specifically by an Act of Congress 
under Public Law covering the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 1959. The 
primary purpose of the unit is to “improve the 
character, attitudes, and work skills of habitual 
offenders so that they may return to the commun- 
ity without further recourse to crime.” The basic 
tool which has been chosen to accomplish this is 
intensive individual and group psychotherapy. 
Through the use of our therapeutic techniques, we 
are studying the behavior and personality of in- 
dividual inmates in relation to their criminality. 


Psychological Services Center 


‘Although the Psychological Services Center in- 
augurated its program of individual and group 


psychotherapy and psychodiagnostic testing in 
November of 1958, it was not until the following 
spring, when the unit moved to its own building 
(consisting of 10 offices, a conference room, and a 
waiting room), that the treatment program got 
into full swing. Each therapist was provided his 
own office, one corner of which was set aside as 

a “therapy corner.” This avoided the usual client- 
counselor formality behind a desk and allowed for 
an easy, friendly communication. Also, each room 
was appropriately but modestly decorated and 
furnished with new standard desks and chairs as 
would be seen in any government office. The win- 
dows were attractively draped and helped to dispel 
the usual drab, dismal appearance of prison build- 
ings. 

Functionally, the Psychological Services Center 
is under the broad immediate general supervision 
of the Director of the Department of Corrections 
and hence independent of, and not completely iden- 
tified with, the administration of the Reformatory. 
This functional dichotomy facilitates the identi- 
fication of the inmate with an independent staff 
therapist and helps establish a therapeutic rela- 
tionship more quickly. Thus, in actual operation, 
the Psychological Services Center serves the in- 
stitution more like an out-patient clinic or mental 
health center. Administratively, each therapist is 
responsible to the Chief, Psychological Services 
Center, who in turn, maintains liaison with the 
superintendent of the Reformatory for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

Each therapist usually carries an individual 
caseload of 11 to 13 inmates but by increasing the 
number of operating groups the size of each group 
has been reduced so that there are about 7 to 8 
inmates to a group. Each inmate remains a part 
of the institution and depends upon it for all 
security, custody, and welfare matters. Each man 
accepted for treatment is issued a pass allowing 
him to visit the Psychological Services Center for 
his scheduled therapy hours. 

The Center is attempting to understand each 
inmate better in terms of his unique set of prob- 
lems, his drives and attitudes, his temperament 
and his potentialities so that he can develop in- 
sight toward a better understanding of his prob- 
lems. Through the intensive program of individual 
and group psychotherapy, we hope he will learn 
to establish good interpersonal relations with 
others and how to express his feelings and emo- 
tions without resorting to antisocial acts for re- 
lease of pent-up feelings and frustrations. We feel 
that in a permissive atmosphere, through group 
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jdentification and expression, he will learn self- 
acceptance and mutual trust, and become better 
equipped to cope with his own and his neighbor’s 
problems and with his misperceptions of his role 
in the community. 

Also, to further its treatment purposes, the 
Center has initiated a research program to iden- 
tify significant psychological and_ sociological 
factors which contribute to criminality and habit- 
uation and to evaluate the effectiveness of our 
treatment efforts. All of the professional staff of 
the Psychological Services Center are now partici- 
pating in this research program. It is hoped that 
when these projects are completed, valuable data 
will be available for correlation and evaluation. 

Admission to the program is through voluntary 
application by the inmate. He may personally re- 
quest an interview or he may be referred by the 
institution’s Classification Committee, correctional 
officer, shop supervisor or other institutional per- 
sonnel. In all instances, however, each inmate, to 
be considered for treatment, must submit a writ- 
ten request: He is then called for a series of psy- 
chological tests (screening battery of intelligence, 
personality, attitudes) by the Clinical Psycho- 
logist and for an initial interview by the Psychi- 
atric Social Worker. At the following weekly Staff 
Conference, on the basis of the man’s testing re- 
ports-and the interview material, the entire staff 
reviews the case and a decision is reached regard- 
ing his eligibility for treatment. Factors consid- 
ered include age, education, intelligence, psycho- 
logical evaluation, length of sentence remaining or 
date of eligibility for parole, the selection of the 
most suitable individual and group therapists, 
tentative goal, and the therapeutic techniques to 
be employed. When accepted, each inmate, there- 
after, is seen one or more times per week in in- 
dividual and therapy sessions. At present there are 
69 inmates under treatment. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that there are 
those who enter the program with a thought to- 
ward parole and, often, are more interested in im- 
pressing the Parole Board with their “sincerity” 
about helping themselves than in doing something 
about improving their self-understanding. With 
a prison population, there is a danger that a 
therapist may become unwittingly enveloped in 
the manipulation by the inmate. Fortunately, de- 
spite this masked intent, the therapeutic relation- 
ship often develops into a genuine one. Forced 
interaction in groups, for example, leads to in- 
creased intrapsychic exploration of conflict and 


controversy and ultimately to compromise and 
harmonious agreement. The success of therapy 
often depends upon making this conversion. 


Individual Therapy 


Individual therapy is conducted in an informal, 
permissive atmosphere. All material is confident- 
ial but the inmate is advised that a brief report of 
his therapeutic progress will be furnished to the 
Parole Board when he is granted a hearing. To 
what extent this limits the freest expression of 
feelings and attitudes is difficult to assess. It has 
been our experience, however, this information 
has not been a deterrent to verbalization of feeling 
although it is recognized that this may limit ther- 
apy. Despite this limitation, however, we feel that 
the sessions are productive. The individual learns 
quickly enough that he can share and trust his 
confidence with his therapist and that he can ex- 
press his conflicts and understand his tensions and 
hostilities. 


Group Therapy 


Group therapy sessions for some, on the other 
hand, are not as easy for the inmate. Being a 
suspicious person to begin with, he approaches the 


group cautiously, frequently starting the session 


with a gripe (usually shared by others in the 
group) or remaining silent until he has assayed 
the situation. He is generally fearful about reveal- 
ing himself but after a period of time is willing to 
discuss “‘emotions and feelings” in a more abstract 
nonrevealing discussion. 

Groups are structured but remain informal ou 


‘permissive. The therapist is an integral part of» 


the group, serving as a resource © person when that 
appears necessary. 

Our experience with groups tally closely with 
that of Myers in that “‘acting-out behavior” does 


not “reach a point requiring disciplinary action.” 


-On the contrary, preliminary investigation of in- 


fractions requiring disciplinary action by the As- 
sistant Superintendent of Security and Custody 
shows a significant decrease (about 40 percent) 
in serious infractions when behavior before and 
during group and individual therapy is compared. 
On the other hand, we have found a small rise in 
minor infractions. One could easily speculate re- 
garding the implications of the above but further 
study is necessary before any valid conclusions can 


be reached... 


Inour program, each man is partici- 
pate in both group and individual therapy, al- 
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though generally not with the same therapist. In 
exceptional cases, we have not insisted that this 
be so but in each instance the situation is con- 
sidered thoroughly at staff meetings. 

We have found that the inmate prefers main- 
taining an interpersonal relationship with one 
person who can understand and accept him and 
therefore responds to individual therapy quite 
readily. Group therapy, on the other hand, is ac- 
cepted with more reluctance and defensiveness 
which need to be worked out before effective par- 
ticipation can occur. Since each person is carried 
in individual and group therapy, the problems and 
conflicts arising out of judicious selection for one 
type or the other or both are obviated although 
changes from group to group and from individual 
to individual are occasionally necessary for the 
most effective benefits to be derived. 

Not all criminal behavior is psychopathic or 
psychotic. A careful review of diagnostic classi- 
fication would reveal many inmates who char- 
acteristically do not fall within the expected 
nosology. For many, the behavior pattern resem- 
bles the impetuous acting-out of the immature, 
emotionally unstable individual who reacts with 
anxiety and depressive feelings. For others, it 
represents the angry, temper tantrum of a de- 
fective ego structure. The need for improving the 
ego structure and increasing one’s self-esteem and 
personal worth is apparent. 

More important than the specific method of 
therapy employed is the attitude and ego strength 
and involvement which the inmate brings into 
therapy. As he feels more secure in the therapeutic 
relationship he is able to bring forth and appraise 
many more facets of his personality and emotional 
difficulties and, subsequently, to modify his per- 
ceptions of himself and others. 

Also, as part of the overall therapy program, the 
staff conducts social education courses in: Psy- 
chology of Personality ; Marriage and the Family; 
Psychology of Sex; and Psychology of Adjustment 
After Release. 


A Case Illustration 


Following is a brief report of the therapeutic 
progress with one inmate who was in therapy for 
about one year: 

John is a thin, fragile looking, soft-spoken 26- 
year-old divorced man. Psychological testing re- 
veals a bitter, resentful man without close friends. 
Despite superior intelligence, he expressed many 
feelings of inadequacy, especially with regard to 
his “maleness.” He was resentful toward authority 
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and manifested strong antisocial attitudes as ex- 
pressions of his hostility and instability and ag 
compensation for his inadequacy feeling. 

Early in therapy, it was evident that John was 
expressing considerable resentment and hostility 
toward his mother whom he perceived as very 
dominating and controlling. She had wanted a girl 
when he was born and treated him as one. He left 
home at the age of 18 to join the Navy where he 
quickly made an adjustment. For a period, while 
in the service, he engaged in both homosexual and 
heterosexual practices. After marriage, while in 
the service, he remained physically and emotion- 
ally close to his wife and did not engage in further 
homosexual practices. His mother did not approve 
of his wife. He had not wanted a church wedding 
but on his mother’s insistence agreed to it. He 
described in great detail the tensions he developed 
about it, and the subsequent events leading to his 
eventual arrest for armed robbery. He feels that 
he should have taken a firm stand with his mother 
at the time. He now recognizes his own emotional 
involvements and understands how the gun made 
an inadequate man feel “big,” leading to the of- 
fense. He feels “stronger now” and also that his 
mother will accept his strength in him. He states 
that he understands his mother and her motiva- 
tions and bears no malice. 


“We have found that the inmate prefers maintaining 
an interpersonal relationship with one person who can 
understand and accept him and therefore responds to 
individual therapy quite readily. Group therapy, on 
the other hand, is accepted with more reluctance and 
defensiveness which need to be worked out before ef- 
fective participation can occur. Since each person is 
carried in individual and group therapy, the problems 
and conficts arising out of judicious selection for one 
type or the other or both are obviated although 
changes from group to group and from individual to 
individual are occasionally necessary for the most 
effective benefits to be derived.” 


In group sessions, he was at first reluctant to 
reveal himself and was distrustful of others in the 
group but obviously aware of what was going on 
in the sessions. Even though he commented rarely, 
he occupied the position of a respected, silent sort 
of leader. Toward the end of his therapy he began 
to thaw out and test himself within the group, 
although he still feared revealing himself com- 
pletely. 

Since his entry into therapy his demeanor and 
attitudes have undergone a significant change. 
Formerly morose and depressed, he has been more 
cheerful and content with his position. He feels 
he gets along well on the job, performing his 
duties in a creditable manner and relating well 
to the people in the office. 
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What is the impact of all this? The inmate 
recognizes that he alone cannot solve all his prob- 
lems, i.e., “the mess he had made of his life thus 
far,” and accepts the offer of help from some 
understanding person or persons. He learns that 
he may feel he has been wronged as a child or 
later or that: knowing the causes for his behavior 
does not justify it. Rather, the development of in- 
sight enables him to see how this feeling motivated 
his behavior and to use his energies more eco- 
nomically in behalf of his personal and social 
growth. 

Our inmate expressed his feelings about therapy 
thusly: “The impact on me had an impact on 
others. The effect on me produced a subtle change 
which in turn induced a change in the impression 
I made on others. My supervisors have said I have 
changed more than 150 percent. Somewhere along 
the line I realized that if there was going to be any 
change in my relationship with others, that change 
would have to come from within me. Because of 
the consistency of my relationship with others, it 
had to be me. Consequently, the relationships had 
to be changed. Now I am not merely a clerk. Not 
just another inmate. I am a person—a friend. 
Others are perceptive to me. There has been a 
subtle, intangible increase in the degree of respect 
for inmates. It is not a marked change but it is 
there.” 


Program Evaluation 


Although only a small number of men who have 
participated in this pilot treatment project thus 
far have been released from the institution, mak- 
ing it too early to give an accurate evaluation as to 
the full impact of the program, we have noted 
significant changes in the general attitudes and 
personality of those men who are under treatment. 
For example, we have been impressed with the 
following: 
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Diagnostic services, which are themselves first steps in the treatment 
process, should be available to all agencies and personnel involved with the 
offender’s welfare. At the institutional level, while the personal analytic 
methods may be ideal for some, ever-increasing steps in broadening the 
therapeutic scope must be implemented. 


—RALPH BRANCALE, M.D. AND Louis L. HEYN, M.D. 
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1. A greater understanding of themselves. 

2. A reduction in rationalization of behavior. 

3. A lessening of distrust, hostility, and suspi- 
ciousness. 

4. A greater acceptance of responsibility for 
past behavior. 

5. Assumption of more responsibility for chang- 
ing their behavior. 

6. A change in self-concept and development of 
more self-esteem. 

7. An increased awareness of life around them. 

8. A reduction of anxiety as to their role in the 
prison community and particularly in relation to 
the correctional force. 

9. The men are more hopeful. 

While the main activities of the staff members 
have been devoted to rendering direct individual 
and group therapy to inmates, we feel that the 


“What is the impact of all this? The inmate recog- 
nizes that he alone cannot solve all his problems, i.e., 
‘the mess he had made of his life thus far,’ and accepts 
the offer of help from some understanding person or 
persons. He learns that he may feel he has been 
wronged as a child or later or that knowing the causes 
for his behavior does not justify it. Rather, the de- 
velopment of insight enables him to see how this feel- 
ing motivated his behavior and to use his energies 
more ne in behalf of his personal and social 
growth.” 


Psychological Services Center has had a broaden- 
ing impact on the prison community and the cor- 
rectional staff as shown by their demonstrated 
interest in and sympathy with objectives of the 
program. The very existence of such a program 
has stimulated, to an extent, further interest in 
the psychological approach to treatment in the 
rehabilitation of inmates. However, there remains 
a great deal to be done as we reach more people 
and educate those who are not fully aware of the 
potentialities of this type of program. 
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New Horizons in the Treatment of. 
| Narcotic Addiction 


By MEYER H. DISKIND 
Supervising Parole Officer, Special Narcotics Project, New York State Division of Parole 


New York State Reformatory at Elmira Feb- 

ruary 3, 1955, after serving 2 years of a 5- 
year term for burglary, a crime committed to sup- 
port his narcotic habit. When paroled, he was 
apparently sincere in his desire to abstain from 
the use of drugs and to lead a law-abiding life. On 
March 30, less than 2 months later, Joe was 
arrested by the police for the possession of nar- 
cotics after admitting relapse 2 weeks after his 
parole. He received a 6-month sentence to the 
New York City Penitentiary at Rikers Island and 
upon the completion of this term was returned to 
Elmira for violation of parole. 

Helen Jones, 19 years old, was paroled from the 
New York State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford the same day as Joe, having served 1 year of 
a 3-year term for prostitution after being addicted 
to heroin for 2 years. She worked at her release 
job for 1 week, after which she quit because of in- 
adequate salary. The parole officer observed a 
change in her attitude and physical appearance. 
She shifted from job to job, always quitting for 
flimsy reasons. She was wan and sloven in appear- 
ance, her mother reporting that she either came 
home late at night or stayed away from home all 
night. On April 5, about two months after her pa- 
role, the parole officer examined Helen’s arms, 
noting several puncture marks. She then admitted 
she had reverted to the use of drugs 5 days after 
her parole and that she had been maintaining the 
habit by prostitution. She was returned to Bedford 
Reformatory as a parole violator. 

Incidents such as these can be repeated a hun- 
dred fold by parole and probation agencies 
throughout the country. The rate of recidivism 
among addicts was so high that, in effect, institu- 
tionalization, parole, return, and reparole were 
basically a revolving-door situation. Understand- 
ably, this led to a feeling of frustration on the 
part of parole officers who, despite their efforts 
were unable to effect a change in their parolees’ 
attitude. The sense ,of futility was further ac- 
centuated because an increasing number of pa- 
rolees with narcotic backgrounds were being re- 


J OE SMITH, 21 years old, was paroled from the 
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leased from state prisons and reformatories, re- 
sulting in a higher proportion of parole violators 
primarily for narcotic violation. 

More patients recover from cancer than from 
narcotic addiction, if we are to believe the recent 
surveys conducted on patients discharged from 
narcotic hospitals. Apparently no more than about 
5 percent of the latter group manage to abstain 
from the use of drugs subsequent to their dis- 
charge. 

In an endeavor to meet this ever increasingly 
perplexing problem, the New York State Divison 
of Parole, in November 1956, established the Spec- 
ial Narcotic Project after approval by the Gover- 
nor and the legislature. 

Four caseloads, three male and one female, were 
set up with a maximum of 30 parolees per case- 
load; with a senior parole officer in charge of the 
Project. The Project was granted considerable 
flexibility in working out its policies within the 
limits of public risk. 

Parole casework, by definition, involves the use 
of authority when the occasion demands it. One of 
our main areas of experimentation was to deter- 
mine the delicate balance between the traditional 
and authoritative approaches as applied to addicts. 
For example, some professional agencies engaged 
in the field of addiction and treatment frown upon 
the practice of arm examination to determine re- 
lapse, feeling that such a step would destroy a 
worker-client relationship. We could not go along 
with this proposition because, as one of the public 
agencies responsible to the community for its pro- 
tection, we would be derelict in our duty if we did 
not adopt detection techniques. On the other hand, 
routine physical examination, out of context with 
the total situation, might result in the disruption 
of a casework relationship. Under what circum- 
stances examinations were to be conducted was 4 
matter of study by the Project. 

Traditionally, a probation or parole violator 
who relapsed was the subject of delinquency ac- 
tion. In the Project it was recognized immediately 
that there might be instances where arrest for re- 
lapse would achieve no constructive purpose either 
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from the standpoint of community protection or 
client treatment. If there is no concomitant dep- 
redation of the community, and if the parolee 
does have a sincere desire to help himself, might 
we not take a calculated risk and permit him to 
remain in free society? This aspect probably was 
one of the main areas where research and experi- 
mentation was necessary. 

Our goal, of course, was complete abstinence. 
However, the medical, psychological, and correc- 
tional disciplines have, as yet, been unable to come 
up with a solution. Other studies did show that 
complete and abrupt permanent abstinence is, in 
most instances, difficult to achieve at first, even 
after hospital treatment. A patient will relapse 
several times before he is finally “reached” and 
displays sufficient emotional strength to abstain 
completely. We recognized, therefore, that there 
would be some parolees who would relapse before 
sufficient inroads could be made into their person- 
alities to achieve emotional maturation. Which 
parolees were salvageable and which not, was 
something we wanted to find out. 


“Traditionally, a probation or parole violator who 
relapsed was the subject of delinquency action. In the 
Project it was recognized immediately that there 
might be instances where arrest for relapse would 
achieve no constructive purpose either from the 
standpoint of community protection or client treat- 
ment. If there is no concomitant depredation of the 
community, and if the parolee does have a sincere 
desire to help himself, might we not take a calculated 
risk and permit him to remain in free society?” 


The four parole officers were taken from the 
regular caseloads and were selected because of 
their training, and who, by personality, could 
possibly effect a change in human behavior and 
outlook. They had no particular training in the 
field of narcotic addiction other than their experi- 
ence with addicts in the regular caseloads. A bib- 
liography on addiction was prepared which be- 
came required reading for the Project parole offi- 
cers. Additionally, they visited such narcotic facil- 
ities as Riverside Hospital, state reformatories 
Where they learned from the experiences of cor- 
rectional officials in dealing with addicts. Confer- 
ences were held with noted authorities in the 
field, and their advice and guidance was solicited 
in establishing the Project’s framework. 


Criteria for Parolee Selection 


1, Age.—It was felt that the younger addict, al- 
though more difficult to treat, should receive the 
benefit of specialized services. The studies of the 
State Attorney-General and Lexington Hospital 
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revealed that there is a gradual lowering of the 
age of onset of addiction so that a relatively high 
proportion of all addicts are in the younger age 
group. Other studies have indicated that many 
addicts reach a stage of maturation in their 
thirties and forties. Lexington records show a 
drop in the number of addicts who come back 
when they reach that age. Therefore, if we were to 
include the older addicts in our caseloads, our re- 
sults would be invalid, since many such parolees 
might abstain with or without our supportive 
therapy. 

2. Type of Drugs.—Studies have shown that in 
New York City, approximately 87 percent of all 
users are addicted to heroin while another 5 per- 
cent are addicted to other opiate derivatives such 
as dilaudid and laudanum, and to opiate synthet- 
ics, such as demerol and dolophine. It was, there- 
fore, decided to accept only those addicts who had 
used opiate-type drugs consonant with the degree 
of infection in the community. Marijuana and 
cocaine users were not selected because these 
drugs are not considered physiologically addicting 
in that their withdrawal symptoms are relatively 
mild. 

3. Method of Intake.—Only intravenous users 
were selected for 2 reasons. First, we felt that 
“sniffers” and subcutaneous injectors were not 
seriously addicted and secondly, we wanted to be 
able to detect relapse, a thing which can be more 
readily accomplished with “main-liners” because 
of the presence of needle marks. 

4. Intelligence.—Only those parolees who ap- 
proximate at least normal intelligence were con- 


sidered. Consequently those with IQ’s of 80 or 


below were generally excluded from the Project, 
although we have made a few exceptions in those 
instances where there were other strengths to 
compensate for the low intelligence, such as fam- 
ily sincerity, good motivation, financial security, 
etc. We would be burdened with a double handicap 
if, in addition to addiction, the client did not have 
the intellectual endowment to benefit from our 
treatment. Lexington studies, for example, show 
that mentally defective addicts are not as amen- 
able to therapy as normally intelligent patients. 
One agency even suggested that we were handi- 
capping our program by accepting any parolee 
with an IQ of less than 90. 

5. Length of Addiction.—The period of addic- 
tion was at least 6 months. Actually, the average 
length of addiction of the Project caseload is 
somewhere around 114 years. 
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6. Criminal Background.—The 1959 report of 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Narcotics Study reveals that “one of the often 
debated points in connection with narcotic 
addiction is the extent to which habitual users of 
drugs are criminals and then begin taking drugs 
as part of their criminal way of life or are persons 
who take drugs and then engage in criminal activ- 
ity in order to support their habit.” 

For Project purposes, we were interested only 
in those whose main problem of maladjustment 
was the use of drugs, regardless of the degree of 
criminal activity to support their habit. If, how- 
ever, a parolee displayed an extensive preaddiction 
criminal history, he was not considered suitable 
because he was basically an offender against 
society, with or without drugs, and as such would 
require a different type of treatment. 

Dr. Ausubel in his Drug Addiction (Random 
House, 1958), defines several types of addiction. 
The aggressive, hostile delinquent falls into the 
“symptomatic addiction” category. He is unable 
“to conform to the ethical standards of society. 
He is a remorseless, predatory ... delinquent... 
driven by hostile, aggressive impulses and deep- 
seated’ resentments. Of the various types of 


deviant drug addicts, he alone finds incentive in 


the illegality of addiction ... addiction is a 
relatively inconspicuous incident in the delinquent 
careers of antisocial psychopaths. The crimes they 
commit are not precipitated by the drugs they 
take.” Dr. Ausubel concludes that “drug addiction 
has no particular adjustive value for this type of 
person. It is only one minor symptomatic outlet 
(chosen if available) for the expression of his 
antisocial and aggressive trends.” 

It was felt that such users might abstain from 
the use of drugs while under intensive parole 
supervision for fear of detection and consequently 
our percentage of “success” would be an unreliable 
figure. 

Instead, the Project has elected to choose 
primarily what Dr. Ausubel refers to as “primary 
addiction—inadequate personality type.” These 
are individuals who are lacking in emotional 
maturation, have no adult goals, and, like most 
children, are interested in pleasure gratification. 
When faced with adult problems they escape into a 
life of fantasy by the use of drugs. For these 
addicts, drugs have a true adjustive value, and for 
that reason they are admittedly more difficult 
to treat. 

7. Familial Relationships—Dr. Leo Gold, psy- 
chologist at Riverside Hospital, in a recent article 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


in FEDERAL PROBATION (September 1958), con. 
tended that addiction is in large part due to the 
pressures and tensions within the family unit. We 
had observed previously in the regular parole 
caseloads that in many instances, users come from 
broken home situations; that there was dissension 
between parolee and his family; that either the 
family took no interest in the subject, permitting 
him to do as he pleased, or it dominated and 
directed his every move, leaving him with little or 
no freedom of action. Since the addict is a part of 
the familial milieu, returning him to the same 
forces that caused his downfall in the past would 
inevitably lead to the same disastrous conse. 
quences. In addition to treating;the addict, some 
change must also be effected in the family to bring 
out the constructive values of family living. It was 
therefore decided to accept only paroled inmates 
who will return to live in a family unit rather than 
those who plan to reside alone in a furnished room 
—not that the latter group was not deserving of 
casework services, perhaps more so—but for the 
purpose of our experiment, we tried to ascertain 
the efficacy of casework treatment with families 
as well as addicts. : 

8. Length of Parole Period.—Only those who 
had at least 1 year of their sentence remaining 
before completion of sentence were selected. 


Project Operation 


The Project was launched in November 1956. 
Gradually the four caseloads were filled, 95 percent 
of the parolees coming from reformatories with 
the remainder from state prisons. Parolee-addicts 
were required to report weekly to their parole 
officers for about 9 months, although in the 
regular caseloads, those adjusting well may be 
reduced to monthly reporting status after only 
3 months. Despite their more frequent reporting, 
Project parolees seldom ask for a reduction in 
reporting status. Most of them relate so well to the 
parole officer that they do not fear the reporting 
process, but rather look forward to their weekly 
meetings to discuss their progress and problems. 
Many have told us frankly that the parole officer 
is the only one that they can turn to for advice and 
counseling—that their families are too judgmental 
and biased and hence the parolees are reluctant to 
discuss their problems with the family. 


Family Contacts 


As previously stated, the family can make or 
break the addict. We find in many instances that 
the family is just as much in need of counseling 
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as is the parolee. We are thinking of Frank Jones, 
92 years old, (all names are fictitious) whose 
mother dominated and directed his daily activities 
and actually promoted Frank’s infantilization. 
When he sat down to breakfast, his coffee with 
just the right amount of milk and sugar was ready 
for him. She would not let him make his own bed 
because he was her “baby” and babies do not make 
beds. He always needed his mother’s permission to 
leave the house, even if it was only for a walk 
around the block. She discouraged his association 
with the opposite sex because “he was too young 
to think of such things.” He had few, if any, 
friends, because they were not permitted to visit 
his home. She was suspicious of his acquaintances 
because Frank was “too good for the likes of 
those.”” Small wonder that Frank became addicted 
at the age of 16. Since he was infantilized by his 
mother, he was unable to cope with the day-to-day 
problems and sought escape by use of the needle. 

It was no easy task for the parole officer, but as 
aresult of good casework relationship established 
with the mother, he was able to get her to see that 
her actions might have been a contributory factor 
to her son’s addiction. Although hostile to the 
parole officer at first, she eventually heeded his 
advice and gave her son more freedom of action 
and responsibility. Although he relapsed 2 months 
after his release, he eventually managed to abstain 
for a year and a half before he completed his 
parole term. 

Families must be visited at least once a month, 
but frequently more often, depending on the case 
situation. Because of the small caseloads, the 
Project parole officer is able to spend considerable 
time in the home. A recent survey showed that the 
officer spends an average of 1 hour and 10 minutes 
per contact. In most instances, we find that the 
parents discuss not only their son’s or daughter’s 
situation, but turn to the parole officer for advice 
in other areas of family and economic problems. 
This close relationship is possible not only because 
of the officer’s personality and experience, but also 
because he has the time to visit with them fre- 
quently and for long periods, to such an extent 
that he is regarded as a family friend rather than 
a law-enforcement agent. This is made possible by 
the small caseload. 

There is no basic difference between the case- 
work approach in the Project and in the regular 
caseloads. It is a question of degree not of kind. 
Obviously, with a small caseload, the worker is 
able to afford more intensive supervision and 


guidance, make better use of community resources 
than can a parole officer with a caseload about 
three times as large. : : 


Project Resources _ 


Funds.—The Project has a fund at its disposal 
to help parolees in need of financial assistance. It 
has been used for the purchase of jobs from 
private employment agencies, to avoid disposses- 
sion, to tide the parolee until he gets his first pay, 
to pay rent during an emergency period, to pay for 
transportation costs to Lexington, etc. Parolees 
are told that the money is given to them as a loan 
and that they will be expected to repay it when 
financially able. 


“Most addicts have little or no constructive aims or 
aspirations other than the securing of their next ‘shot.’ 
Therefore, a good deal of the parole officer’s energies 
are directed toward building up in the addict a desire 
for constructive leisure-time interests (in addition to 
motivating the subject toward successful vocational 
adjustment, previously mentioned) and to refer him to 
appropriate recreational and educational centers.” 


Needless to say, the use of funds is an excellent 
tool to cement the worker-client relationship, and 
is of assistance to us in the treatment process. 

Employment.—The vast majority of addicts 
have no vocational skills. It is almost axiomatic 
that regular and full-time employment is a vital 
factor in the promotion of abstinence. The parole 
officers have been trained in vocational guidance 
and counseling. In addition to their own leads, 
parole officers refer unemployed subjects to the 
Parole Division Employment Bureau, private 
employment agencies (through use of Project . 
funds) and the New York State Employment 
Service. Since the latter agency will not knowingly 
refer an addict to a job, a special liaison was 
established with it and exceptions are made for the 
Project as well as certain other narcotic agencies.. 

Through the cooperation of the New York State 
Rehabilitation Division, Project parolees are 
referred to that agency for vocational aptitude 
testing, job training and eventual placement, with 
all expenses paid by that agency. 

Schooling—Most of our parolees have never 
completed their high school education, while 
several, particulary Puerto Rican, were never 
graduated from elementary school. Great emphasis 
is therefore placed on evening schooling. At the 
beginning of the last school term, 23 parolees 
were referred to academic and vocational schools. 

Leisure-Time Activities—Most addicts have 
little or no constructive aims or aspirations 
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other than the securing of their next “shot.” 
Therefore, a good deal of the parole officer’s 
energies are directed toward building up in the 
addict a desire for constructive leisure-time 
interests (in addition to motivating the subject 
toward successful vocational adjustment, previ- 
ously mentioned) and to refer him to appropriate 
recreational and educational centers. This aspect 
struck us vividly when the Project tape recorded 
(with the parolee’s approval) an interview with 
Robert Jackson. “The group explored any possible 
goals or ambitions and found that Robert was 
completely devoid of any. His simple reply was 
that he presently has a problem and until it is 
solved he can plan nothing else. In the area of 
spare time activities, he is similarly barren. His 
usual working day is finished at 4:30 p.m., he goes 
home for dinner only occasionally, and usually 
vegetates until the following morning. He 
frequently finds time hanging on his hands and 
although his parole officer has suggested activities, 
encouraged him and all but led him by hand, he 
simply cannot bring himself to participate.” 

This drove home the impelling necessity of 
taking an aggressive and dynamic casework 
approach in developing a leisure-time program. 
A directive to the staff was then issued that “the 
parole officer is to take an active part in referral 
to suitable community leisure-time resources.” In 
addition to motivating the client, the parole officer 
is to contact the community center, advise the 
director of our interest, and then refer the parolee. 
This was brought about because invariably an 
addict, after visiting the center, felt “left out in 
the cold.” “Remembering that the average addict 
is basically a shy and withdrawn individual, he 
does not make friends easily in a normal social 
milieu and considers himself and outsider. After 
a visit, he usually does not return.” By asking the 
director to take a personal interest in our parolee, 
we can offset this type of reaction. 

The importance of implanting a desire for 
constructive leisure interests cannot be overem- 
phasized. In addition to substituting a desirable 
aim for the illegal one, it becomes a simple matter 
of arithmetic. A person who works 8 hours a day 
has 8 more waking hours to get into mischief by 
hanging out in his old haunts and associating with 
addicts. If we can get him to occupy a few of those 
hours in socially acceptable activities, then it will 
be so many hours less with his former associates. 
The longer he is engaged in wholesome outlets, 
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less and less will he seek the companionship of 
“junkies,” until he developes a new outlook on life. 

Psychotherapy.—It becomes apparent that our 
approach is a sociological one. This is not to 


underestimate the contribution of the psycholog- | 
ical and psychiatric disciplines, although it is our | 


opinion that not all addicts require psychotherapy. 
Where it is felt that a relapsed parolee can benefit 
from it, he is referred to such agencies as the 
Brooklyn Association for the Rehabilitation of 
Offenders and the Riverside After-Care Clinic. In 
February 1959, a group therapy program was 
initiated under the leadership of Dr. Robert Wolk, 
fully qualified in the field of narcotic addiction. 


Detection Techniques 


If our results are to have any kind of validity, 
we must be fairly certain about the number of 
relapsed subjects. Otherwise we would be building 
a skyscraper on a quicksand foundation. 

Without attempting to minimize the difficulty 
of detecting relapse, we feel that our techniques 
are quite satisfactory. It must be remembered that 
the Project parole officers see their charges once 
a week for an average of 9 months, and thereafter 
biweekly. Changes in physical appearance, atti- 
tude, behavior, and employment patterns are 
quickly noted. Furthermore, the families are seen 
at least once a month. As a result of the good case- 
work relationships established with them, the huge 
majority of families are entirely cooperative in 
reporting the addict’s behavior and activities. 
Whenever any one of these factors arises, the 
parolee is examined. Where there is every reason 
to believe that he has relapsed but arm exam- 
ination is negative, other parts of the body are 
examined. Whenever a parolee is arrested on a 
new charge other than drugs, he is not only 
questioned and examined at the jail, but in addi- 
tion, correction officials are asked about the 
presence or absence of withdrawal symptoms. The 
vast majority of those arrested by the police on 
new charges have reverted. 

Last, but not least, a relatively high percentage 
of parolees voluntarily report relapse, because of 
the good relationship established with them. 

Because the Project is acutely aware of the 
necessity of defining relapse, several of our 
narcotic seminars were devoted to this phase. 
Thus, at the November 1958 seminar, signs of 
relapse, in addition to the usual ones described in 
texts, were discussed. To learn of some of these 
symptoms, the family’s cooperation is essential. 
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Among those included were the partaking of 
sweets and soda, blood stains on shirt sleeves and 
in the bathroom, drinking ice water to excess, 
powder or salve on arms, irregular employment 
pattern, and difficulty in waking the parolee in the 
morning. The report for that seminar concluded 


| with “the examination for needle marks is not an 


isolated step taken to discover evidence of relapse. 
It is a step taken in context with consideration of 
the parolee’s prior history and pattern of drug 
usage, recent employment pattern, behavior, phys- 
ical appearance, family reports, and pressing 
problems. When all these factors are analyzed, we 
have a meaningful pattern of which arm examina- 
tion is but one facet of detection albeit the most 
significant one.” 

There is, of course, a possibility that we did not 
detect a few occasional “one-shot” or “two-shot” 
situations in which event our figures might be 
somewhat inaccurate. But from a rehabilitative 
and medical point of view, we cannot get too 
concerned over an occasional shot taken by a 
person who previously had been addicted for a 
long period of time. 


“The importance of implanting a desire for con- 
structive leisure interests cannot be overemphasized. 
In addition to substituting a desirable aim for the 
illegal one, it becomes a simple matter of arithmetic. 
A person who works 8 hours a day has 8 more waking 
hours to get into mischief by hanging out in his old 
haunts and associating with addicts. If we can get him 
to occupy a few of those hours in socially acceptable 
activities, then it will be so many hours less with his 
former associates. The longer he is engaged in 
wholesome outlets, less and less will he seek the 
companionship of ‘junkies,’ until he develops a new 
outlook on life.” 


As stated, we do not claim 100 percent infalli- 
bility, but when one considers the close, intensive 
supervision offered by the Project, the conclusion 
is inescapable that our detection rate is maximal. 


Relapse 


As previously stated, the Pruject recognized 
that the traditional “treatment” for relapsed 
parolee, consisting of arrest for parole violation, 
in many cases did not solve the problem, since 
invariably reincarceration led to reparole, relapse, 
and further institutionalization. At the same time, 
the Parole Division must share the responsibility 
for community protection. Where do we draw 
the line? 

Paul D. Travers, in an article in the American 
Journal of Correction, (March-April 1957) ex- 
plained our position when he wrote: 


A large part of experimentation in method is concen- 
trated in the area of relapsed cases. Experience has 
shown that relapse is to be expected in the vast majority 
of cases. Relapse is, de facto, a violation of parole and as 
such cannot be condoned. However, this, like all other 
violations, is properly evaluated, measured as to commu- 
nity danger and proper disposition selected: It is a 
simple matter administratively and a legally justifiable 
matter to return relapsed parolees to the institutions 
from which paroled. This is done when the degree of 
danger to the community and to the man demands that 
disposition. But experience has demonstrated that while 
such a procedure protects the community temporarily 
during the period of return, it does not change the 
parolee-addict to the point of reducing his likelihood 
of relapsing. 


We find that in some instances where we were 
not able to “reach” the client before, we are able 
to effect a relationship at the point of relapse when 
he is extended consideration by the Parole Board 
and permitted to remain in the community. Mr. 
Travers is again quoted in this regard: 

Surprise is a heady wine but enjoyable when it goes 
against every expectation. Pleasant surprise—astonish- 
ment—is a common attitude experienced by such 
parolees and it provides us with the opportunity to 
prove by action what we have preached by words. He is 
shown that, despite his relapse, the entire parole team, 
including the Parole Board, is ready to exert all its 
efforts to help him if he will cooperate. He is usually 
passively willing to be helped but this is not enough. He 
must be motivated to help, even if he is helping only 
himself . . . . The parolee, thus restored to parole 
supervision, is in a state of mind that has changed from 
partial indifference, suspicion or antagonism to a 
willingness to cooperate with his parole officer. While 
relapse may again occur, such a parolee will tend to 
surrender when it occurs and avoid the commission of 
further crimes. 

Generally speaking, those whose delinquency 
revolved primarily around the use of drugs, 
without evidence of crime to support the habit, 
are invariably given the benefit of further super- 
vision in the community, with more intensified 
supervision. Some are referred to suitable psychi- 
atric out-patient clinics, as previously mentioned. 
Others may be taken into our own group therapy 
program, while still others may be sent for 
hospitalization either at Riverside or Lexington. 
Some relapsed parolees were given more than one 
opportunity. 

The element of community protection cannot 
be ignored if the community is to accept our 
program. Thus, in the case of John Wagner who 
reverted to the use of drugs, he was arrested as 
a parole violator. His past criminal history showed 
extensive criminal activity to support his habit. 
Since he had been unemployed for over a month, 
there was a serious question about the source of 
his money. There appeared to be every evidence 
that he was again resorting to illegal activity. 


This was the first time, incidentally, that he was 
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removed from circulation without being arrested 
by the police on a new charge. 

The case of Rose Schultz, a female parolee, is 
another example of our primary responsibility to 
the community. In addition to relapsing, there 
were indications that she had stolen American 
Express checks and admittedly engaged in 
prostitution. Since the police did not have legal 
evidence for a new arrest, she was returned as a 
parole violator after her first relapse. 

Sixty-two percent of all violators were returned 
after the very first relapse because there were 
criminal implications besides the use of drugs. 

From a strictly financial viewpoint, our mode of 
operation has resulted in a tremendous economy 
to the State and to the local communities. It has 
been estimated that the cost of maintaining an 
inmate in a correctional institution in New York 
State is in excess of $1,900, while the cost of 
supervising a parolee in our Project is approxi- 
mately $250. When we remember that as pro- 
ductive members of the community they are in a 
position to support their dependants, thereby 
obviating the need for public and private 
welfare support, the savings reach tremendous 
proportions. 

What is more important, however, is not the 
monetary economy, but the savings and conserva- 
tion in human resources. The parolee who has 
relapsed, maintains his pride and dignity, is made 
to understand that we have recognized his in- 
alienable human rights, that we are sympathetic 
to his problem, that we are endeavoring to assist 
him over the rough spots and that we are trying to 
preserve his individuality. By being permitted to 
remain with his family and employer, he main- 
tains a degree of emotional and economic security 
which, in the long run, are decisive factors in his 
rehabilitation. 

Results 


Three hundred forty-six parolees were super- 
vised in the 3-year period ending October 31, 1959. 
Of these, 119, or 34 percent, were never declared 
delinquent for drugs or for any other reason. 
However, there were 36 delinquents who never 
returned to the use of drugs while on parole so 
that actually 42 percent never relapsed. 

However, the so-called “success” figures must be 
taken in context with the length of time the pa- 
rolees were in the Project. Although a large num- 
ber have been in the Project over a year without 
relapse, 55 have been in.it 6 months or less and 
undoubtedly some of these will relapse because 
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most reversions take place within the first 6-month 
period, so that our percentages will go down. On 
the other hand, we have considered as “failures” 
those who were delinquent for other reasons, but 
never reverted to the use of drugs. Then too, for 
statistical purposes, we regarded as failures those 
who relapsed but who subsequently managed to 
abstain for a considerable period. The 34 percent 
figure therefore appears to be a valid one although 
with the passage of time, our precentages are 
bound to be lowered. 


Conclusions 


Recent surveys of discharged narcotic hospital 
patients reveal that no more than 5 percent 
managed to abstain from the use of drugs sub- 
sequent to their discharge. This does not mean 
that the hospitals are not doing an adequate job. 
In treating the disease of addiction, it may take 
several periods of hospitalization before the addict 
develops sufficient strength to abstain. 


“A discharged patient who has no one to help him 
get a job, who is confronted with the same family 
tensions, who has no vocational or academic skills to 
prepare him for life, who is shunned by employers and 
legitimate members of his community, is doomed to 
failure even before he leaves the hospital. Unless 
someone is there to extend a firm but helping hand, 
another incurable case will be entered on the records. % 


But it is the author’s opinion that the hospitals 
are handicapped by the lack of compulsory after- 
care clinics. The existing legislation does not 
provide for this type of service, nor has money 
been appropriated for it. The addict must fight 
his battle in the community. He is no problem in 
a drug-free environment such as a hospital or 
prison. Our correctional officers tell us that such 
prisoners are the most compliant and pose no 
custodial problem. 

But a discharged patient who has no one to 
help him get a job, who is confronted with the 
same family tensions, who has no vocational or 
academic skills to prepare him for life, who is 
shunned by employers and legitimate members of 
his community, is doomed to failure even before 
he leaves the hospital. Unless someone is there to 
extend a firm but helping hand, another incurable 
case will be entered on the records. 

A community program dealing with addicts 
must have the element of authority -built into its 
foundation. The late Kenneth B. Johnson, dean of 
the New York School of Social Work, wrote: 


The advent of psychiatry and its earliest develop- 
ments led for well understood reasons to an era in 
which social workers shied away from ‘practice in 
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authoritarian setting or relationships .... This period 
is now over. Modern psychiatry understands authority 
far more profoundly, social casework has learned to 
adapt itself to traditional authoritative settings and 
moreover, to recognize authoritarian aspects of many 
settings and relationships . . . . We become increasingly 
convinced in fact that the lessons of good professional 
practice in probation and parole may have validity in 
other areas, particulary in welfare and child guidance. 

If the authoritative approach has validity in 
such “pure” casework fields as welfare and child 
guidance, how much more effective must it be in 
the field of narcotic addiction. The average addict 
isessentially passive, withdrawn, and weak-willed, 
and requires strong and dynamic external 
guidance and push, which can be provided only 
by aggressive and authoritative casework. 

Most of the addiction studies resulted in recom- 
mendations for compulsory aftercare. Dr. Kenneth 
W. Chapman in FEDERAL PROBATION (March 
1957) maintained that “hospital treatment can 
initiate rehabilitation but it must be completed 
after the patient returns to the community.” He 
concluded with the recommendation of intensive 
supervision in the community. 

We think that the authoritative casework 
approach by parole officers “pays off.” Our figures 
to date, although not conclusive, do point to a 
trend since we have by now supervised 346 
parolees. We feel that our techniques and treat- 
ment methods are applicable primarily in small 
caseloads only. Although small caseloads would 


NEW HORIZONS IN THE TREATMENT OF NARCOTIC ADDICTION 


There is a real need for cooperative effort on the part of those concerned 
intimately with dealing with drug addiction to identify their respective 
roles and assist rather than interfere with each other. All too often 
legislators, in response to public demand to “do something,” pass laws 
whose sole goal is to “get the addict off the street” for long periods of 
time in utter disregard of those individuals who might be rehabilitated 
by less stringent methods. Some of this is based on the erroneous concept 
of “contagion” as though this were an infectious disease process like 
typhoid fever. While it is true that many addicts do find out about addiction 
from other addict friends there must first be an active desire on the part 
of the potential addict to try out drugs. This potential cannot be stemmed 
by merely locking up all present addicts forever. The potential lies in the 
particular mental ill health of the individual rather than in the drug. 
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probably be the answer for the treatment of all 
offenders, it assumes a much greater importance 
in dealing with addicts who require more than 
the usual amount of supportive therapy. 


“Some professional agencies engaged in the field of 
addiction and treatment frown upon the practice of 
arm examination to determine relapse, feeling that 
such a step would destroy a worker-client relationship. 
We could not go along with this proposition because, 
as one of the public agencies responsible to the com- 
munity for its protection, we would be derelict in our 
duty if we did not adopt detection techniques. On the 
other hand, routine physical examination, out of 
context with the total situation, might result in the 
disruption of a casework relationship.” 


But parole cannot do it alone. It requires the 
cooperation of other agencies who possess special- 
ized skills and programs geared to meet definite 
needs, e.g., vocational, educational, hospital, and 
psychiatric. Parole can serve as a coordinating 
force because of its authoritative nature which 
some other agencies lack. Although each agency 
is meeting certain specific needs of the addict, we 
are dealing with one individual, not with separate 
parts, and from that standpoint a unifying power 
is essential. This is probably the one area where 
the Project could make the greatest contribution. 

The reader is to be cautioned that this experi- 
ment was limited to parolee addicts and whatever 
conclusions are eventually arrived at should be 
considered in that light. 


—KENNETH W. CHAPMAN, M.D. 
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The following laws of interest to probation officers were 
enacted during the 86th Congress: 


P.L. 86-259.—Computation of good behavior allowances 
for federal prisoners. Enacted September 14, 1959. 

P.L. 86-382.—To provide for government contributions 
toward personal health service benefits for employees in 
the United States service and their dependents. Enacted 
September 28, 1959. 

P.L. 86-568.—Increase in compensation of federal 
employees. Passed over veto, July 1, 1960. 

P.L. 86-691.—To provide for reducing sentences of 
imprisonment imposed upon persons held in custody: for 
want of bail while awaiting trial by the time so spent in 
custody. Enacted September 2, 1960. 


Bill passing both Houses, but not enacted: 


H.R. 5196.—To increase the per diem allowance of 
employees of the government from $12 to $15 per day and 
mileage from 10 cents to 12 cents per mile. Reported 
(H.Rept. 683) with amendments and passed House, 
September 8, 1959. Hearings in Senate, reported (S.Rept. 
1721) and passed Senate with amendments June 30, 1960. 


Hearings were held on the following bills: 


H.R. 772.—To provide for assistance in strengthening 
and improving state and local programs for the dimunition, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Hearings 
in the House on March 17 and April 27, 1959. 

H.R. 4185 and H.R. 4609.—Both bills provide for the 
representation of indigent defendants in criminal cases in 
United States district courts. Hearings held May 6, 1959. 


Legislation on which no action was taken during the 
86th Congress: 


H.R. 850.—To provide for assistance to states for the 
establishment of institutions of a minimum security type 
for treating and rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. 


H.R. 870.—To abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and authorize the imposition of life 
imprisonment in lieu thereof. 


H.R. 1820.—Threats of injury to federal officers in the 
discharge of their duties. 


H.R. 2976.—To include probation officers within the 
protection statute. 


H.R. 3920 and S. 1519.—To increase from 2 percent to 
2 1/2 percent the multiplication factor for determining 


Legislation 


By AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


vege” for federal employees engaged in hazardous 
uties. 

H.R. 4151.—Minimum standards for probation officers, 
This bill passed the Senate as an amendment to H.R. 5747, 
but was deleted by the House. 


H.R. 4493.—To provide home leave to assist federal 


prisoners in rehabilitation. ae 
H.R. 4814.—To amend 18 U.S.C. 4083 with respect to @ by 
penitentiary imprisonment. ( 
H.R. 6012.—To provide the crediting of excess annual Co’ 
leave to an employee’s sick leave account. mil 
H.R. 9887.—To amend section 6(c) of the Civil Service in 
Retirement Act with respect to the retirement of ‘ 
employees engaged in the investigation, apprehension, por 
or detention of persons suspected or convicted of violation hit 
of the criminal laws of the United States. Th 
H.R. 11105.—Enforcement of support orders in certain off 
state and federal courts, and making it a crime to move or : 
travel in interstate and foreign commerce to avoid " 
compliance with such orders. : 
H.R. 10957.—To provide mandatory prison sentences bo 
in certain cases for mailing, importing, or transporting 
obscene material. 
H.R. 11359.—To require reports in certain cases as to | 
the suitability of a federal prisoner for parole. 
H.R. 11152.—To provide federal assistance for projects | 
which will demonstrate or develop techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile In 
delinquency control problems. or 
H.R. 11395.—To set aside the conviction of youth " 
offenders on probation. ra 
H.R. 11493 and H.R. 11495.—To amend the Federal ha 
Employees Compensation Act. ne 
H.J. Res. 153—To give consent of Congress to inter- do 
state compacts dealing with juveniles and delinquent fu 
juveniles. in 
H.R. 3218.—To amend Section 3401 of Title 18, U. S.C, 
relating to offenses and application of probation laws. 7 
H.R. 7392.—To permit the compelling of testimony under sh 
certain conditions and the granting of immunity from 50 
prosecution in connection therewith. yo 
H.R. 9676.—To amend Section 4248 of Title 18, U.S.C, 9g 
relating to the termination of mentally incompetent br 
prisoners. pr 
H.R. 11887.—To bring within the purview of the Fugitive ar 
Felon Act all persons committed under the Juvenile al 
Delinquency Act; but would subject escapees to the th 
lesser of the two penalties now provided for. vi 
Q 
The universal and absolute law is that natural justice 4 
which cannot be written down, but which appeals to the el 
hearts of all. Written laws are formulas in which we w 
endeavor to express as concisely as possible that which, e 
under such or such determined circumstances, natural is 
te 


justice demands. 


—VICTOR COUSIN 
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1. Is probation available to a youth offender under the 
Youth Corrections Act where it is otherwise prohibited 
by the Narcotics Drug Import and Export Act of 1956? 

On October 21, 1960, in United States v. Lane, et al., the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit decided that a 
minor female convicted of the illegal importation of heroin 
in violation of Section 105 of the aforementioned Act, 21, 
U.S.C. 174, could not be placed on probation because the 
power to grant probation upon such a conviction is pro- 
hibited by Section 103(d) of the Act, 26 U.S.C. 7237(d). 
That section provides that as to a person convicted of the 
offense involved in this case, among others, “the imposition 
or execution of sentence shall not be suspended, probation 
shall not be granted... .” 

In this case, the statute relied upon by the trial court in 
granting probation, is a provision of the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act, 18 U.S.C. 5010(a), which states: 


“(a) If the court is of the opinion that the youth 
offender does not need commitment, it may suspend the 
imposition or execution of sentence and place the 
youth offender on probation.” 


The court pointed out that Section 7237(d) is all 
inclusive in its terminology and does not expressly repeal 
or amend any particular statute relating to probation. Such 
being the case, the court concluded that the provisions 
of Section 18 U.S.C. 5010(a) are not unaffected, pointin 
out that if it was intended to except that section, it woul 
have been so stated in the Narcotics Act; that there is 
neither a stated exception nor wording which suggests a 
doubt regarding convictions under Section 174; and 
further, the legislative history indicates a contrary 
intention. 

The Court contrasted the provisions of Section 7237(e) 
which relate to parole ineligibility. In such case, section 
1237(d) provides that 18 U.S.C. 4202, relating to parole, 
shall not apply. It does not, however, mention 18 U.S.C. 
5015(a)(1) providing for the conditional release of 
youth offenders. It provided that the indeterminate 
sentence law of the District of Columbia shall not apply, 
but no mention is made of the indeterminate commitment 
provisions of the Youth Corrections Act, 18 U.S.C. 5010(b) 
and (c). The court has concluded that parole eligibility and 
all the procedures pertaining to a person committed under 
the Youth Corrections Act, other than those relating to 
suspension and probation, are not affected because the 
violation involved is set forth in Section 7237 (e). 


QUESTIONS ARISING AS TO COMPUTATION OF SENTENCES 
WHERE ONE SENTENCE Has No DEFINITE PAROLE 
ELIGIBILITY DATE AND THE OTHER DOES 


Since the enactment of Public Law 85-752 (18 U.S.C. 
4208-4209), the question has arisen as to the parole 
eligibility and the mandatory release dates of a defendant 
when the Section 4208 commitment is ordered to run 
consecutively to a straight sentence. A recent example 
18 a case where the defendant was serving a 2-year sen- 
tence from October 1959, and was subsequently sentenced 
to a term of 5 years to run consecutively to the prior 
ll sentence. The second sentence specified parole 
gibility under 18 U.S.C. 4208(a) (2), that is, eligi- 
ity at such time as the Board of Parole may determine. 
The first question for determination is whether the 
Sentences may be aggregated. Section 4161, Title 18, is 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN AND JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorneys, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Epitors of “Looking at the Law” invite you to submit legal questions and 
problems which concern procedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as 
space will permit, they will give their personal counsel. Questions to be answered will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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mandatory to the effect that a defendant shall be credited 
with “good time” when he is sentenced for a definite term 
other than for life. The same statute provides that when 
two or more definite terms are involved the aggregate of 
the several sentences shall be the basis for computation 
of the deduction. The answer to the question, therefore, 
must be in the affirmative. Consequently, in the above 
example, the mandatory release date would be computed 
on the basis of a 7-year sentence. 

The question next | peg is whether parole eligi- 
bility is to be computed on the same basis. In our example, 
parole eligibility under the first 2-year sentence accrues 
after service of 8 months of that sentence pursuant to 
Section 4202, Title 18, U.S. Code. Since eligibility under 
the Section 4208(a) (2) commitment is determined by the 
Board of Parole, it may declare the prisoner eligible and 
actually parole him at any time subsequent to service of 
the mandatory 8 months under the 2-year sentence. 

Although there have been no cases relating to this 
construction, we think this computation would meet the 
statutory provision of Section 4202, Title 18, U.S. Code, 
and at the same time is consonant with the flexibility in- 
tended where Section 4208 (a) (2) is invoked. 

Under the provision of Section 4208(a)(1) the sen- 
tencing court may establish a parole eligibility date which 
is earlier than estabiished by 18 U.S.C. 4202. If a 
defendant is sentenced pursuant to Section 4208(a) (1) 
which either precedes or follows a straight sentence, he 
becomes eligible for consideration when he has served 
the required statutory time under the straight sentence 
plus the period prescribed by the court under Section 
4208 (a) (1) commitment. 

Now let us assume that a defendant is serving a 
sentence imposed under Section 4208(a)(2), Title 18, 
U.S. Code, and is thereafter sentenced to a straight 
sentence which is ordered to run consecutively to the 
prior sentence. In this case when does parole eligibility 
accrue? We believe that it would be a —— sustainable 
position to conclude that one sentenced under Section 
4208(a) (2) could be paroled at any time to the straight 
sentence to follow and thereafter the provisions of 
Section 4202, Title 18, U.S. Code, would control. 

However, we do not believe that this would be desirable 
practice. First, such procedure would ignore the principle 
that parole is to be granted when the Board makes the 
determination that the prisoner is ready to again take his 
place in the community. In our view, to continue to in- 
carcerate a person after he has reached that stage, would 

contrary to the objectives of the parole system, and 
would deter an inmate’s rehabilitation. Further, this 
procedure would cause an unrealistic and illogical computa- 
tion of sentences, both for good time credit and parole 
eligibility, and could work to the prejudice of the prisoner. 
Under Section 4161 good time would be computed on the 
basis of the aggregated sentences until the prisoner is 
paroled to the straight sentence. Thereafter, good time 
could be credited at a reduced rate, i.e., only on the basis 
of the remaining sentence. Under such circumstances the 
computation for the purpose of parole eligibility as to 
the latter sentence would not be commenced until after 
parole was actually granted on the first sentence. In the 
latter case it is quite conceivable that eligibility for parole 
would be retarded beyond such eligibility based upon the 
aggregate sentence. If, for example, there was a 4-year, 
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Section 4208 (a) (2) sentence, followed by a 6-year straight 
sentence, and the prisoner was paroled to the straight 
sentence after he had served 2% years, parole eligibility 
on the second sentence would not accrue until the prisoner 
had served 4% years. On the other hand, if he had not 
been paroled, he would have been eligible for release at 
the end of 3% years. In the same example, the grant of 
parole would retard the mandatory release date by about 
2% months, because good time on the second sentence 
would be computed at 8, rather than 10, days each month. 

It therefore seems that the most feasible approach in 
this situation would be to regard parole eligibility as 
having accrued when a period equivalent to one-third of 
the straight sentence had been served. In that way, the 
Board could take action on both sentences at one time and 
the defendant could actually be released when the Board 
ascertains that he is a good parole risk. Thus the flexi- 
bility of the indeterminate sentence would be unimpaired. 


CourT OF APPEALS REMANDS BECAUSE IT DISAPPROVES 
SENTENCE IMPOSED BY DISTRICT COURT IN UNITED 
STATES v. WILEY, 278 F.2p 500 


Defendant Wiley was one of five codefendants sen- 
tenced by Chief Judge Campbell, Northern District of 
Illinois, for theft from interstate commerce. Four co- 
defendants who pleaded guilty and had prior “bad” 
records were sentenved to terms of 2 years as to one co- 
defendant, and 1 year and 1 day as to the others. Wiley 
had virtually no prior record, stood trial, and was 
sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment. 

Prior to imposition of sentence the court made the 
following comments: “Had there been a plea of guilty in 
this case probably probation might have been considered 
under certain terms, but you are well aware of the 
standing policy here that once a defendant stands trial 
that element of grace is removed from the consideration 
of the Court in the imposition of sentence.” 

Upon appeal, the judgment of conviction was affirmed, 
but the cause was remanded for consideration of defen- 
dant’s application for probation because of the announced 
policy of the District Court. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


“The Correctional Institution Psychologist from a 
Wardens Viewpoint,” by Henry J. Noble (May-June 1960). 
Warden of the New York City Correctional Institution 
for Men at Rikers Island, the author is a college graduate 
and has had considerable experience in the study of 

sychology. He recognizes that it is difficult, due to salary 
imitations, to secure competent psychologists for prisons 
and divides institutional psychologist’s responsibilities 
into three areas. 

In the first place, the psychologist can serve the institu- 
tion by participating in classification, discipline, admin- 
istration, and training. He recognizes that a psychologist 
must be presented to the rest of the institutional staff as 
one who is in a position to make many excellent 
contributions, particularly in the matter of proper climate 
for custody and treatment. 

In the second place, the psychologist has a responsibility 
to serve as an advisor and counselor to inmates and to 
— various roles in his dealings with the inmates. 

ot only will he test the inmates, but he will counsel 
with them, interpret the institution to them and par- 
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The District Court considering all the factors, reimposed 
the sentence of imprisonment for a period of 3 years. On 
a second appeal, the sentence was set aside and the cause 
remanded with directions to sentence this defendant to a 
term “not inconsistent” with the sentence imposed 
against the codefendants: “The District Court has, 
without any justification, arbitrarily singled out a minor 
defendant for the imposition of a more severe sentence 
than that imposed upon the codefendants.” 

Judge Campbell, while challenging the right of the Court 
of Appeals to review a criminal sentence, nonetheless 
again sentenced Wiley to a term of 3 years and ordered 
execution of the sentence suspended. 

Your authors subscribe to the Circuit Court’s opinion 
that the announced policy of the District Court to deny 
probation to any defendant who elects to plead not guilty 
is questionable. However, upon remand and reconsideration 
by the sentencing court which again denied probation, 
we express serious doubt as to whether the Circuit Court 
may not have exceeded its jurisdiction when it affirmatively 
directed the sentencing court to sentence Wiley to a term 
not inconsistant with the sentences imposed against the 
codefendants. Without expressing any view as to whether 
it is desirable that an appellate court review a district 
court’s sentence which is legal in all respects, we think 
that under the present status of the law there is no 
authority for an appellate court to order reduction or 
modification of a sentence that is legal. 


CREDIT ON SENTENCE FOR TIME SPENT IN JAIL PRIOR 10 
SENTENCE IN LIMITED NUMBER OF CASES 


On September 2, 1960, the President signed Public Law 
86-691, which amended Section 3568, Title 18, U.S. Code, 
by providing that a defendant sentenced under a statute 
which requires imposition of a minimum mandatory 
sentence shall be given credit on his sentence for the time 
spent in custody for want of bail prior to imposition of 
sentence. This statute became effective on October 2, 1960. 

Therefore, the act is limited in its application to but a 
few violations of federal law, most notably, violations of 
the Narcotics Control Act of 1956. 


ticipate in the therapeutic aspects of the treatment 
program. 

Thirdly, he owes a responsibility to the community, 
and he can make a study of institutional programs and 
policies and interpret them to the public. He can work with 
state parole authorities and other agencies in interpreting 
the individual inmates and their problems. 


“Florida’s Road Camps,” by L. W. Griffith (May-June 
1960). The author is director of road prisons for the 
State of Florida. At the present time there are 36 road 
prison camps operated by the Florida State Road Depart- 
ment. The »risoners are furnished by the State Department 
of Corrections and the latter inspects the facilities and 
programs of the camps. These road camps have been under 
the jurisdiction of the Road Department for many years, 
however, and in the early days, they were virtually nothing 
but chain gangs furnished for the purpose of building 
roads inexpensively. The author points out, however, 
that these practices have long since been abandoned in 
his state and that some of the camps are model, minimum- 
custody camps housing approximately 40 men. The others 


are medium security. The housing facilities are sanitary « 


and acceptable. Medical, religious, recreational, and 
educational programs are provided for the men, and the 
food service is excellent. They have provided for them 
services and programs comparable to those provided in 
other available correctional institutions. Education pro- 
grams are offered by the Florida Department of Education 
and by local school systems. 
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“Colorado’s Corrections Program,” by Goodrich Walton 
and Carleton H. Reed (July-August 1960). The authors, 
an administrative assistant to the governor and a member 
of the staff of the University of Colorado, respectively, 
describe the adult and juvenile corrections programs of 
the State of Colorado and point out the many recent 
improvements. The state penitentiary at Canon City is 
an old one, but, under the administration of Warden 
Harry Tinsley, a modern treatment program with modern 
business methods has been inaugurated. The school pro- 
gram, for instance, makes it possible for inmates to 
complete all of the grades from first through high school, 
and the Colorado Department of Education issues 
certificates and diplomas to the eighth-grade graduates 
and high school graduates. College level credit courses 
are available from the University of Colorado by corres- 
pondence. A preparole center has been built at the 
penitentiary and is operated in cooperation with the 
Colorado State Department of Parole. Men soon to be 
released are placed in this center for prerelease training. 
The State Reformatory at Buena Vista has also been 
modernized and improved during recent years. The 
Department of Institutions also operates the training 
school for girls near Denver and the state institutional 
school for boys at Golden. These schools have improved 
training programs. Colorado has a state system of adult 
parole, and it is a division of the Department of Institu- 
tions. There is also a juvenile parole board and a division 
of juvenile parole with the Department of Institutions. 

“The Prison as a Laboratory for the Study of the 
Offender,” by Arthur L. Beeley (July-August 1960). 
This paper was presented to an annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and it is a result of the study of some 20 states, a few of 
the larger cities, and the federal prison system, to find 
out what research is underway in American prisons. The 
author, professor at the University of Utah, finds that 
there are some statistical studies involving prediction 
methods. There is considerable research being done 
concerning the operational or evaluative aspects of prison 
administration. Some of this is financed by the Ford 
Foundation and other resources. He mentions some surveys 
of administration practices and the British studies of 
the criminal law. He pays his respect to the clinical case 
study method as originated by Dr. William Healy and 
his associates. The author points out, however, that there 
are some neglected fields in criminology research, 
particularly in the field of causation, the psychosocial 
theory, the young offender, the impact of medicine, and 
the administration of criminal justice. 


PROBATION 
(England) 


Reviewed by RoRERT W. CASSIDY 


“The Psychiatric Treatment of Delinquents—Does it 
Work?”, by P. D. Scott, M.D., D.P.M. (June 1960). 
A tightly written and practical article discusses psychi- 
atry’s function and contribution in the field of delinquency. 
Briefly, the author: points to the relatively small percentage 
of children involved in delinquency who represent true 
psychotic conditions, citing various studies in support 
of this. Question: Does this preclude a psychiatrist from 
treating the nonpsychotic delinquent? It was agreed that 
many children who are not mentally ill have been brought 
up under highly unsatisfactory psychological conditions 
and are even more inevitably impelled to repeat delin- 
quency than those who happen to have a_ serious 
Psychiatric disability. The author states: “There is much 
to suggest that crime and mental disorder are not closely 
related.” Is then the psychiatrist stepping out of his 
field to treat the nonpsychotie delinquent? Dr. Scott an- 
swers that “the doctor is not necessarily acting outside his 
Proper scope if he attends to people who are not ill.... 
€ psychiatrist learns a great deal about normal and 
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abnormal psychology which is relevant to the treatment 
or the prevention of some nonpathological states that are 
socially deviant ....” 

What then is the function of the psychiatrist? Psychi- 
atric intervention was held to have several important 
functions one of which is important in understanding 
by both the public and workers in the field. “It helps 
toward understanding children and what their behavior 
really means, and it is this diagnostic function which 
is the major protagonist of constructive handling of the 

roblem (not necessarily in professional hands) and it 
is the antagonist of the ever present tendency to revert to 
a primitive policy of retribution ... .” With psycho- 
neurotics, psychiatry offers real hope where there is real 
anxiety toward the antisocial behavior of the individual 
involved. But, the author notes, psychoneurosis is relatively 
rare in offenders. Rather, they suffer from personality or 
character disorders, or are directly reacting to some 
disorder of personality in the parents, or both. Dr. Scott 
admitted it is easy to outline the pathology, but what has 
psychiatry to offer to us in terms of treatment of the 
“normal” delinquent. He suggested that “the delinquent 
must begin to like the person who is helping him, to wish 
to avoid losing his friendship.” At the same time, because 
of weak character he needs help in facing difficulties, 
modifying his environment and strengthening his confi- 
dence, showing him the path to more legitimate outlets. 

It was observed by Dr. Scott that many a gardener 
and cook in institutions have been able to do this without 
training. How much more could they do with training, 
he asked. The main cause of failure with these character 
disorders is the chronic state of the condition and the 
urgency with which society insists that they be controlled. 
Time and smaller caseloads are needed. 

Another admonition by Dr. Scott is: “I think we try 
to get to grips with their emotional problems too quickly 
instead of biding our time and doing the small things 
which are offered to be done, taking hold of small handles 
before placing a charge of dynamite beneath them.” 

“The Problem of Crime Today,” by The Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Parker of Waddington), and “The Same 
Problem,” by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Feversham 
(June 1960). These were addresses before the Annual 
Conference of the National Association of Probation 
Officers in April 1960. Corporal punishment, the reintro- 
duction of which was raised by the Lord Chief Justice, was 
vigorously opposed by the Earl of Feversham who is 
= of the National Association of Probation 

cers. 

The arguments, pro and con, have been the subject of 
much discussion in this country and those raised by the 
authors are not at all unfamiliar. It was interesting to 
note that the Lord Chief Justice, in proposing reintro- 
duction of corporal punishment, in discussion following 
his speech, also proposed that such a sentence should be 
inflicted by the police. 

The Earl of Feversham, among other things, noted 
several interesting points regarding corporal punishment. 
He stated: “This principle poses a clear-cut issue: 
whether direct acts of retribution are or are not a 
desirable principle of justice.” Another concerned the 
use of “dicipline.” In the Earl of Feversham’s dictionary, 
its definition is as follows: “Training, especially of the 
kind that produces self-control, orderliness, obedience 
and a capacity for cooperation.” He wondered what type 
of cooperation police might expect from a public whose 
attitude presently leaves much to be desired if the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out a corporal punishment 
sentence rested with the police. Actually, the question 
of corporal punishment was not the entire subject of the 
Lord Chief Justice’s address, although it must have 
poked up a “hornet’s nest” of opposition from his audience. 
Speaking generally on the “Problem of Crime Today,” 
he affirmatively sees rehabilitation and the protection 
of society as consistant concepts. Probation services were 
also seen not only as a means of getting youths on 
probation, but as a diagnostic service and aid to the court 
in determining the appropriateness of this form of treat- 
ment, or its alternative, in individual cases. 
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The Lord Chief Justice also touched on the issue of 
concurrent institutional and probationary sentences. He 
was one of the justices which decided Rex v. Evans, in 
which the Court of Criminal Appeals held that if a young 
man had committed two offenses he could not, under the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948, be sentenced at one and 
the same time to detention for the one offense and put on 
probation for the other. This position might well be 
reviewed by many jurisdictions in this country. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. Goza 


Of historical interest is the fact that The Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science completed 
its 50th volume with the March-April 1960 issue. Two 
articles in the May-June 1960 issue by outstanding author- 
ities are of more than passing interest. 


“Criminal Justice Research,” by Frank J. Remington. 
Mr. Remington, professor of law at the University of 
Wisconsin, considers the three main categories in the 
field of legal research: appellate opinions defining what 
conduct is criminal; legislation defining criminal conduct; 
and the process by which the criminal law is administered. 
He feels that legal research in the administrative aspects 
of criminal law has been insufficient and _ ineffectual 
because of a lack of an adequate conception of the function 
of legal research in criminal law administration. He 
believes that in the future the major task for legal 
research in criminal law is to give increased attention to 
the processes by which legislative policy is implemented 
administratively. 

“Juvenile Delinquency, Maladjustment, and Maturity,” 
by Manuel Lopez-Rey, Chief of the Section on Social 
Defence of the United Nations. In the scholarly article, 
Professor Lépez-Rey points out the shortcomings of the 
present-day theories of maladjustments and maturity 
which make up the prevailing approaches to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. His “Final Remarks,” under six 
separate headings, include the ideas that crime and 
delinquency reflect the patterns of life in a particular 
society; that there are no general theories of crime and 
delinquency, therefore, the theories of maladjustment 
and maturity are ineffectual; that the term cause should 
be revised and greater attention should be paid to the 
study of the person as well as collective attitudes; and 
that offenders should be treated individually, not because 
they are maladjusted or below a certain age, but because 
as individuals each of them constitutes a different case. 

In the July-August 1960 issue there are five articles 
on “The Privilege Against Self-Incrimination.” One of 
these articles is titled “The Privilege Against Self- 
Incrimination Under Foreign Law” and is divided into 
a separate article for Canada, England, France, Germany, 
Israel, Japan, and Norway. These are fine articles on the 
background and law concerning self-incrimination. 

“What is Probation?”, by Lewis Diana (July-August 
1960). Dr. Diana, professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at William and Mary, has written a 
provocative article concerning both the literature and 
practice in probation. There is an added bonus of a 
414-page bibliography. Dr. Diana states that the treat- 
ment aspect of probation is emphasized in its literature 
but there is a difference of opinion expressed in the views 
that probation is primarily (1) social casework treatment; 
(2) an administrative process; or (3) a combination of 
the two. He concludes that the predominant view in 
probation literature is that probation is a process of 
casework treatment and that this view is shared by 
a personnel in the field but that “casework” can 

e and is nearly anything which is done. He finds a 
great deal of difference between theory and practice. 

For the purpose of stimulating argument the following 
portion of Dr. Diana’s article is quoted verbatim: 


“Operationally, probation is primarily a process of 
verifying the behavior of an offender (1) through periodic 
reports to the probation officer by the offender and 
members of his family and (2) by the incidence or absence 
of adverse reports from the police and other agencies, 
Secondarily, probation is a process of guiding and 
directing the behavior of an offender by means of intensive 
interviewing utilizing ill-defined casework techniques.” 

“Finally,” the author continues, “it can be said that 
probation in = is a gesture toward conformity to 
the school of thought which combines administrative 
and casework procedures. For the most part, however, 
probation remains an administrative function with the 
statement Healy and Bronner made 34 years ago still 
quite accurate: ‘probation is a term that gives no clue to 
what is done by way of treatment’.” 

This reviewer does not completely agree with the final 
sentence in the above quotation. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Constructive Use of Authority,” by Dale G. 
Hardman (July 1960). The author, assistant professor at 
the school of social work, University of Missouri, believes 
that we often will academically accept that others have 
acquired inappropriate responses to authority but be 
unaware that our own emotions as to authority are 
controlling when we deal with them. As a first step in 
our efforts to help others, we must act in accordance with 
our knowledge of how conflicts with authority arise and 
manifest themselves while not letting our own difficulties 
in this area influence our position or color an interview. 
We will, indeed, have our own “negative feelings” in 
given areas, but if we are fully aware of these, they need 
not hamper our work. 

An awareness can help us avoid, for example, hostility 
toward a bullying delinquent by knowing our feelings 
are perhaps overstrong because of our own exposure 
to bullying during youth. 

If the delinquent has a negative attitude toward 
authority, will he not greet the authority-figure case- 
worker with negativism? In answer, there is no agreement 
among experts. The author’s theme, however, is: “Since 
one of the basic components of delinquency is a history 
of negative experiences with authority figures, one of the 
most beneficial services I can render to a delinquent is a 
new and constructive relationship with authority.” It is 
basic that a delinquent must abide by society’s authority 
if he is to emerge from that category “delinquent.” Thus, 
any helping of a person in resolving an authority conflict 
is a move toward his social integration. We must be 
mindful that our authority is not personal but comes 
from the state; this will help in reminding that the 
delinquent’s hostility is not focused on us but on society. 

We can avoid mistakes in handling ourselves if we do 
the following: Remain alert to our own feelings; be 
consistently truthful with the client; make no idle threats 
nor promises; differentiate between which decisions are 
ours and which are left to the client; exercise authority 
honestly and with respect for the client’s individuality. 

“Making the Patient Aware,” by Melitta Schmideberg, 
M.D. (July 1960). Dr. Schmideberg, director of clinical 
services for the Association for Psychiatric Treatment 
of Offenders, New York City, states that most offenders 
are unwilling and unable to relate routinely with 4 
socially oriented person. Some workers have sought to 
relate by descending to the offender’s level (poolhall 
meetings, etc.); this could result in the offender’s con- 
tempt. Another approach is via probation; this flexible 
approach can bring supervision, encouragement, or threat 
—whichever may be appropriate for the occasion. 

In dealing with offenders referred by the courts A P T 0 
uses an approach similar in some aspects to probation. 
The offender is not reassured when reassurance 1s 10 
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appropriate; the offender is confronted with the conse- 
quences of his deed and brought to realize the harm to 
gif resulting. The use of positive suggestion, indeed 
instruction, as to how an offender can better proceed is 
not avoided. “Love and strictness are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive.” Rather than totally avoid authority, 
the author asserts, there are situations which call for 
moderate punishment and even harshness if it will bring 
about progress. If the offender is to change, he first must 
be unhappy with his present state. Evoking guilt is often 
the step leading to better social adjustment. 


“Lawyers and Social Workers in Juvenile Proceedings,” 
by Edgar Silverman (July 1960). The author, assistant 
director of social work for the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia, states that a juvenile court, as 
with other courts, is charged with protecting the com- 
munity from the offender and protecting the rights of the 
juvenile from unduly severe social retribution. Within 
this court the juvenile is entitled to counsel just as 
though before a criminal court. In addition, the author 
continues, not only should the representing counsel probe 
as to the juvenile’s involvement in any offense, but he 
should participate in the thinking as to final disposition. 
For social workers have no “monopoly” on the wisdom 
needed to suggest a best handling. 

The juvenile court brought the concept of a court to 
proceed in behalf or for the offender rather than against 
him. All concerned with the court are concerned with the 
offender’s welfare. The social worker, through an under- 
standing of human behavior, can perhaps help the court 
to learn what lies behind the offense and suggest a 
disposition geared to these subtleties. The social worker 
is most effective when recognized as joined with the court 
to effect an offender’s future conformance. Hence, he is 
neither prosecutor nor “friend” of the juvenile; he remains 
part of the court and the authority thus implicit is of 
vital assistance in his bringing about progress. 

Attorneys and social workers should not be in conflict. 
Rather they can help each other in such areas as the 
court report and the client’s acceptance of the court’s 
position. Discussion between worker and attorney as to 
the substance of the report will result in an increased 
mutual confidence and a better product. The attorney can, 
on occasion, assist the worker from his position of 
closeness to his client and his interpreting the worker’s 
intent to the client. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“The Innocent Mind—Or My Days as a Juvenile Delin- 
quent,” by David Brock (January 1960). The mens rea, 
the mind of the thing, is an absolute necessity to every 
crime at manslaughter, though magistrates and prose- 
cutors and juries often tend to forget this little point. 
After reading the criminal code, the author was astonished 
to discover that he had spent his youth doing things that 
could have resulted in several hundred years in_ the 
penitentiary. He was commonly thought to be a nice little 
boy and admits that in most ways he was, and certainly 
had no intent or mens rea a pom, offending society. 
Almost every crime he committed was done with a mind so 
Imnocent that discovery produced astonishment. On other 
‘easions he knew it was wrong, but did not know what 
4 serious view the law took of it. In one of the most 
humorous serious articles this reviewer has read, the 
author points out that if a boy knows absolutely nothing of 
the criminal code he is in a state of innocence in that he 

8 the guilty mind. 

“What Kind of Prisons Do We Need?”, by Dr. P. A. H. 
Baan (January 1960). In a sense, adult offenders are 
juvenile delinquents. It is stupid to make a sharp division 
at age 18 to 21, prior to which all care possible is given, 
ind after which the punitive approach is suddenly taken. 
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In Holland, says the author, the ordinary responsible 


prisoners are punished on the basis of classical philosophy 
of guilt, the mentally ill are sent to a mental hospital, and 
the diminished responsible men are sent to special institu- 
tions for treatment. Psychiatrists claim that most criminals 
have diminished responsibility. The outstanding feature 
of the prison movement is its skepticism concerning 
imprisonment and its search for more adequate methods 
outside prison walls. The modern prison has to be a psycho- 
therapeutic community. In this unit or clinic occurs the 
long process to correct a disturbance of many years 
duration. Social responsibility can be taught in a social- 
therapeutic community. A good staff and flexible com- 
munication within the therapeutic community occurs only 
as common sense. This is the kind of prisons we need. 

“Modern Concepts of Correctional Treatment,” by 
Thomas J. McHugh (January 1960). With ie 
prison populations and costs of prison construction an 
maintenance, there comes a dawning recognition of the 
sterility of institutional programs. Correctional institu- 
tions are relics of the thinking and attitudes of the late 
eighteenth century when it was accepted that punishment 
and confinement would produce reformation. By their very 
nature, prisons are antitheses of the principle of individual 
treatment. Prisons will always be needed for those few 
persons with problems beyond our ability to control or to 
treat, but other possible alternatives are necessary for 
the majority of persons now institutionalized. 

“Comments on the Efficacy of Criminal Treatment,” by 
Don C. Gibbons (April 1960). Although the individual 
treatment and casework approach in corrections has 
not been given a complete and fair trial as yet, the 
attempted research to assess the efficacy of present 
methods of treatment are not particularly optimistic. 

“Les Attitudes Sociales du Jeune Délinquant et le Travail 
de la Rééducation,” by Noel Mailloux and Claude Lavallee 
(April 1960). Delinquency is seen as a manifestation of 
psychological conflicts in the early stages of psychosocial 
development. In this rationale, delinquents can be classified 
as (a) those who fear not to control their impulses; (b) 
those who are ashamed to appear different from their 
peers; (c) those whose feelings of guilt generate serious 
feelings of inferiority; and (d) those who see themselves 
overwhelmed by the disgust and rejection of others and 
try to appear blasé. Re-education has to be aimed at the 
integration of the poorly ae personality into his 
milieu for the first time. The delinquent frequently finds 
social acceptance in a gang easier, and the gang symbol 
becomes important for his identification. Through identifi- 
cation with the gang, the delinquent may become social- 
ized within his peer group. The criminal career becomes 
secondary to acceptance by the gang. 

“Is Skid Row Necessary?” by William J. Plunkert 
(April 1960). The term “Skid Row” originated in Seattle 
when lumberjacks patronized the deteriorated areas for 
drinking and other pleasures and they named it “Skid 
Road” after the greased log runways down which lumber 
slides to the rivers. The term, therefore, suggests fast 
descent and impermanence, implying an unstable way of 
life. Before the great depression in the thirties, Skid Row 
was dynamic and its inhabitants included many hard- 
working, self-supporting railroad workers, construction 
workers, waterfront workers, and others in early industrial 
developments. 

Today, Skid Row is a static society and the jobs 
available to these men are lowest-paying jobs available 
to those rly organized persons not equipped for highly 
competitive industrial work. The Skid Row way of life 
is a rejection by the individual of the acceptable normal 
pattern of relatively stable performance. Skid Row is 
closer to an anarchistic society in interpersonal relation- 
ships than most other societies. Mutual suspicion of each 
other, suspicion of the police, deep fear of authority, possi- 
bility of assault, and looser social controls are present. 
Rescue missions and other religious organization and a few 
secular welfare agencies in the areas have sparse records 
or none at all, which make evaluation of treatment in 
this area impossible. 

Within the past two years, —— highways and slum 
clearance have displaced many of the habitués. The new 
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problem is to systematically re-locate displaced persons 
with serious character defects, mostly men, who will 
remain severely unstable and unfit to cope with their new 
surroundings unless treatment is secured for them. . Yet, 
the personality dynamics of the Skid-Row men is 
practically unknown. 


“La Thérapie de Groupe au Pénitencier,” by Marcel 
Fréchette (July 1960). At the St. Vincent de Paul Peni- 
tentiary group therapy was initiated in January 1955 
and continued for 6 months. In November 1955 the group 
was reformed in collaboration with the John Howard 
Society in English. In January 1955 a French group was 
started. These groups aimed at emotional displacement 
manifest in good rapport between therapists and inmates, 
catharsis, and amelioration of reality testing by sub- 
limation. In the French adult group, 5 of 24 released 
persons were returned; in the English adult group, 5 of 
29 released persons were returned; of the French young 
offenders, 12 of 14 released were returned; and of the 
young English offenders, 10 of 12 released were returned. 
Most of the adults were in their 30’s, had reached a 
climax in maturation, and were ready to change, anyway, 
and the group was of assistance in formulating their 
ideas and motivation. The youthful offenders were less 
desirous of changing, displayed more delinquency, less 
anxiety, and little insight, and did not respond to treat- 
ment of any sort as well as did the older offenders. 

Peculiar to group therapy in prisons is the masochistic 
reaction resulting from the group’s blocking acting-out 
behavior on the part of an aggressive member, sending 
that member into depression in which he quits the group, 
thereby cutting himself off from any possibility of 
assistance. There.is great need for improved and increased 
personnel to carry on more intensive work in the field of 
group therapy that offers so much potential. 


“The Limits of Our Imagination Alone Restrict the 
Effective Contribution that the Private Citizen Can Make,” 
by Hon. Davie Fulton (July 1960). The primitive punish- 
ments of death, banishment, or mutilation can be highly 
recommended on grounds of efficiency and economy, but 
they do not protect the public by preventing crime. Banish- 
ment no longer exists because the world has run out of 
distant continents. Mutilation is no longer countenanced 
in civilized society. Capital punishment now remains only 
for murderers and traitors and still does not accomplish its 
purpose. It seems unreasonable to expect that the best way 
of teaching human beings to live in society is to remove 
them from it. However, the prison has become the modern 
method of banishment. Because nearly all men sentenced 
to this imprisonment-banishment return to society, how- 
ever, something more has to be added to achieve any 
effectiveness in dealing with the offender. The process 
must be aimed at restoration of each offender to the 
position of a productive member of the community. This 
means that contact with the community has to be con- 
tinuous, if possible, and is best. achieved by minimum 
security institutions and by private prisoner aid societies. 
The first. offense is a social problem resulting from failure 
of home, school, church, and community; but the second 
and subsequent: offenses are penal problems with which 
governmental ,services are charged. The governmental 
prosvers must be a treatment program accompanied by 

elp from citizen sponsors. A vital role should be carried 
on by interested citizens in the prisoners’ aid societies. 
If this approach is not taken, the problem of the offender 
in the 1960’s will not be much different from what it was 
200 years. ago because the prison will be just a place of 
banishment. and the stigma of imprisonment. will make 
the personality a social outcast as mutilation did in that 
far distant time. . ee 


“La Formation des Educateurs Spécialisés a I Institut 
de Psychologie de I’ Université de Montréal,” by Jeannine 
Guindon (July 1960). For the International Congress of 
Educators of Maladjusted Youth-held in Rome in June 
1960, staff ‘training at. the University of Montreal for 
teachers: at the institution for juveniles at Boscoville is 
described. At least:since 1949, there has been a recognition 
that teachers working in schools for juvenile delinquents 
need special’-training. Theory and practice need. to 
synchronized to provide cultural and personal re-education. 
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The educators must have knowledge and understanding 
of the personalities whom they are teaching and must 
have scientific attitudes that will permit therapy without 
ego involvement and conflict. Methods emerging in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, in particular, in which clinica] 
studies of the individual delinquents help to gear the 
programing of the training school offer a fruitful approach 
to this special field. Some training schools in the United 
States, such as the Wiltwyck School, are using ortho- 
psychiatric and sociological approaches. Canada feels the 
influence of Europe and of the United States and attempts 
to integrate the thinking of both cultural currents into 
an effective program. The aim is to develop an instructor 
who can work with delinquents without developing stress 
within himself. Changing of the direction of the developing 
personality and simultaneously supporting the ego is a 
very delicate and difficult task which requires a sensitive 
combination of knowledge, firmness, and permissiveness, 
Programing in the social education of maladjusted youth 
is aimed at budgeting frustration, canalizing impulses, 
organizing sublimations and activities, and learning roles, 
What not to do is as important as what to do in working 
with maladaptive youth. The educator specialist in 
behavior problems has a position as well defined as does 
the psychiatrist and the psychologist in the training 
school. The development of this new professional speciality 
promises to raise the treatment levels of all juvenile 
institutions taking advantage of it. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


“The Wife Assaulter,” by Leroy G. Schultz (Second Quar- 
ter 1960). The title of this article might be misleading, since 
the author limits his discussion to a particular type of case. 
The study is based on a group of four cases which were 
selected from a total of 14 wife-assault cases carried by 
the author because a common pattern was characteristic 
of all four. The purpose of the study was to show the 
common dynamic core of these four cases. All of the 
men were Negroes of the lower socioeconomic class who 
had migrated from the South as adults. None had any 
previous criminal record other than previous assaults 
on their wives. All had employment stability with long 
continuous periods of employment. The assault in every 
case was preceded by a perceived threat on the wife's 
part of breaking off the marriage. In none of the cases 
was there a history of alcoholism, narcotic addiction, or 
venereal disease. One man had been hospitalized 3 years 
previous to his assault on his wife for a brief period 
after a suicidal attempt, but none of the other three 
cases had any history of mental illness. None of the men 
had been drinking or had used narcotics at the time of 
the aggressive act against his wife. 

‘Common elements in the pattern of personality develop- 
ment were: Each had a dominant, rejecting mother 
from whom the child experienced primarily aggression 
In addition, the mother would not at any time tolerate 
any “action or expressed thoughts of a counter _hostile 
nature.” As a child, each of these men passively submitted 
to parental authority. The child identified with the 
mother, internalized her dictates, and responded with 
compliance, rationalization, and rigid control over his 
superego. As the child grew, intense efforts were required 
to prevent his anger from reaching conscious levels. _. 

When these men married, each married a woman having 
much in common with his mother: masculine, outspoken, 
domineering. The wife tended to exploit and profit from 
her husband’s passiveness and dependency. He had ho} 
that his dependency needs would be met by his wife; 
when he .was’ frustrated; and his -needs were not met, 
eontrols broke down, and the* wife became the object 

Treatment consisted (1) using the authority of-the 
court in severing the relationship of the probationer from 
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his spouse, and permitting contacts only with permission 
of the probation officer; and (2) preventing him from 
remarrying without consent. The officer also attempted 
to use counseling sessions to achieve a certain amount 
of insight for the client into the meaning of his 
behavior. There was no attempt to achieve personality 
reorganization. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“School Phobia in Adolescence: A Manifestation of 
Severe Character Disturbance,” by John C. Coolidge, M.D., 
Mary Lou Willer, M.S.S., Ellen Tessman, Ph.D., and 
Samuel Waldfogel, Ph.D. (July 1960). In the study of 
youthful offenders, various types of school problems are 
not infrequently encountered. The authors of this 
interesting article treat school phobia as an indicator 
of underlying emotional or personality disorder. They 
observe that school phobia may be associated with a wide 
variety of emotional disturbances ranging from anxiety 
states to psychosis. On the basis of their studies, the 
authors suggest that school phobia persisting into 
adolescence, or having its onset during that period, usually 
indicates a severe underlying mental problem. 

Very often, school phobia arises from anxiety over 
separation from parents. In those instances where the 
condition is found in adolescence, study reveals distinctly 
pathological family relationships. Sometimes, the phobia 
represents a prodromal symptom of schizophrenia. 
Notwithstanding the serious implications which the 
condition usually has in adolescence, there are occasional 
instances in which it may be simply an expression of 
adolescent turmoil. 

The content of this article is applicable to the 
correctional setting insofar as it points to the need to 
recognize the etiology and dynamics of school problems. 
Ordinarily the successful treatment of these conditions 
will involve both the youngster and the parents, since the 
problem is clearly one of long-term family pathology. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


With the July 1960 issue, The British Journal of 
Delinquency, as it was formerly known, changed its name 
to The British Journal of Criminology with a subtitle 
Delinquency and Deviant Social Behavior. The editors felt 
that the Journal of Criminology should pursue a wide range 
of studies in the total field of criminology and delinquency. 
They also indicate that no change in scientific policy is 
foreshadowed by the change in title and that they would 
perhaps speak to a wider audience. The policy to promote 
research into the diagnosis, etiology, treatment, and 
prevention of crime remains the same as before. 


“Delinquency in Industrial Areas,” by David Lowson 
(July 1960). Mr. Lowson turned from engineering to 
community work and took a social science certificate at 
Liverpool University. He has been a probation officer in 
mining districts and is now Assistant Governor of a 
Borstal Institution. 

Mr. Lowson regrets the infr 
studies in recent years. He is of the opinion that socio- 
logical studies of delinquency are valid and feels it 
appropriate to examine crime figures in relation to the 
social and cultural trends rather than just material of 
unrelated individual difficulties to social adjustment. He 
fells that for a researcher to fully answer the many 
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perplexing questions he should have a “personal experience 
of working-class life, to live in the area to be studied 
for sufficiently long a period to absorb something of its 
atmosphere and, best of all, to be integrated within a 
community on the basis of a useful and acknowledged 
service therein, and accepted by its members without on 
their part pretence or inhibition.” 

The author continues that practical observation indicates 
a great many of the offenders are socially immature 
rather than being under the stress of emotional conflict. 
He feels they behave as they do because they are ill- 
equipped to think ahead to possible consequences and 
inexperienced in positive social feeling outside a limited 
group. He believes this type of offender is frequently 
met among working-class youth and particularly those 
who originate from slum or clearance areas. He stresses 
that the significance does not appear to lie in the environ- 
mental conditions themselves, but rather in the tendency 
of certain families to gravitate to these districts. Due to 
the offender’s social immaturity and experience, he feels 
there is a greater chance of helping these people with 
individual casework, group and community projects which 
concentrate on the particular type of offender found in 
these areas. He concludes that social workers concerned 
with the offender in his environment can provide much 
needed guidance and helpful opinions and that the 
probation officer is perhaps best acquainted with the 
total situation. 


“The Habitual Criminal: Observations on some of the 
Characteristics of Men Sentenced to Preventive Detention,” 
by R. S. Taylor. Mr. Taylor joined the prison service in 
1949 and now is senior psychologist at H.M. Prison, 
Wandsworth. In 1946, at Wandsworth Prison, an Allocation 
Center was established for all men serving a sentence of 
preventive detention in England and Wales. This 
afforded an opportunity to examine this group of men 
who by nature of their sentence could be described as 
persistent offenders. 

The preventive detention sentence was first introduced 
in 1908 and was modified by the Criminal Justice Act of 
1948. The principle changes indicated that more men 
would be eligible for the sentence which itself became 
preventive rather than punitive while the regime became 
positive rather than negative. 

Men who are serving a preventive detention sentence 
are transferred from the local prison to the Allocation 
Center usually about a year after sentence and remain 
approximately 1 month. During this time they are 
interviewed by an assistant governor, medical officer, 
and psychologist. The information upon which this article 


is based was obtained from interview data and from the 


penal records of one hundred consecutive receptions at 
the Allocation Center in 1956, and appears to be a repre- 
sentative group of the preventive detention population 
as a whole. 

A summary of the 100 recidivists serving sentences 
of preventive detention was made and the findings have 
been described. The main points are as follows: 

1. These recidivists tend to have a later entry into 
crime than juvenile delinquents. 

2. A distinction can be drawn between the technically 
broken home and the “stressful” home. 

3. The majority still favour breaking and entering 
a method of crime abandoned by most other offenders o: 
similar age group. 

4. Their offences have a high nuisance value but in 
general they are not dangerous. 

5. They tend to commit offences alone, many having 
always done so in the past. 

6. Men whose boyhood was very disturbed emotionally 
are more likely to offend in gangs. 

7. Men whose boyhood was very disturbed emotionally 
are more likely to have been juvenile offenders than 
those men from broken homes. 

8. There was a low incidence of crime amongst relatives. 

9. Few men maintained contacts with relatives or 
friends. 

10. There was a high incidence of ill health, both mental 
and physical, in the past. 

11. There was no evidence that the distribution of 
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intelligence differed from that obtained in the normal, 
noncriminal, population. 
. Social avoidance was a dominant feature of the 


group. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“I Reared a Criminal,” anonymous (Ladies’ Home 
Journal, August 1960). The theme of this anonymous 
article is that parents have a joint responsibility to 
develop and administer a training program for their 
children from the cradle to maturity. The mother of the 
delinquent whose case history is related, emphasizes that 
a child does not “outgrow” his delinquent tendencies and 
parents should not indulge in short-sighted wishful 
thinking that eliminates meeting each problem as it 
arises. The writer acknowledges that parents must be in 
agreement, that children exploit divided parents as they 
learn to practice deception and dishonesty in their 


How To Write a Presentence Report 


The Probation Officer Investigates: A Guide to 
the Presentence Report. By Paul W. Keve. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960. Pp. 178. $4.50. 


There have been numerous articles, guides, and manuals 
published regarding the presentence investigation and 
report, but this is possibly the first full-length book 
solely concerned with the presentence investigation. Keve’s 
book undoubtedly will be a further guide to both the in- 
experienced and the experienced probation officer. For the 
inexperienced officer there are countless aids, suggestions, 
and examples on how to write a better report. For the 
experienced officer this book is a “refresher course” in 
reviewing and re-evaluating routine functions. The book 
is also helpful to others handling offenders—judges, parole 
officers, social workers, state and federal correctional 
administrators, and clinical psychologists or psychiatrists 
attached to courts. 

Keve divides the contents of his book into two parts. The 
first is called, “Thinking About It.” (“It” pertains to 
the presentence report). The second part is titled, 
“Writing It.” 

In ee About It,” the author gives a little of the 
ed and history of the presentence investigation. 

ere Keve alerts the — officer so that he is aware 
that he is to think before he writes the report, and when 
he does write the report, that he will give it “style, life, 
and form.” The author does not suggest that the probation 
officer should produce a literary masterpiece, but believes 
the report should be written in simple, explicit language 
so that it makes effective reading. 

The chapters dealing with the contents of the pre- 
sentence cover briefiy, yet eloquently and authoritatively, 
the kind of information probation officers need to know 
as they conduct their investigations. There are numerous 
examples and suggestions on how to write an “objective, 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Chief of Research and Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


relationships with them. Failure to recognize early J the 
symptoms of ag behavior and the tendency to gloss @ fron 
over them by being protective and overindulgent produced @ The 
a “spoiled” boy who got completely out of hand during @ atto 
adolescence and finally became a confirmed criminal], @ stan 
Had the criteria of the Glueck prediction tables been @ trea 
available for a study of the boy at the age of 4 it would @ help 
have been recognized that his parents had to do some @ ever 
serious thinking and planning for the boy’s future. mus 

“Leo Seligman’s Magnificent Obsession,” by Allen A 
Rankin (Reader’s Digest, September 1960). This js 
another astounding story of the impact that a German. of 
Jewish immigrant grocer has had on the prisoner-release @ ™° 
program in Tennessee and the amazing amount of help wi 
hat he has given parolees in that State. He carried on i Y 
a one-man crusade against exploitation of parolees by i ?"Y 
employers resulting in the passage of protective legisla- end 
tion. Seligman has sponsored 1,018 ex-prisoners and ™ %4 
parolees, more than 25 percent of all those released to @ 2°¥ 
his county. He works closely with the state employment be é 
department, regularly visits the county and state penal ™ @™ 
facilities, and has spent about $15,000 out of his own C 


pocket. It is estimated that he has saved the State of 
Tennessee close to a million dollars in prison costs and 
welfare allotments through his successful efforts in 
obtaining employment for prison releasees. 


perceptive, and communicative report.” Keve points out 
that each statement about the defendant is written with 
the purpose of showing the full picture of the defendant. 
In writing of the offense, for example, it is meaningless 
to give a “dry recital” of dates and facts of the offense 
if the probation officer does not explore the causes that 
led the defendant to commit the offense. Here again, in 
writing about the defendant’s family a “dry chronology” 
of family members shows little insight into the defendant. 
Family relationships, on the other hand, often give a 
clearer picture of the defendant. The author’s lucid, 
skillful handling of his material shows that he “regards 
it with affection and pride.” 

For prehearing reports on juvenile cases it is suggested 
that essentially the same format be followed as on adult 
cases, except that the offense and prior record headings be 
changed to more casual language, such as “Present 
Problem” and “Previous Problem.” The sections on 
Resources and Employment can be omitted from the 
report on juvenile cases, or else it should be understood 
to apply to the parents, or to the family as a whole, 
instead of to the juvenile himself. There are two excellent 
examples, both a juvenile and adult presentence, as well 
as a bibliography that undoubtedly would be helpful to 
— who wish to delve further into the presentence 
report. 

n chapter I the author writes about the presentence 
report as a “private document.” Here he discusses the 
confidentiality of presentence reports. He presents both 
sides of the controversy as to disclosing the contents of 
a report. Possibly because the defense attorney is the 
one who is constantly clamoring for disclosure of pre 
sentence reports, the author has included Chapter II, 
“The Defense Attorney.” Yes, the defense attorney 
deserves notice when we talk about presentence reports, 
and he may be helpful to the probation officer. But does 
he deserve a full chapter in the book? Would not any 
layman or agency, interested in the defendant, deserve 
the same consideration? There are many _ besides 
the defense attorney who, at times, become suspicious of 
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the probation officer and withhold necessary information 
from the court when they suspect it will be divulged. 
There should be a mutual respect between the defense 
attorney and the probation officer, so that each under- 
stands the role of the other. No one who is helpful in the 
treatment process should be shunned or neglected in 
helping to present a true picture of the defendant. How- 
ever, confidential information given to the probation officer 
must be protected and be given only to the judge. 

After considering both sides of the question of confi- 
dentiality, the author indicates that he still feels “denial 
of access to the defense is still the best rule,” and 
‘meanwhile, until there is reason to think otherwise, it 
seems safest to let disclosure be the exceptional practice, 
while the general rule should be that the reports are 
private in the more conservative sense.” Keve does not 
end on this note, however. He has a “long-range view” 
and believes someday, ‘“‘the presentence reports will have 
new meaning and even with its privacy it will no longer 
be a threatening sort of document that now it sometimes 
cannot help being.” 


Chicago, 


JACOB B. BARNETT 


A Followup Study of Later Criminal Careers 


Origins of Crime. By William McCord and Joan 
McCord, with Irving K. Zola. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. Pp. 219. $6.00. 


One of the largest experiments in preventing juvenile 
delinquency was the famous Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study conducted in the vicinity of Boston from 1939 to 
1945, in the course of which 325 boys (matched with a 
like number of controls) were “treated” by various kinds 
of counseling. The results of the experiment were 
discouraging: no significant differences were found to 
exist in major areas of adjustment when the treated boys 
were eventually compared with their controls. 

The book under review reports the findings of an 
analysis of data contained in the files of the «riginal 
study, with reference to subsequent criminal acts com- 
mitted between 1945 and 1955 by 253 of the treated boys. 
Using as a criterion convictions other than traffic 
violations, it was found that 41 percent of the treated 
boys and 87 percent of the untreated boys had been 
convicted of at least one offense each by 1955. The number 
and kinds of crimes for each group were approximately 
the same, and a tendency for criminality to decrease at 
similar rates for similar age groups was observed. 

Because of scanty data on the controls, only the treated 
youths were considered in the book’s remaining analyses. 
Subjected to detailed statistical scrutiny were personal- 
social factors (physical condition, intelligence, home 
atmosphere, discipline, parental character and relation- 
ships), and treatment factors (intensity and duration, 
number of counselors to which each boy was exposed, etc.). 
Age at first criminal behavior and types of criminal acts 
with respect to their correlations with personal-social 
factors were also examined. 

The author’s multitude of findings reduces to the basic 
propositions that “the absence of parental affection 
(makes) a child prone to delinquency,” and that “family 
conflict, inconsistent discipline, and the influence of parents 
who themselves rebelled against the standards of society 
(lead to criminality.” Specific treatment measures for 
specific types of criminals are recommended, based on 
the authors’ presumed demonstration of respective etio- 
logical processes. Thus, sex criminals require approval 
and affection, while property offenders need attention, 
recognition, and nonpunitive discipline. It seems to this 
reviewer that the McCords used in part an_ unwise 
classification of offenses: illegal possession of firearms, 
jagrancy, violation of game laws, and nonsupport were 
ncluded with larceny in the category of property crimes. 
Crimes against the person included armed robbery but 
hot rape or abuse of female children. 

The authors have performed a valuable service by 
their followup of the boys’ later criminal careers in what 
amounts to an important substantiation of the original 
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study’s findings. But the remaining portion of their 
monograph contains two serious weaknesses. 

First, the cases ane by the McCords constitute the 
treated group of a study originally designed as an experi- 
ment; as such, it was not intended that the boys selected 
for the experiment should constitute a representative 
sample of delinquents in Boston or anyplace else. In fact, 
the treated boys were chosen specifically because it was 
believed they would benefit from individual counseling 
and social work. In view of their use of a nonrepresentative 
sample, therefore, it is hard to agree with the authors 
that “knowledge of the forces which influenced the 
Cambridge-Somerville boys can be effectively applied to 
an understanding of American male children in general.” 

Second, although the authors adopted the customary 
procedure in followup studies of correlating selected 
variables with convictions (or some similar criterion) 
their relatively small sample (representative or not) di 
not permit them to control sufficiently for spuriously 
associated variables. This objection is especially crucial 
with reference to Tables 39 through 54, concerning 
family interrelations, regarded by the authors as par- 
ticularly significant in delinquency causation. The average 
number of variables held constant in these 16 tables is 
only two each, while even casual inspection strongly 
suggests the existance of numerous _intercorrelated 
factors which must ideally be partialled out before 
findings in analyses of this kind can be accepted with 
confidence. 

One can only feel that the McCords’ conclusions that 
“criminality is generally the result of a basic deficiency 
in conscience, a failure to internalize elementary inhibi- 
tions” (p. 196), and that effective treatment of offenders 
is fundamentally a psychological problem in milieu therapy 
(pp: 180-181), are not adequately supported by their 
evidence. 


RALPH W. ENGLAND, JR., PH.D 
University of Rhode Island 


Significant Services to Detained Delinquents 


Detention Practice: Significant Developments 
in the Detention of Children and Youth. By 
Sherwood Norman. New York: National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency (formerly N.P.P.A.), 
1960. Pp. 221. $2.50. 


Written as a companion volume to the Council’s 1958 
publication, Standards and Guides for the Detention of 
Children and Youth, this work is the result of an intensive 
2-year study of over fifty jurisdictions in all parts of the 
United States. Its stated objective was “to take an in- 
ventory of successful detention practices” in order to guide 
detention administrators and show administrative boards 
or local and state governing bodies what is actually being 
accomplished through the application of national standards 
and guides outlined in the earlier publication. 

This is an extremely valuable source book for the library 
of any person engaged in institutional work with children, 
and should not be considered as limited only to those who 
work with delinquent children. Many of the 55 programs 
which are graphically described have a direct application 
for the improved care of other children in an institutional 
setting who may suffer from physical, mental, emotional, 
or social disabilities. The use of volunteers, medical and 
health services, the school in the institution, recreational 
and religious programs, supervision and guidance, and 
staff development are facets of operation which are 
common to all children’s institutions. Of the 23 institutions 
described, the daily child population ranges from an 
average of 7 in Kansas City, Kansas, to an average of 
651 in Los Angeles. 

The development of detention facilities and programs 
for children has been a vexing problem ever since juvenile 
courts were first established over 60 years ago. They came 
into being in order to provide secure custody for children 
apart from adult offenders and criminal procedures while 
the court investigated and adjudicated their problems. 
Little or no consideration was originally given to anything 
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‘more than holding the child in a secure setting while he 
waited for the disposition of his case by the court. It was 
only after realizing the diagnostic and therapeutic values 
which could be gained by good programing that some of 
the more progressive detention facilities began to in- 
augurate constructive and wholesome activities for children 
in detention. But even today, despite over 60 years of 
increasing knowledge of effective treatment methods, the 
concept of “secure storage only” still dominates and 
characterizes the handling of children in detention across 
the nation. 

This work is an excellent pioneering attempt to stimulate 
and accelerate improvements in detention personnel, 
programs and physical plants by describing superior 
procedures in these three areas which are already in 
practical use by the detention homes which were selected 
as examples. Although the reader is warned that the 
institutions included as examples do not comprise all the 
detention homes which have met the pertinent standard, 
those selected were deemed to represent the best detention 
homes with respect to that particular standard. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to the basic 
reason for the continued widespread use of jails and jail- 
like facilities as places for the detention of children. As 
the author points out, most juvenile courts have county- 
wide jurisdiction, and 85 percent of the counties in the 
United States contain populations of 50,000 or less. There- 
fore, the few children who need to be detained in each of 
these counties annually do not justify the construction 
and maintenance of a specially designed fireproof building 
and an adequate staff and program. If the harmful practice 
of holding approximately 75,000 children in substandard 
jails and lockups each year is ever to be eliminated or 
drastically reduced, state authorities must undertake 
responsibility for regional detention homes serving two 
or more counties. Such responsibility would include 
standard setting, consultation, financing, and, except for 
the more populous counties, actual construction and 
operation of regional facilities. A beginning has been 
made, since several state legislatures have provided 
appropriate state agencies with funds for these purposes. 
But an adequate solution to the problem cannot be achieved 
unless other states will also act to provide strategically 
located regional detention homes to serve the juvenile 
courts of several sparsely populated counties. 

The author has drawn upon his long experience as 
director of detention services of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency (formerly N.P.P.A.) to set forth 
both the gains and shortcomings of juvenile detention in 
the United States today. His evaluations merit the atten- 
tion of every reader concerned with the welfare of children 
held as law violators pending court action. 

Family Court Center THOMAS B. BOURQUE 

Toledo, Ohio 


An International Report on Prostitution 


Study on Traffic in Persons and Prostitution. 
United Nations Department of Economics and 
Social Welfare. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 57. 50 cents. 


This report was prepared by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations at the request of the Social Commission. 
It is a far more important document than its size might 
suggest. The textual body of the report is less than 
thirty eight pages. Every page is an impassioned 
apodictic of the inherent evils of one of the world’s oldest 
and vilest traffics, and the need for international action 
for it’s suppression. 

The report follows a long series of international con- 
ventions and inquiries for the suppression of traffic in 
women—White Slave Traffic (1904); White Slave Traffic 
(1910); Traffic in Women and Children (1921); Traffic 
in Women of Full Age (1933); Special Expert Inquiry, 
Council of League of Nations for “On the Spot” In- 
vestigations in Selected Countries (1927); Extended Lea- 
—_ Nations Study (1932); League of Nations “Draft 

vention” (1937). 
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The League of Nations draft convention (interrupted 
A the outbreak of war) was resumed by the Secretary. 


neral, inter-alia, United Nations in 1947. In 1949 the @ dic 
United Nations General Assembly adopted the Convention @ tab 
(Consolidated Convention) for the “Suppression of the @ pre 
Traffic in Persons and the Exploitation of the Prostitution @ dur 
of Others.” val 
“The purpose of the report ... (is) to develop the @ thi 
programme of action . . . already embodied in the @ “su 
Consolidated Convention.” del: 
The report explores the extent and nature of the § Psy 
pees abolition of the regulation of prostitution; @ del 
egal status of prostitution; prevention of venereal dj. @ Ma 
sease; prevention of prostitution; legal provisions pro- § by 
scribing the traffic in persons and the exploitation of @ one 
prostitution of others; re-education of persons engaged in @ the 
prostitution; and a program of action. I 
There are ten pages of notes: p. 39. 1. “Official J des 
Resources of the Economic and Social Council, Twenty @ leg 
Eighth Session, Supplement.” p. 49. 149. “In France for @ cat 
example, the Ministry of Public Health and Population § 4d 
considers the days spent in these institutions as days § 
spent in hospitals and remembers the institutions for @ be 
them .... ” Annex I presents the Preamble and 29 § ' 
articles of the “Convention for the Suppression of the § (1S 
Traffic in Persons ... .” Index II presents the status of § alt! 
the convention including the 26 signatory states; dates of § th 
signatures; dates of deposits of instruments of ratification § Mo 
or accession as of August 31, 1950. cer 
University of Nebraska JameEs M. REINHARDT, Pu.D. me 
A Review of Delinquency Prediction Studies an 
J J 0 
Predicting Delinquency and Crime. By Sheldon § fat 
and Eleanor Glueck. Cambridge, Massachusetts: a 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 283. $6.50. Ji 
Summarizing and synthesizing references they had @ as 
made to prediction of delinquency and of persistency of @ sci 
antisocial behavior during the past 30 years, the Gluecks, @ bel 
in this volume, have provided for both professional re- @ wit 
searchers and practical administrators a careful analysis @ an 
of one of the most important areas of future research & che 
in the fields of crime, justice, and correction. I 
Prediction of one or another form of illegal behavior § olo 
has been an inductive result of pioneer probing by the @ ad 
Gluecks in areas that have not to this day been adequately @ wil 
replicated. Although there is little in this present volume @ Th 
that is new to the intensive reader of Glueck research, @ the 
a useful service has been performed by their having @ tha 
gleaned from their previous writings all relevant data @ thi 
contributing to prediction. Increasing interest in prognosis @ has 
by scholars and administrators alike, and recent research @ pre 
reported in Europe and in Asia that has sought to analyze @ Un 
delinquents in terms employed by the Gluecks have @ out 
encouraged these authors to write this excellent summary @ it | 
of their work. tio 
They are convinced that “the concept of predictability § De 
is the most fruitful idea to have emerged in the history I 
of criminology,” that their devices will improve the @ by 
exercise of judicial discretion in the vexatious problem @ dir 
of sentencing, will aid in determination of the most 9 me 
appropriate individualized form of treatment, will func- @ for 
tion as guides to adjustment both in institutions and on § def 
parole, and will aid in the detection of potential delin- @ the 
quents prior to commission of delinquent acts. ; in 
There are 150 pages of text by the authors in which @ ma 
they (1) defend the use of prediction instruments; (2) @ anc 
describe the construction of Glueck tables; (3) summarize @ thi 
the prediction of behavior of male juvenile delinquents, & por 
adult male offenders, female offenders; (4) discuss the # del 
Social Prediction Table developed from Unraveling Juve @ im 
nile Delinquency and designed to identify potential de @ Pr 
linquents; (5) summarize the growing body of literature @ dir 
claimed to constitute retrospective validation of thell @ cay 
tables; and (6) seek to meet some of the objections 10 & no 
predictive devices. Four. ees totalling 123 pages pi 
make up the remainder of the book and include the very rep 
useful section from Mannheim and Wilkins (Predictwn fur 


Methods in Relation to Borstal Training) on a “Historical 


(A 


Survey of Prediction Studies in the Field of Criminology” 
(Appendix A); a list of Glueck prediction tables, pre- 
dictive factors, scores, and definitions (Appendix B, 63 
tables); 18 tables “concerning agreement between 
predicted and actual behavior of juvenile offenders 


% during penocorrectional treatment on which prediction 


validation is based from onset of delinquency to twenty- 
third birthday” (Appendix C); and a synoptic table 
“summarizing differences between typical and atypical 
delinquents as derived from social, Rorschach, and 
psychiatric prediction tables for identifying potential 
delinquents” (Appendix D). The Gluecks enhance the 
Mannheim and Wilkins references to prediction studies 
by adding two supplementary bibliographies of their own, 
one of American prediction studies from 1955 to 1958, 
the other of foreign studies from 1956 to 1958. 

Limitations of the volume derive from the past 
designated scope of their earlier inquiries and cannot 
legitimately be labelled weaknesses of the present publi- 
cation. For example, relative to prediction of juvenile or 
adult male behavior, the chapter on prediction of behavior 
of female offenders offers little information; but it must 
be remembered that prediction analysis was, at the time 
of their original study of Five Hundred Delinquent Women 
(1984), not the focus of their research design. Moreover, 
although some readers may desire more discussion of 
other prediction attempts, such as those by Ohlin, 
Monachesi, and Hathaway, this book is principally con- 
cerned with presentation of the work the Gluecks them- 
selves have done over a long period of major contribution 
to American criminology. 

The last chapter, which discusses objections to predictive 
devices in general, more than adequately meets the fears 
of those who contend that predictive techniques are 
fatalistic, fail to account for personal and social change, 
cannot individualize, are too mechanical, do not account 
for the dynamic interplay of complex forces, or that 
they unfairly “label” and stigmatize innocent children 
as potential delinquents. The reader who objects to 
scientific attempts to predict delinquent and criminal 
behavior would do well to begin his reading of the book 
with this last chapter. Others who support the efforts 
and philosophy of the Gluecks will be fortified by this 

a 


chapter. 

mie. critics who have attacked the Glueck method- 
dogy and prediction tables have not been directly or 
adequately answered in this volume (although this absence 
will probably be rectified by forthcoming publications). 
This comment should not be construed to imply that 
these critics cannot be answered, but only to indicate 
that the Gluecks have not used this book as a platform for 
this kind of defense. Perhaps the best statement thus far 
has been made by E. B. Wilson, the famed Harvard 
professor of vital statistics, in an early symposium on 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, in which he pointed 
out that “a priori argument will not get far, howsoever 
it be extended. What one needs is trial and observa- 
tion . . . .” (“A Symposium on Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Harvard Law Review (1951) 64:1041). 

Present experimentation of the Social Prediction Table 
by the New York City Youth Board is a step in this 
direction. But despite the premature public announce- 
ments of the ongoing research, which have been criticized 
for one reason or another, there are methodological 
defenses that have not thus far been discussed either by 
the Gluecks in the present volume or by other scholars 
in the field. The Social Prediction Table was built upon 
matched groups of as many delinquents as nondelinquents 
and some critics have challenged the scoring device of 
this Table as an unlikely predictor for a general juvenile 
Population in which an assumed small minority become 
delinquent. But these critics have overlooked some 
mportant statistical and logical counter arguments. In 
Predicting Delinquency and Crime the Gluecks do not 
tirectly and point-by-point meet these challenges as they 
tan and most likely will in the future, but this reviewer 
noted at least 19 instances in which the authors, in the 
pirit of E. B. Wilson’s request, make a firm plea for 
replicated research. There can be no argument that it is 
further research—rather than pontifical pronouncements 
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often of dubious logicality—that is needed to check, test, 
reject, confirm, or validate the Glueck inductive reasoning 
that has emerged from intensely analyzed empirical data. 
In no wise have the Gluecks said, or imply that they have 
said, the final word on prediction. Typical of their 
intentional repetition of a call for further research and 
relative to their tables constructed from correlation of 
background factors and behavior, the Gluecks say that 
the tables must be viewed “as tentative summaries of 
experience rather than as definitive predictive instruments. 
The aim must therefore be to check our tables against 
other samples of cases in order to determine the extent 
of their practical utility” (p.47). Unless and until this 
suggestion of the Gluecks is carefully fulfilled, the voice 
of critics sounds hollow and will take on meaning only 
when demonstrated to be appropriate refinements of the 
important contribution which this foremost research 
team at Harvard has painstakingly presented to 
criminology. 

Much too quickly the authors seem to dismiss the 
significance of the neighborhood, of culture conflict and, 
by implication, recent addenda to this latter conceptualism 
through analyses of subcultures at variance with pre- 
dominant culture values. Sellin’s original discussion of 
culture conflict and crime included the foreign-born 
culture values in conflict with the host environment only 
as one small segmental aspect of the entire social 
phenomenon, not as the sole or even major form of culture 
conflict. Moreover, although the Gluecks perhaps correctly 
cast some derision on “vague speculation regarding some 
abstract unitary causal theory,” the reader is too easily 
and incorrectly led to assume they suggest an equal 
derision of all sociological attempts to provide a theoret- 
ical framework for the multitude of empirical data. 
Many believe that theory best emerges inductively from 
research findings, and this latest publication of the 
Gluecks forcefully demonstrates the need for a theoretical 
ordering of their many empirical contributions. 

The Gluecks for 30 years have provided leadership in 
criminology both in this country and abroad. It is time 
that sociology and the Gluecks come together; too long 
has each inadequately taken cognizance of the other. 
Perhaps one of the most significant adventures for future 
criminology will be collation of sociological theory and 
analysis with the research of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
Prediction of Delinquency and Crime, providing a succinct 
summary and synthesis of much of their pioneer work, 
sets the stage for this kind of merger of fact and theory 
and is a book that must be read by all criminologists 
interested in the most productive work in their field. 


University of Pennsylvania MARVIN E. WOLFGANG 


Welfare Services for Handicapped Children 


Child Welfare: Principles and Methods. By 
Dorothy Zietz. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 371. $5.50. 


As the author indicates in the introduction, this volume 
describes the services available in today’s society for the 
socially, physically, and intellectually handicapped child. 
These services are discussed in terms of their historical 
significance and development. Beginning with the English 
heritage and the common law concepts reflected in the 
growth of social legislation in this country, the picture 
emerges of increasing concern for the individual child. 
The growth of community services with increasing 
responsibility assumed by federal, state, and local govern- 
ment typifies the services available today for the child 
with special needs. 

The years from 1920 to 1930 are described as “the years 
of progress.” This is the decade following the establish- 
ment of the Child Welfare League of America, the de- 
velopment of the Child Guidance Movement, the Parent 
Education Movement, and similar movements. This also 
marks the period of a renewed interest in the study of 
adoption laws and the extension of public services for the 

rotection of children. It was the decade of the Third 

hite House Conference which reflected in its findin 
for the first time concern for the physically and mentally 
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handicapped child. The years of crises covered by the 
depression period are followed by what the author terms 
the contemporary era which from the standpoint of public 
services shows the growth and development of the ial 
Security Act particularly regard to the Aid to 
Dependent Children program. 

The fourth part of the book is devoted to the need of 
children requiring special protection and care. There is 
a chapter on the physically handicapped with particular 
reference to the special teaching techniques for the blind, 
the deaf, speech handicapped, and children with de- 
bilitating physical diseases. 

Mental illness and severe emotional disturbance are more 
readily identified than they were in the past, but social 
and child welfare services designed to correct and treat 
the emotionally disturbed child lag far behind these needs. 
As diagnostic services become more adequate, the dearth 
of treatment services which are expensive and of long-time 
duration become increasingly apparent. The section 
dealing with the intellectually, emotionally, and socially 
handicapped child points this out. It also differentiates 
between the mentally retarded, the emotionally disturbed, 
the neurotic, and the psychotic child. This is particularly 
valuable in promoting a better understanding of the 
varying needs of these children as they relate to public 
school, community and institutional programs. It is signi- 
ficant also that the socially handicapped child such as 
the migrant is included. 

The section on the child in need of judicial protection is 
particularly well presented. It includes not only the 
delinquent child but the dependent and neglected child 
including juvenile court procedures and services designed 
to meet these needs. There has been considerable discus- 
sion on the traumatic effects police and court action have 
on the delinquent but relatively little study concerning 
the effects on the child of the judicial procedure which the 
state must of necessity institute to insure such a child’s 
protection. 

The book is addressed to the college classroom. Its intent 
is to provide an overall view of current services and their 
origin. This purpose is achieved. The reader will not find 
an answer to some of the enigmas facing those responsible 
for the child in today’s society, such as some of the in- 
consistencies and lacks in our Social Security programs, 
the problem of attempting to achieve family focussed 
casework services for the child in an increasing age of 
specialization, or the mounting costs of care. He will, 
however, find a complete and accurate background for the 
further study of these problems. 


Washington, D.C. DONALD BREWER 


Reaching and Redirecting Corner Groups 


Reaching The Fighting Gang. By the New York 
City Youth Board, 1960. Pp. 305. $3.00. 


In 1952 the New York City Youth Board published a 
report called Reaching the Unreached. This was the first 
of a series of public admissions by professional social 
workers that serious group offenders could not be reached 
through regular agency programs. 

This new publication by the New York City Youth 
Board is a comprehensive report of its program launched 
about 10 years ago, to give leadership to street clubs or 
gangs which were unreached by traditional agencies. The 
method used in this — was to assign workers to local 
neighborhoods for the purpose of contacting corner gangs 
in their natural setting and through casework and group 
work skills attempt to redirect these groups toward 
constructive and conventional channels. 

Actually work with corner groups was first launched 
about 30 years ago in Chicago by the late Clifford R. 
Shaw in an experiment called the Chicago Area Project. 
In this program, however, the emphasis w2s upon the 
utilization of indigenous leaders and indigenous institu- 
tions. The New York Project, however, with a different 
focus, was a significant development and it had the effect 
of stimulating many private agencies in undertaking 
work with street clubs and gangs. 
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Any agency interested in work with corner groups 


can gain many insights from this report. The nature of = 
teen-age gangs, the needs which they meet for adolescents @ |jbi 
in our culture, and the problems which they present to § co) 
families, schools, police and other agencies are discussed @ ora 
and analyzed with liberal use of case history materials, J the 
Especially interesting and useful is the account of the T 
worker’s role, his relationship with the gang, with the @ aut 
police, and social agencies. thet 
The point of view in this book is that anti- cith 
social behavior and delinquency have multiple causation § mo: 
and that an eclectic approach is required to deal with the @ Ins 
problem. Negative socioeconomic environmental influences @ Eri 
are seen as the chief factors which “do much to cause V 
aggressive, hostile behavior on the part of the street @ Ha; 
club member.” While this conception that delinquency § pot 
is an outgrowth of social forces is mentioned, it is not A 
developed systematically. If this conception was logically @ beh 
ae through and if, as Sheldon Glueck suggests in & the 
the Foreward, antisocial teen-age gangs are not a symptom giv 
of individual pathology, but perhaps a symptom of a & test 
“sick society,” then solutions for the problem would call & test 
for more basic approaches than those utilized in this y 
program. Recreation and social service programs, however @ me 
positive for dealing with some of the problems which § cha 
delinquent youth present, are not likely to have a basic I 
effect upon the moral world which shapes the personality J Ju 
of the adolescent. To bring about fundamental changes § mu 
in the social world of the delinquent, basic modifications §j con 
in community life are necessary. me 
Although this report indicates that the street club § adj 
project has focused some of its efforts on the neighborhood, “ 
there is little evidence that indigenous community forces § im 
were utilized in working with the gangs. Instead, the § wo: 
worker in this project operates with little or no local & syn 
institutional support and he is dependent largely upon § in: 
his own skills and resourcefulness. The worker’s relation- y 
ship is regarded as the “key catalytic agent” in this 9 anc 
program. It would seem to this reviewer that the worker's § the 
effectiveness in such projects could be greatly increased § ma 
if the program is part of a general community effort & wo: 
which makes provision for the participation of parents, § Th 
neighborhood leaders, and represenatives of all types of @ “Ip 
indigenous institutions. In this way, the worker could § pp. 
greatly increase the ratio of conventional contacts for I 
the members of the group and help them to re-establish. § “T, 
or develop new relationships with conventional persons. § psy 
Unless this experience takes place the offender is not @ cor 
likely to become rehabilitated. Pe 
The New York City Youth Board is to be commended j 
for publishing this detailed account of the work with § psy 
corner groups. As more agencies in different cities do § an 
this, the varied methods and procedures utilized can be I 
more effectively evaluated. Without question, programs 
with corner groups are steps in the right direction. At 
least they are based upon the logic that the delinquent 
group must first be reached before it can be treated. 
This is progress. 
Chicago Area Project ANTHONY SORRENTINO of 
Chicago, Ill. D. 
] 
Abnormalities in Criminal Behavior il 
A Handbook of Abnormal Psychology. By = 
Richard W. Nice, with the collaboration of § ih 
Edward Podolsky, M.D. New York: The Phil- § acc 
osophical Library, 1959. Pp. 245. $6.00. a 
This volume is purportedly “a survey of the various § tip 
manifestations of abnormal behavior patterns, together Bf la 
with a detailed interpretation of the available therapeutic Op 
measures .. .” (book jacket). The volume opens with al @ ay 
introductory chapter presenting facts as to the extent § py 
and increase of mental diseases in the United States @ 4, 
There are “at least ten million .. .” persons now disabled Sa: 
from emotional and mental disturbances in this country: J oo, 
” . This year (1959) 300,000 new patients will be Ca 


admitted to mental hospitals.” . 
The author pays unqualified tribute to the genius of 
Freud. “.... The theories of Sigmund Freud have enabled 
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us to understand man’s fundamental nature for the first 
time... ” (Italics supplied). Hence, id, ego, superego, 
libido, oedipus, the p s: oral, anal, genital; the 
“eoncealed wish” and the strange “disguise,” and their 
oracular Freudian essence, are left, where Freud put 
them, at the core and crest of “man’s fundamental nature.” 

The peremptory position of Freud acknowledged, the 
author then presents briefly, and with apparent sympa- 
thetic agreement, the concepts of five psychiatrists, who 
either broke with Freud in sharp disagreement with his 
most cherished theories, or who never accepted them. 
Instance: Carl Gustav J ung Alfred Adler; Karen Horney; 
Erich Fromm; and Henry Murry. 

Why a discriminating selection of these five for a 
Handbook of Abnormal Psychology? The author does 
not say. 

A chapter on the brain and its functions discusses 
behavior and brain rhythms, the brain and personality, 
the brain and speech. A chapter on diagnostic methods 
gives attention to projective techniques and objective 
tests. Included are: Rorschach, thematic apperception 
test, “finger painting,” and special ability tests. 

There are two good chapters dealing with the “Treat- 
ment of Mental Diseases” and “The Neuroses,” and a 
chapter, all too brief, on “Schizophrenia.” 

It is hard to see how the chapters on Criminal Behavior, 
Juvenile Delinquency, and The Sex Offender can contribute 
much to a better understanding of these profoundly 
complex and baffling behavioral anomolies. “Crime, like 
mental disease, is quite often the result of a failure to 
adjust to the demands of everyday living” (p. 150). 

“He (the criminal) acts out his unconscious drives and 
impulses, while neurotics do not. The neurotic lives in a 
world of primitive fantasies. He murders, robs, or steals 
Seliceliy .... The criminal kills, steals and violates 
in fact. 

This put about wraps it up. It takes care of the rise 
and fall of the crime tide in time and space? It offers 
the key to the secrets of the professional thief? The con 
man? The “ordinary” criminal; the rapist, the “under- 
world”? The “neurotic” check writer? The kleptomaniac? 
The “Bluebirds”? The “poetic” killers, and Killers 
“Incorporated”? The Tai Paus and Leu Mangs? (Opler, 
pp. 257-71) and the “Boiler Rooms?” 

Brief case materials and clinical reports are given. 
“Tom had an excellent basic intellectual ability .... 
psychologically one can see strong neurotic (italics added) 
conflicts ... Tom was... subsequently sent to the State 
Penitentiary for life.” 

The book provides a good glossary of psychological and 


psychiatric terms and a useful bibliography. It has 
an index. 


University of Nebraska JAMES M. REINHARDT, PH.D. 


Bureau of Prisons Annual Report 


Federal Prisons, 1959: A Report of the Work 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 1960. Pp. 81. 


_ From its cover on through the attractively 
illustrated text down to the meaningful statistical tables, 
the 1959 Report of the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
substantial reader-interest. The report is shorter than 
those of the ne several years, yet presents an adequate 
accounting of the Bureau’s performance, progress, plans, 
and problems. 
_ The federal prison system experienced in 1959 a con- 
tinuing population increase with the average daily popu- 
lation being 1,014 higher than the preceding year. 
Operating to offset in part the problems associated with 
an increase in population was the expansion of the 
Bureau’s already successful camp program and the re- 
activation of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Sandstone, Minnesota. In addition, the acquisition and 
conversion of the Army disciplinary barracks at Lompoc, 

lifornia, brought the rated capacity of the federal 
system to 21,084 at the end of 1959. The Sandstone 
institution has a rated capacity of 600, while the Lompoc 
facility is designed to accommodate 1,200. 
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At several points in the report there are references 
to the impact of the new sentencing law enacted in 1958. 
The successful pilot institute on sentencing held in Boulder, 
Colorado, was well attended and well received. The flexible 
sentencing procedures authorized by the act were, at the 
close of the fiscal year, being used by all judicial districts. 
The alternative sentencing provisions of the law resulted 
in some increase in the load of the classification branch 
of the Bureau’s division of inmate treatment and training, 
particularly with relation to the study, diagnosis, and 
recommendations to courts. 

One of the most frequently used provisions of the youth 
sentencing law was that extending the age of youth 
offenders coming under the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 
During the fiscal year, a total of 205 youths ages 22 
through 25 were committed from 50 different judicial 
districts. The substantial increase in the commitments 
of youthful offenders made it necessary to provide for 
the increased use of federal reformatories in addition 
to the institutions for youth offenders at Ashland, 
Kentucky, and Englewood, Colorado. The number of 
youthful offenders in the federal prison population in- 
creased from 922 in 1957 to 2,192 in 1959, or 137 percent. 

Concentration on a _ servicewide personnel training 
program contributed greatly to improved employee per- 
formance and collaterally to improved employee morale. 
Special emphasis was given during the year to management 
training for supervisory personnel. 

The year was a profitable one for the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., with total sales of $31,020,667 and a 
net profit of $4,555,396. Of the net profit, $4 million was 
reverted to the United States Treasury. Several new 
industries were added during the year, chief among which 
were the manufacture of electric components and 
assemblies and the production of molded rubber and 
plastic products. 

During the year an average of 4,356 prisoners were 
employed by the Federal Prison Industries and earned 
wages averaging $33 per month per inmate employee. 
The total thus paid out in wages ($1,724,560) might be 
compared with the $295,215 paid as “meritorious compensa- 
tion” to 6,818 inmates working on institutional maintenance 
activities. While the Federal Prison Industries financed the 
cost of the vocational training program ($686,216) and the 
payments for “meritorious compensation,” it is to be 
regretted that some of the $4 million returned to the United 
States Treasury might not have been used to increase the 
compensation payable to inmates employed at other than 
industrial activities. 

The organization of a Bureau Research Council is 
expected to give impetus to a servicewide research 
program. In an effort to tool up to place an increased 
emphasis on research, the Bureau reorganized its popula- 
tion statistics unit. Meanwhile, the Ford-finan study 
of recividism, of the effectiveness of the correctional 
program, and of parole successes and failures continues. 

The statistical tables upon close examination will 
provide much interesting information. They contain a 
very adequate accounting of the movement of population, 
an analysis of the admissions and releases, and of the 
sentencing practices of the federal courts. Among the 
many interesting facts gleaned from an examination of 
the statistical tables were the following: 

1. The use of probation by the federal courts continued 
to vary widely—from a low of 15.2 percent in one district 
to a high of 65.5 percent in another district with the 
average overall for the federal courts approximating 
40.6 percent. 

2. While the information on legal executions carried 
out by civilian jurisdictions in the United States was 
complete only through the calendar year 1958, it was 
revealed that in that year a new low of 48 executions 
was reached. 

3. The average time served by Youth Corrections Act 
cases increased from 10 months in 1955 to 18.8 months 
in 1959. 

4. Of 18,581 prisoners released for the first time on 
their sentences, the average time served was 16.7 months, 
or 64.2 percent of the average sentence. Only 3,425, or 
25.2 percent, of all first releases were by parole. This 
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seems inordinately low when compared to the avera 
of all: of the states for the same year where of 70,726 
first releases, 42,840, or 60.6. percent, were released 
via parole. 

5. While there was a decrease in the number of 
uvenile delinquents sentenced, there was an increase 
n the number confined—the result of the increasing 
length of time served on the average sentence. 

The report quite competently accomplishes its three 
stated principle purposes—for the legislator “a compre- 
hensive accounting of (its) stewardship”; for the general 
public “a. factual, informative advocacy of (its) philosophy 
and program”; and for the student of social problems 
a descriptive and statistical document “on the problems 
of crime and the treatment of the offender... .” 

Well done! 


Madison, Wis. SANGER B. POWERS 


Reports Received 


A Report on Chicago Crime for 1959 (Annual Report). 
Chicago Crime Commission, 70 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
8, Ill. 1959. Pp. 61. This report covers the gamut of crime 
in Chicago; a numerical breakdown of crime increase, a 
few case histories, scandals in the traffic court and in bail 
bonds, city and county gambling, and the efforts of the 
Chicago Crime Commission in their fight against crime. 


Insanity and the Criminal Law. University of Califor- 
nia, Bureau of Public Administration, Berkeley, Calif. 
1960. Pp. 64. This bibliography compiled by Dorothy C. 
Tompkins is a selection of articles and other documents 
on the insane and the criminal law which have been pub- 
lished since 1930. The references are classified into bibli- 
ographies, Federal Government, the states, criminal re- 
sponsibility, criminal procedures, and institutional treat- 
enue the criminally insane. The price of this publication 
is $2.00. 


National Penitentiaries. Report of the Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries of the Senate Committee of the 
Judiciary. Report No. 1268, April 11, 1960. Pp. 28. 
Various members of the Subcommittee on National Peni- 
tentiaries publish in this report their observations and 
comments on their visits and inspections of several of the 
federal. institutions. These include statements by Senator 
eet Senator Hruska, Senator Johnson, and Senator 

astlan 


Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Child- 
ren: 1958. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 
Pp. 48. This is No. 59 in the statistical series of publica- 
tions by the Children’s Bureau. For the fiscal year 1958, 
about 36,000 children were living in public training schools 
for delinquent children. This is a nine percent increase 
over 1956 with increases occurring in every region of the 
country. Other data in this report cover personnel, per 
capita costs, length of stay, and the number admitted and 
discharged. 


The Accused in Detention. The Citizens’ Committee to 
Support a House of Detention for Untried Adults, 311 
S. Juniper Street, Room 301, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 1960. 
Pp. 16. The basic conclusion and recommendation of this 
report is to build an institution to house only the accused 
being held for trial when unable to post bail and to estab- 
lish within it a treatment program adapted to the needs 
and problems of the accused. 


The Prisoner’s Aid Society of Delaware (Annual Re- 
eet The Prisoner’s Aid Society, 1216 King Street, 

ilmington, Delaware. 1959. Pp. 20. In this report, the 
accomplishments of the Society over the past 40 years are 
listed and reflect the influence this group of citizens has 
had in the preparation and passage of practically every 
important piece of correctional legislation now in effect. 


What’s New in Citizen Participation in Correctional 
Programs? United Prison Association of Massachusetts, 
83 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. August 1960. Pp. 51. 
Published as Bulletin No. 10 in its Correctional Research 
series, the United Prison Association here brings together 
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what is now rad done by lay people by way of citizen 
participation in the correctional process. 

When Children Must Be Committed. Citizens Committee 
for Children of New York, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 1960. Pp. 58. The subtitle of this publication 
is Proposals for a Diversified System of Facilities. It was 
written by Dr. Alfred J. Kahn. In it Dr. Kahn discusses 
current in institutional treatment programs, 


reviews New York State’s facilities and lists sever] 
recommendations for planning a system of institutional Stuc 
facilities for children in which each institution would jg U2! 
direct its attention to a specific group of children and ™ 
would specialize in methods of treatment most appropriate ™ “Te 
for them. 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. U. §, " 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1960, Sha! 
Pp. 85. The sixth White House Conference on Children and the 
Youth was held in Washington March 27 to April 2, 1960, he ¥ 
All the composite Forum Recommendations have been com- and 
piled and published in this report. These deal with all Bio: 
possible areas of concern including physical environment, tion 
social environment, religion, values and ideals, human 194¢ 
rights, and world concerns. D 
the 
Books Received 
The Absent Father and Public Policy in the Program @ the 
of Aid to Dependent Children. By Maurine McKeany, @ Pole 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, @ S! 
1960. Pp. 132. $2.50. parc 
Adolescent Aggression. By Albert Bandura and Richard 
H. Walters. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959, @ St 
Pp. 475. $7.50. 
Delinquency and Opportunity. By Richard A. Cloward jg 22 
and Lloyd E. Ohlin. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, C 
1960. Pp. 220. $4.00. Just 
Delinquency and Parental Pathology. By Robert G. te 
London: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1960. Pp. 

. 21s. 

The Disease Concept of Alcoholism. By E. M. Jellinek. = 


hy Haven, Connecticut: Hillhouse Press, 1960. Pp. 246. 


The English Prisons. By D. L. Howard. London: 
Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1960. Pp. 174. 21s. 

Handbook on Programs of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960 Edition. Washing- 


sito. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 200. @), 
Health, Education, and Welfare Trends, 1960 Edition. ¥ 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. @ ¢;, 
Pp. 90. 50 cents. nun 

Medical Research and the Death Penalty. By Jack Hiss 


ese” M.D. New York: Vantage Press, 1960. Pp. 

The Murderous Trail of Charles Starkweather. By 
James Melvin Reinhardt. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1960. Pp. 151. $5.75. 

Origins of Alcoholism. By William and Joan McCord. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 193. $4.75. 

Our Troubled Youth. By Frederick Mayer. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. 93. $2.50. 

Passport to Paradise ... ? By Bernard Finch. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. Pp. 191. $6.00. 

Prisons and Borstals—England and Wales, 4th Edition. 
ey York: British Information Services, 1960. Pp. 99. 
Restitution to Victims of Crime. By Stephen Schafer. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 130. $4.75. 


The Search for Emotional Security. By Edward M. 
Bennett. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959. 
Pp. 239. $4.50. 


Sex Offenses. Law and Contemporary Problems, Volume 
XXV, No. 2 (Spring 1960). Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University School of Law. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

The Wasted Years: A Study of Juvenile Delinquency. pag 
By Jess Stearn. New York: Doubleday and Company, 1959. 
Pp. 231. $3.95. 
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fill Shafroth Named Deputy 
jirector of Administrative Office 


1949. 

During World War I Shafroth served in France with 
the United States Army as a captain. After the war he 
was a member of the American Military Mission to Hun- 
gary, and for 3 years was engaged in food relief work for 
the American Relief Administration in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia, and Constantinople. 

Shafroth has had a long-time interest in probation and 
parole and has worked in close conjunction with the 
Probation Division, particularly in the development of 
statistical procedures and statistical interpretation. Since 
1940 he has been a member of the Advisory Committee of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Commenting on Shafroth’s appointment the Chief 
Justice said: “Mr. Shafroth has a real zeal for improving 
the administration of justice and comes to the position 
of deputy director with a long background of experience 
and meritorious service in this field. I am confident he 
will make an even greater contribution to the federal 
court system in his new position.” 


BI Reports Rise in 
Rate of Auto Thefts 


Neil J. Welch, a special FBI agent, has released figures 
thefts which he calls “particularly ap- 
palling. 

Since 1949, he told the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, meeting in Washington in October, the 
number of autos stolen annually has increased from 
155,400 to 288,300 in the United States. He predicts that 
in 1970, if the present rate of increase continues, the 
figure will be 707,000. 

The value of the cars stolen in 1949 was $130 million 
ind in 1959, $239 million. For 1970, a figure of $586 
nillion was forecast. 

The number of juveniles arrested for car thefts in 
1949 was 31,000; in 1959, 55,000, and in 1970 would be 
an expected 96,000. 

_ The number of convictions for transporting stolen cars 
interstate was 3,772 in 1951, and 5,217 in 1960. 


ICA Rejects Statement 
hposing Death Penalty 


A statement calling for the abolition of the death 
penalty was defeated by 10 votes by the United Lutheran 
in America at its biennial convention held in 
October at Atlantic City. 

The proposal, which was submitted by the denomina- 
tion’s Board of Social Missions, contended that capital 
nishment is not “an effective deterrent of crime.” The 
tatement as presented to the convention appeared on 
bage 77 of the June 1960 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Judge Walter H. Beckham, 
Juvenile Court Judge, Dies 


Judge Walter H. Beckham, 73, judge of the Dade 
County Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court at Miami, 
Fla., for more than a quarter of a century, died of a 
heart attack October 24. 

A graduate of Emory University and Harvard Law 
School, Judge Beckham was a pioneer in youth work and 
was responsible for much of the juvenile legislation on 
Florida’s statutes. Under his leadership Dade’s Youth 
Hall was built to remove children from county jail; a 
child guidance clinic was added to the court staff; juve- 
nile aid bureaus were established in police departments; 
and new buildings were added to the county home at 
Kendall. 

Judge Beckham helped organize the Dade County Juve- 
nile Council. To anyone who complained that he “coddled” 
errant youngsters, he would reply: “I’d rather err in 
being too easy than in being too harsh.” 

Judge Beckham was a past president of the Florida 
and National Councils of Juvenile Court Judges and the 
Florida Probation and Parole Association. At his death 
he held the presidency of the International Association 
of Children’s Court Judges. 

Commenting on his passing, his colleague, Judge W. R. 
Cullbreath, said: “It is more like losing an institution 
than a man. Dade adults have lost a fine Christian and 
Dade children a staunch friend.” 


Wide Variations in Delinquency Rates 
Blamed on Incomparable Statistics 


“United States looks to the world like a hotbed of 
juvenile misbehavior, to at least a certain degree, because 
the theory and practice of juvenile delinquency is under- 
developed in many countries. Consequently these countries 
do not. understand American data pertaining to. delin- 
quency and crime.” . 

These observations were expressed by Dr. Peter P. 
Lejins, in charge of the University of Maryland’s crime 
control curriculum, at a corrections conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; in October. 

On the basis of its statistics, Professor Lejins pointed 
out, the United States seems to have more misbehaving 
young people than any of the 85 countries represented 
at the Second United Nations Congress on Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders held in London last 
August. Lejins was an official delegate of the United 
States to the Congress. : 

Toward the end of the Congress a speaker remarked 
that “delinquency is a symptom of decadence and dis- 
integration in society.” The conclusion, Lejins emphasized, 
was obvious. 

While some countries list as delinquents only those 
juveniles who have committed criminal code offenses, 
Lejins said, we have court cases in the United States in- 
volving children who sniffed model airplane glue for 
“kicks,” who truanted from school, and those who were 
ungovernable to their parents. 

Many industrialized countries would not dream of 
counting running away from home or “ungovernable 
behavior” as officially recorded delinquency as the United 
States does, Lejins told the meeting. He explained that an 
underdeveloped country may report very low delinquency 
rates, yet have only one juvenile court and one probation 
officer for a population of millions. 

Lejins said greater standardization of the definitions 
of juvenile delinquency is needed before we can talk with 
any validity of its rise or decline in countries and 
communities. ' 


Will Shafroth, chief of the Division of Procedural os 
Studies and Statistics in the Administrative Office of the Te 
‘B United States Courts since 1940, has been named by Chief Vee 
of the United States Earl Warren as deputy 
‘Biirector. He succeeds William L. Ellis, deputy director 
1957, who has accepted a quasi-judicial position 
with the Federal Power Commission as presiding examiner. - Se 
‘@ A graduate of the University of Michigan in 1914, re 
Shafroth received his doctor of jurisprudence degree from 4 
1 the University of California 2 years later. For 10 years po 
‘lhe was engaged in the private practice of law at Denver, “aia 
- @ ond from 1930 to 1940 served as adviser to the council of Cae 
| @ the Legal Education Section of the American Bar Associa- ee 
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Roberts J. Wright Appointed To 
New York State Board of Parole 


Roberts J. pei x warden of the Westchester County 
Penitentiary at Valhalla, N. Y., since 1956, has been 
appointed a member of the New York State Board of 
Parole. He took over his new duties September 1. 

For 22 years Wright was associate general secretary 
of the American Correctional Association. Previously he 
was on the staff of the Massachusetts State Prison for 2 
years following graduation in 1932 from Springfield 
College. Wright served as editor of the American Journal 
of Correction since its founding in 1939. He will continue 
his affiliation with the Journal. 

The New York Parole Board was increased to seven 
members in 1960. More than 10,000 persons are on parole 
and approximately 6,000 parole hearings are held each 
year. 


U. S. Probation Office for D. C. 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The probation office for the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary on June 25. On that date, a half century ago, the 
statute providing for probation was approved. 

In 1915 the first chief probation officer, Amos A. Steele, 
was appointed. He was succeeded in 1935 by Joseph Y. 
Reeves who served as chief until his death in 1947. 
Edward W. Garrett, the present chief probation officer, 
succeeded Reeves. Garrett was appointed to the probation 
staff in 1931. 

The District of Columbia Court insists that only quali- 
fied persons should be employed as probation officers. It 
requires that the minimum qualifications for a 
as a probation officer be a bachelor’s degree with the major 
work in the social sciences, ~ at least 2 years experience 
in ee or a closely related field, or a master’s degree 
and 1 year of experience. 

Prior to 1950 the probation office received its annual 
appropriations through the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. In that year the Congress amended the federal 
probation statute so that the personnel and budget of the 
office became a part of the federal probation system. 

In 1958 the federal probation law was further amended 
to enable the Court to place persons on probation under 
the provisions of the Federal Probation Act. At this time 
the — became an integral part of the federal probation 
system. 

The probation office serves 16 district judges. The 
probation staff consists of the chief probation officer; 
George W. Howard, deputy chief probation officer; two 
supervising probation officers, Fred Petersen and John B. 
Bindl, and 17 probation officers. 2 

A vigorous inservice training program is maintained 
by the District of Columbia office. An average of 5 hours 

r month of the officers’ time is devoted to training. 

ince 1957 the Catholic University school of social wor 
has selected the office as a field work placement agency for 
its students. 


International Prisoners Aid 
Association Elects Officers 


Eugene S. Zemans, executive director of the John 
Howard Association of Chicago, was elected president of 
the International Prisoners Aid Association at its annual 
meeting in Denver, August 31. Joseph Silver of the 
Northern California Service League at San Francisco, 
was elected president designate. 

Vice presidents elected were Robert Crosswhite of the 
Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware; D. S. C. Reid of the 
John Howard Society of Ontario; and Louis Schneiderman 
of the Personal Aid Bureau of the Philadelphia Jewish 
Family Service. 

Mrs. Ruth Baker of Milwaukee is secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. Headquarters of the Association are 
at 125 E. Wells Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


William C. Nau Elected fed 
President of FPOA flor 
William C. Nau, chief probation officer for the United J 
States District Court at Greenville, S. C., was elected @ Co 
president of the Federal Probation Officer’s Association @ of 
for a 2-year period starting January 1961. Nau succeeds @ the 
Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer at East @ (T 
St. Louis, Ill. bat 
W. T. Woodard, Jr., chief probation officer at Raleigh, @ Cot 
N. C., was re-elected executive vice president and Wayne I 
L. Keyser, assistant director of the Federal Probation @ Tol 
Training Center at Chicago, was re-elected secretary. § me 
treasurer. Na 
Nau received his master of arts degree from Furman J 
University in 1941, majoring in sociology and education, § me 
and entered the federal probation system 2 years later, @ Di: 
He served as editor of the FPOA Newsletter since its @ rec 
origin 2 years ago. an 
Heyward Hudson, probation officer at Greenville, S.C, 
and assistant editor of the Newsletter, has been named 
editor to succeed Nau when he takes over his duties as § Val 
president of the FPOA. 1 
0 
Prisoners in German Institution a 
Employed by Private Employers Th 
After 11 years experimentation with minimum-custody § ™ 
methods, the State of Hessen, Germany, has established AN 
an open conventional institution for men in the Preunge- te 
sheim area of Frankfurt am Main. Named the Gustav " 
Radbruch Haus in memory of Professor Radbruch of th 
Heidelberg University, penal reformer, teacher, and hv- : 
manitarian who died in 1949, the new institution has no § ™ 
barred windows and the doors in the inmate quarters ae 
are never locked. be 
The new institution will house 340 inmates individually 
selected from the state prisons for minimum-type custody. § 
All men, except those on maintenance assignments, will ” 
be employed on the outside in private industry, on farms, 
or on construction projects. Some will come and go com- Pre 
pletely on their own to work for private employers. Ad 
Previous experiments in Frankfurt, it is reported, have 
shown that properly selected prisoners will respond to ] 
minimum custody treatment with very little risk of @ o 
escape or disciplinary difficulties. Men who violate their @ hat 
trust are returned to closed institutions. an 
Credit for establishing the new institution is due @ Th 
largely to the efforts of Dr. Albert Krebs, formerly § 
warden of the correctional institution at Untermassfeld, Su 
Thuringia, who, at present, is director of correction in Co 
the Hessen Ministry of Justice at Wiesbaden, Germany. Ba 
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federal Judge Frank L. Kloeb 
fonored by Correctional Workers 


Judge Frank L. Kloeb of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio was the recipient 
of a meritorious award and bronze plaque presented by 
the Lucas County Association of Correctional Workers 
(Toledo) “for services in corrections, pro- 
bation, and parole on behalf of the citizens of Lucas 
County, Ohio.” ‘ 

In 1959 Judge Kloeb was presented with a scroll by the 
Toledo and Lucas County Bar Associations “for com- 
mendable service to the community, the State, and the 
Nation.” 

Judge Kloeb was recognized for his part in the establish- 
ment and development of federal probation in the Northern 
District of Ohio, his philosophy of sentencing, and the 
recognition he has brought to Lucas County (Toledo) as 
an outstanding jurist. 

Judge Kloeb was named a federal judge in 1937. 


Yale U. Center of Alcohol Studies 
To Have New Location and Sponsor 


The Yale Center of Alcohol Studies and Laboratory of 
Applied Biodynamics, which has been affiliated with Yale 
University for 40 years, will discontinue as a depart- 
ment under the University. The projected 19th annual 
session of the Summer School of Alcohol Studies and the 
Alumni Institute scheduled for July 1961, however, will 
beheld at Yale University. f 

The Quarterly Journal of Alcohol Studies, as well as 
other publications and current research projects, will 
continue to operate without interruption for at least a 


year. 
The new location of the Center and its sponsorship will 
be announced as soon as they have been determined. 
More than 3,330 persons have graduated from the 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 


Probation-Parole Compact 
Administrators Meet 


Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Parole, was elected president of the Parole and Pro- 
bation Compact Administrators Association at its 15th 
annual meeting at Denver, Colo., on August 27 and 28. 
The Association meets annually to consider ways to as- 
sure the efficiency of the Interstate Compact for the 
Supervision of Parolees and Probationers. 

e Compact has been ratified by all 50 states, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
0 year over 16,000 persons receive supervision under 
rms. 

Francis R. Bridges, Jr., of Florida was elected vice 
president of the Association and Martin P. Davis of 
Massachusetts, treasurer. Reed Cozart, United States 
Pardon Attorney, was elected a federal advisory member. 

A summary of the meeting may be obtained from the 
oe ag of State Governments, 36 W. 44th Street, New 

ork 36. 


(ongress Passes Two Laws Relating 
To Mailing of Obscene Literature 


Two laws relating to the mailing of pornographic 
materials have been passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President. 

Public Law 86-673 authorizes the Postmaster General 
to seek a federal court order to detain mail addressed to 
4 person suspected of sending obscene material through 
+ dame pending the outcome of court proceedings against 

Also passed by Congress is Public Law 86-676 which 
provides a judicial officer for the Post Office Department 
'o expedite the examining and the conviction of persons 
tharged with mailing pornographic material. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


15 Percent of Federal Prison 
Population Are Narcotic Offenders 


Fifteen percent of the federal prison population in 
1960 were sentenced for narcotic convictions, according to 
Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett. This compares 
with 4.3 percent in 1946. Longer sentences and mandatory 
minimum sentences, with no parole, account for the in- 
crease in the proportion of narcotic offenders, Bennett 


said. 

Federal laws designed to be “tough” on narcotic offent’ 
ers are proving tough on the federal prison system, 
Bennett added. The narcotic laws, with their no-parole, 
no-probation, and mandatory minimum sentences of 5 and 
10 a are producing an increasing administrative 
problem. 

Prisoners become problems when they have no hope of 
relief from confinement, regardless of how well they 
respond to treatment programs, Bennett pointed out. The 
Federal Government, he said, is providing no more than 
“custodial care” for hundreds of prisoners who have 
given up hope for themselves. 

“You can well imagine the effect on prison treatment 
programs for more than 3,000 prisoners who have been 
sentenced for a purely punitive purpose when parole 
cannot be extended to those who have rehabilitated them- 
selves,” Bennett emphasized. 

The Narcotics Control Act of 1956 did not do away with 
time off for good behavior. 


Federal Probation Training Center 
Commemorates 10th Anniversary 


“I commend you and your associates on the bench for 
having the foresight 10 years ago to’ propose your pro- 
bation office as the location of the Training Center for 
the probation service. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States in authorizing the creation of the Center 
considered that the opportunity presented for training 
under the favorable conditions in your court and the offer 
of valuable and very necessary support on the part of the 
University of Chicago should not be lost. This confidence 
was not misplaced. The excellent training given here to 
more than 500 federal probation officers since 1950 is 
clearly refiected in the continuous improvement in the 
quality of probation work in the federal courts.” 

Thus wrote Chief Justice of the United States Earl 
Warren in his letter of greetings to Chief Judge William 
J. Campbell of the United States District Court at Chicago 
in commemoration of the 10th anniversary of the Federal 
Probation Training Center. 

More than 400 dignitaries from the Chicago area, 
including leaders in the field of education, social welfare, 
law, and corrections, attended special ceremonies held at 
the U. S. Court House on October 19. Also in attendance 
pec correctional officials representing the Federal Govern- 
men 

Special recognition was given = Judge Campbell to 
the 85 persons representing the University of a 
Loyola University, and other cooperating agencies who 
contributed to the Training Center’s program since it 
was established in 1950. 

At the opening of the ceremonies Judge Campbell read 
the anniversary greetings from the Chief Justice and 
those from Attorney General William P. Rogers and 
Warren Olney III, director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. 

In its lead editorial on October 22 the Chicago Daily 
News wrote: “An object lesson for Chicago and Cook 
County courts and lawyers is afforded by the Federal 
Probation Training Center in Chicago. This week it has 
celebrated its 10th anniversary as an inservice training 
school for probation and parole officers .... It has 
elevated the quality of probation work and established 
professional standards for career men in the field.... We 
commend the Federal Probation Training Center for its 
example.” 
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Juvenile Delinquency Court Cases 
Show 2 Percent Increase in 1959 


. Juvenile delinquency court cases increased by 2 percent 
in 1959, the Children’s Bureau reported in December. The 
Bureau noted, however, that last year’s increase was the 
smallest reported during the past decade even though the 
juvenile delinquency rate has risen steadily for 11 con- 
secutive years. . ; 

Contrary to trends in previous years, the increase in 
delinquency cases in 1959 did not exceed the rise in the 
child population, which went up by 5 percent among 
children of juvenile court age (10-17). 

Juvenile delinquency data are compiled by the Child- 
ren‘s Bureau with the cooperation of a representative 
a ye | of juvenile courts throughout the Nation. 

The 1959 findings roughly parallel data recently issued 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which showed a 
4 percent increase in police arrests of juveniles in 1959 
over 1958. Both juvenile court and police arrest data 
show that since 1948, juvenile arrests and court cases 
have more than doubled while the population of our 
young people has increased by less than one-half. 

ile the general picture of delinquents before the 
juvenile courts showed a 2 percent increase in 1959, there 
was a 2 percent decrease in the number of juveniles 
handled in urban areas while courts serving semiurban 
and rural areas experienced increases of 7 and 15 percent 
respectively. 
ther data gathered by the Children’s Bureau reveal 
that of children living in public training schools for de- 
linquent children on June 30, 1958, one-fourth had been 
there previously. The approximately 36,000 children in 
such institutions amounts to a rate of about 150 per 
100,000 child population. It is estimated that juvenile 
courts commit to training schools roughly 1 in every 10 
children who come before them. The courts use such 
methods as probation and counseling with the majority of 
children they see. | 

The data on juvenile court cases are published in an 
18-page Children’s Bureau publication, Juvenile Court 
Statistics—1959. 


Mr. Breger 


“But, Warden, it was his last request.” 
Reprinted by special permission of King Features Syndicate . 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


FBI Director Opposes In 
National Police Agency (ri 
Speaking before the International Association of Chiefs : 
of Police, which met in convention at Washington, D. ©, @ of 
in October, J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal pré 
Bureau of Investigation, warned against the creation of a & of 
national police agency. Hoover made his statement in view § [0 
of recurrent proposals to expand drastically the Federal § pr; 
Government’s role in the suppression of crime. hor 
The director of the FBI spoke out strongly against a 7 
central law-enforcement authority. He declared that @ tor 
“nothing could be more dangerous to our democratic ideals § Ra 
than the establishment of an all-powerful police agency & the 
on the federal scene.” He said it could lead to development & chs 
of a “police state” of the sort which has given rise to J Sq 
dictatorships abroad. of 
As the head of the FBI, Hoover insisted on drawing a § ger 
clear line between federal and local law-enforcement § an 
responsibilities. He told the police chiefs that state and 7 
local police departments are “the Nation’s first line of J st 
defense against crime.” Only when crime crosses state lines 
or is directed against the Federal Government itself is the Not 
FBI authorized to act. Sn 
Illinois Penitentiary Holds Ki 
First College Commencement ros 
The following story appeared in the Chicago Daily Ue 
News on June 24: ¢ 
“Stateville penitentiary Friday held its first collegiate § 1) 
commencement exercise, the first college graduation ever Fo 
held in any penal institution in the United States. of | 
“The graduates, like any graduates, wore caps and of 
gowns, but underneath were prison denims. G 
“They carried themselves with dignity as Warden § j,, 
Joseph E. Ragen—proudest of them all—passed out § i, 
degrees marked ‘Associate in Arts,’ a good handle to @ 44, 
have in a felon’s sheet. ... are 
“The graduates had earned their degrees after two 
years of intensive study at TV college, the combined ll 
effort of WTTW (Channel 11) and the Chicago Board Ml! 
of Education. Out 
. “There were three of them: P______ G_________. » 22, 
now in the fifth year of a life term as a habitual criminal; 7 
_ | , 29, now in the seventh year of a 75-year 61. 
term for rape; M . , 36, now in his 12th § dis 
year of a 35-year term. (‘Please don’t say what for. 1 J nol 
don’t mind, but it makes my family wince.’) .... ing 
“And according to Warden Ragen, ‘You can’t beat @ ing 
education when you’re trying to rehabilitate men.’ ” 7 
Am 
Ford Foundation Announces the 
Grants in Delinquency Field Of 
A technique to help juvenile delinquents rehabilitate § 4 
themselves will be extended in New Jersey and in Louis I 
ville, Ky., with the aid of a $280,000 appropriation § 
announced in October by the Ford Foundation. on 
Known as the Highfields approach because it was 
pioneered at the Highfields Residential Group Center (1 
Hopewell, N. J., the key to the technique is “guided group p 
interaction” in which the delinquent-youth group exerts ar 
pressure on its own members toward constructive behavior # TY 
and itself judges whether a boy has improved enough 0 Bf for 
be released. tne 
The appropriation will assist experiments by Ne¥ § mt 
Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies and the Gia 
juvenile court of Jefferson County, Ky., to test the a> a 
proach in different settings. fro 
Other grants announced by the Foundation in the field = 
of juvenile delinquency are the sum of $140,000 to 2% aD 


institutions for research on juvenile-delinquency contro 
by 56 research investigators and an appropriation | 
$700,000 for research and action projects on juvenile 
delinquency. 
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United Nations Congress On 


(rime Elects Officers 


Sir Charles Cunningham, permanent Undersecretary 
of State of the United Kingdom Home Office, was elected 
president of the United Nations Congress on Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders which met at 
London in August. Sir Lionel Fox, chairman of the 
Prison Commission for England and Wales, was elected 
honorary president. 

Vice presidents elected were James V. Bennett, direc- 
tor of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons; Professor Leon 
Radzinowicz, director of the Institute of Criminology at 
the University of Cambridge; L. N. Smirnov, deputy 
chairman of the Supreme Court of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; Nicola Reale, president of a section 
of the High Court of Appeals in Italy and director 
general of the Institutes for Prevention and Punishment; 
and Herman Kling, Minister of Justice for Sweden. 

The Third United Nations Congress will be held at 
Stockholm in 1965. 


Northwestern University Announces 
Study Program in Criminal Law 


A graduate study program in criminal law, created to 
help improve criminal justice through development and 
training of outstanding attorneys, will be initiated dur- 
ing the 1961-62 academic year at the Northwestern 
University law school, according to Dean John Ritchie. 

Six fellowships for a year’s study will be made avail- 
able through a 5-year Ford Foundation grant of $300,000. 
Four of the fellowships are to be awarded to graduates 
of law schools in the United States and two to graduates 
of foreign law schools. 

The new program will also provide for the training of 
law graduates interested chiefly in teaching and writing 
in the field of criminal law and administration, and as 
additional study for persons planning careers in other 
areas of the administration of criminal justice. 


llinois Criminology Academy 
Outlines 1960-61 Program 


_ The Illinois Academy of Criminology during its 1960- 
6L season is presenting a series of timely and provocative 
discussions of various aspects of contemporary crimi- 
nology, criminal law, and corrections. Each of these meet- 
ings will deal with a selected area of modern practice and 
Inquiry, but the sessions are united by a common theme 
—“Criminology in Illinois: Targets for the Sixties.” 

Topics which have already been discussed are: “The 
American Juvenile Court” and “The Proposed Revision of 
the Illinois Criminal Code.” Topics for future meetings 
are: “Trends in Individual and Group Therapy with 
Offenders,” “Corner Group Work with Teenage Gangs,” 
and “Delinquency Prevention.” 

Program chairman is Charles H. Shireman, assistant 


professor of the University of Chicago’s school of social 
service administration. 


1. Giardini, Pennsylvania 
Parole Superintendent, Dies 


Dr. G. I. Giardini, 63, superintendent of parole services 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania since 1942, died 
mexpectedly December 21 from a heart attack after 
putting snow chains on his tires. A native of Italy, Dr. 
Giardini came to the United States at age 14. He studied 
at the University of Pittsburgh and received his Ed.D. 
{rom Harvard University in 1927. He began work in the 
‘orrectional field in 1925 as a senior psychologist at Penn- 
yivania’s Western State Penitentiary. In 1942 he was 
ippointed general director of parole services. He was No. 
lin a field of 19 applicants for the position. In 1959, 
ter extensive research and study, Dr. Giardini pub- 
shed his 485-page volume, The Parole Process, a study 
manual in probation and parole services. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


California Tightens Controls 
On Former Narcotic Addicts 


Correctional officials of California ordered in October 
a further tightening of controls on former narcotic 
addicts after a year-end review of the State’s experi- 
mental narcotics treatment control project. The announce- 
ment was made by Richard A. McGee, director of cor- 
rections, and Fred Finsley, chairman of the Adult 
Authority. . 

The project was. instituted at the request of the 
Governor in October 1959 as a pilot project and was 
extended during the present year to include additional 
parolees with a known record of narcotic addiction who 
were released on parole after serving their prison terms. 

“Field agents were given broad latitude during this 
first shakedown year of the experiment,” McGee said. 
“Now with what we have learned we are able to set 
firm standards for operation of the project aimed not 
only at the prevention of readdiction but also at mini- 
mizing the temptation to intermittent use.” 

After learning that some parolees had been using 
narcotics intermittently without detection, surprise 
nalorphine testing was stepped up in September. Use of 
surprise tests instead of scheduled weekly tests will be 
further greatly increased. 

Whenever a parolee’s test is inconclusive he will be 
particularly subject to surprise testing. 

Parolees in the experimental project who fail a test 
will be taken to the detention treatment center at the 
California Institution for Men or the California State 
Prison at San Quentin, unless there is evidence of other 
criminal activity. If there is evidence, they will be jailed 
for prosecution or parole violation. 

“A parolee will be released from the unit tc parole 
status only on the order of the Adult Authority. No one 
will be returned to the detention unit a second time with- 
out the permission of the Authority,” Finsley said. Ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances he will not be returned 
to se detention unit a second time within a 12-month 
period. 


New Conservation Center For 
California Inmates Under Way 


A new California. Conservation Center is being con- 
structed near Susanville, Lassen County. The 1,280-man 
center is being built at.a cost of over $8 million and 
should be ready for occupancy in mid-1962. Its primary 
function will be the selection, training, and physical 
conditioning of inmates who will man an ever increasing 
number of year-round conservation camps throughout 
northern California. 

The Susanville center and two proposed branches, in 
the North Coastal area near Garberville, Humboldt 
County, and in Tuolumne County, are expected to furnish 
4,000 trained prison inmates annually for assignment to 
the 42 forestry and highway camps which are planned 
for 1965. 

The Department of Corrections now 
and 19 forestry camps. 


National Honor Award Announced 
For Best Detention Homes 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in 
cooperation with the American Institute of Architects, is 
offering a national honor award for the best large and 
best small juvenile detention home constructed during the 
past 10 years. Similar competition, the NCCD announced, 
will be held in 1966 and every 5 years thereafter. 

Communities which have built detention homes during 
the past decade are asked by the NCCD to tell their 
architects about the awards. : 

The award-winning design will be chosen on the basis 
of sound functional and aesthetic values by a five-man 
jury, two of whom will be detention administrators. Two 
members will be selected by the AIA and the fifth member 
jointly by the AIA and the NCCD. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Soc 

Un 

Arthur H. Sherry, professor of law and criminology John S. Justin, Jr., president of the Justin Boot Company Aic 
at the University of California at mc womany, has been of Fort Worth, Texas, has been appointed to the Texas ™ 0° 
appointed dean of the school of criminology. Dean Sherry Board of Corrections to fill the unexpired term of the late wi) 
succeeds former Dean O. W. Wilson who resigned to Lewis Nordyke of Amarillo. Justin is mayor pro tem of I 
become commissioner of Chicago police. the Fort Worth City Council. ach 
Corner Group Work With Teenage Gangs was the sub- Donald W. Kostohryz, federal D peshotion officer at St, @ 2° 
ject of an open meeting sponsored by the Illinois Academy Paul since 1953, has been appointed chief probation officer, § © 
of Criminology held in Chicago November 9. The discussion He succeeds Ernest J. Meili who retired in August. Rec 
was led by Irving Spergel, associate professor of the Kostohryz is a graduate of the University of Minnesota @ A“ 
school of social service administration of the University and was a probation and parole agent with the State of @ “¢! 
of Chicago, and William H. Bruckner, executive director Minnesota from 1949 to 1953. f 
of the Chicago Commons Association. Professor Spergel James J. Dwyer, who has served for more than 20 years 5‘ 
reported on the extensive fieldwork he has carried out on jn various capacities with the New York State Division § 52 
— of delinquent subcultures. Bruckner discussed “The of Parole, has been appointed warden of the Westchester @ 24 
rner Group Worker as a Change Agent in the Life County Penitentiary at Valhalla, N. Y. He succeeds ™ A™ 
of the Group and Its Members. Roberts J. Wright, recently named as a member of the @ 2 
Walter L. Barkdull, information officer for the Depart- State Board of Parole. 4, 
utiv ’ th annu uthern rence on i 
succeeding Dr. A LaMont Smith who resigned June 30 Na 


and 8. The conference is a forum for practiti i 
to become a member of the faculty of the University of correctional field. ° ee Te 
California at Berkeley. ; University of Chicago’s downtown center is offering a 
Gloria Cunningham, probation officer on the staff of full-term course on criminal law for nonlawyers. It is 
the Milwaukee County Court, Milwaukee, Wis., has been designed for law-enforcement personnel, private investi- 
appointed a federal probation officer for the Northern gators, social workers, and others in related fields. 
District of Illinois. Miss Cunningham has a master’s Archie E. Helwig, federal probation officer for the 
degree in social work from Loyola University. She was pjstrict of Columbia, retired December 31 after 25 years 
formerly a probation officer for the Cook County Family with the federal probation service. A graduate of the 
Court at Chicago. University of Minnesota, Helwig was a state probation 
General Raymond R. Ramsey, 55, United States 8th officer for 10 years before entering the federal service. 
Army provost marshal in Seoul, Korea, and formerly Before coming to the District of Columbia court he was 
chief of the correction division in the Office of the Provost a probation officer on the federal probation staffs at 
— an heart Minneapolis and Denver, Colo. 
attack. An article, “The Army’s New Correctional Program Warden Joseph E. Ra inoi iten- 
at Stockade Level,” by General Ramsey, was published in poy 


A tiary at Joliet completed on October 14 his 25th anniver- 
the September 1959 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. sary as head of one of the country’s major penal 


Bertram B. Moss, M.D., part-time medical consultant institutions. 
on the probation staff of the United States District Court Leon De Kalb, federal probation officer at New York, 
for the Northern District of Illinois (Chicago) since 1956, visited Nigeria in November to attend the swearing in of 
resigned in November to devote full time to his regular his former classmate at Lincoln University, Dr. Nnamdi 
Ernest J. Meili, chief probation officer for the United Nigeria, De reports, has a juvenile probation system. 
States District Court ah aimaendlie, retired in August The magistrate courts are staffed with trained jurists. 
after 30 years with the federal probation system. A Most of the crime is of a petty nature, with occasional 
graduate of Central Wesleyan College, he received his ‘Times of violence. 
master’s degree from the University of Missouri. Meili What’s New In Citizen Participation in Correctional 
was a probation officer for 5 years with the Hennepin Programs? is the title of Bulletin No. 10 in the series of 
County probation office before entering the federal service. correctional research reports issued by the United Prison 
Kenneth M. Levy, federal probation officer for the Association of Massachussetts, 33 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, 
District of Columbia since 1956, left the probation service Mass. 
in September to join the staff of the Civil Rights Division Benjamin F. Baer, associate warden at the California 
of the Department of Justice. Levy was a graduate of the State Prison at San Quentin since 1954, has been appointed 
University of Illinois, received his MSW from Catholic director of Iowa Penal Institutions. Baer is a graduate 
pennsays and his law degree from Georgetown Uni- of San Diego State College, majoring in the social sciences, 
versity. He was a juvenile court probation officer and a and received his M.S.W. degree in 1942 from the Uni- 
welfare worker before coming to the United States versity of Southern California. He entered correctional 
District Court. work in 1947 as a senior sociologist at San Quentin and in 
The 8th Annual National Institute on Crime and 1951 was appointed departmental supervisor of classifica- 


Delinquency, sponsored by the National Council on Crime tion and parole in California’s Department of Corrections. @ p,. 
and Delinquency (formerly the NPPA), will be held at George W. Randall, chairman of North Carolina’s Board A 
Atlantic City, May 21 to 24, 1961. of Paroles, has been appointed director of the States@ j,,, 
A unified city-county jail system that would consolidate Prison Department. He succeeds William F. Bailey who}, 
the administration of the Chicago House of Correction Tesigned after 7 years’ service to enter private business. i} 
and the Cook County Jail is advocated by the Chicago The 91st Annual Congress of Correction will be held at] inm 
City Club. They also advocate the construction of a new the Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, September 2499 dur 
minimum security unit for young first offenders and two to 29, 1961. 


other units, one for female offenders and the other for 
pretrial prisoners. ; 
Austin H. MacCormick, University of California pro- for improved prison conditions and was instrumental in tion 


fessor of criminology who retired in June, was named bringing about marked improvement 
emeritus professor of criminology. practices in his own state. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


A. M. Kirkpatrick, executive director of the John Howard 
Society of Ontario, Toronto 5, Canada, and director of 
Unit 
Aid Association, has been elected president of the Canadian 
Correctional Association. The Association’s annual meeting 
wiJl be held May 14 to 19 at the University of Toronto. 

Frederick A. C. Hoefer was awarded a certificate of 
achievement by the Department of the Army for merito- 
rious service as a member of the staff of the General 
Counsel in the Office of the Secretary of the Army. 
Recently appointed an attorney-adviser with the Veterans 
Administration, Hoefer served 14 years with the Army’s 
clemency, parole, and restoration program. 


Arch E. Sayler, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at New York City, and Maurice 
Sanders, deputy chief probation officer, were technical 
advisers for the TV program, “This Is My Son,” of the 
American Broadcasting Company’s Decision 61 Series. 
The program, which was telecast nationwide on December 
4, depicted the parable of the prodigal son, telling the 
story of a young man who had stolen from the mail and 
was paroled after serving part of a 3-year sentence. The 
National Council of Churches sponsored the program. 

“Spotlight on Counseling” was the theme of the Alabama 
Probation and Parole Association’s annual study con- 
ference held November 8 to 5 at the University of Alabama. 

Roy A. Belter, 56, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Milwaukee, died of a heart attack 
at his office December 30. A graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Belter entered the federal probation 
system in 1942 and was named chief in 1947. From 1936 
to 1942 he served as a probation officer for the Milwaukee 
County juvenile court and was a caseworker with the 
Milwaukee County department of public welfare from 1932 
to 1936. He is survived by his wife and two children, Mrs. 
Judith Witt and Susan, 16. Mrs. Belter resides at 4119 
N. 12th Street, Milwaukee 11. 


Toshio Suzuki of the Rehabilitation Bureau of Japan’s 
Ministry of Justice visited the United States in September 
and .October to study probation and parole practices in 
this country and the Big Brother and Big Sister program. 

More than 400 correctional workers from 7 states and 
Canada attended the 11th annual Moran Memorial Institute 
on Delinquency and Crime at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., July 17 to 22. Participating were represent- 
atives of law enforcement, preventive services, probation, 
the judiciary, juvenile and adult institutional care and 
treatment, and: parole. The faculty included nationally 
recognized experts from all parts of the country. The 
Moran Institute is sponsored: jointly by. the University 
and various New York State agencies dealing with delin- 
guents and criminals—principally the Departments of 
Correction, Social Welfare, Mental Hygiene and Civil 
Service, the Division for Youth, the Board and Division of 


Parole, the Commission of Correction, and the Probation 
Commission. - 


The 10th International Conference on Social Work will be 
held at Rome, January 8 to 14. Dr. Nathan E. Cohen, dean 
of the School of Applied Sciences at Western Reserve 
University will deliver the principal address. Over 400 
Americans are expected to participate in the conference. 
“Social Work in a Changing World—Its Functions and 
Responsibilities” will be the theme of the conference. — 


A study of “gate money” and loan funds is being con- 
ducted by the John Howard Association of Chicago under 
the direction of Professor Daniel Glaser of the University 
of Illinois. The policy as to gate money—money given to 
Inmates at the time of their release, regardless of earnings 
during confinement—varies widely among institutions and 
jurisdictions, the Association points out. 


California’s Correctional Industries are currently fabri- 
tating all cell equipment and mess hall tables for installa- 
tion in the new east facility under construction at the 
California Mens Colony at Los Padres. All equipment, 
ineluding beds, tables, lockers, towel bars, stools, and coat 
angers, is expected to be completed well ahead of schedule, 


ind will be ready to install as soon as construction is 


completed. 


Nations Affairs of the International Prisoners: 
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The Alaska State Senate, according to the American 


Journal of Correction, has passed legislation permitting 
- honor prisoners to have conjugal visits. One 24-hour visit 


every 6 weeks would be permitted by the new legislation. 


Thomas O. Grover, who retired in 1957 as federal parole 
executive following 31 years’ service with the Government, 
has returned to correctional work as a deputy probation 
officer with the adult division of the Solano. County pro- 


bation department at Vallejo, Calif. .... 


Of 300,090 car thefts committed in 1959, 80 percent were 
committed by juveniles under 18, many for joy-riding, 
according to the U. S. Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency. Automobile owners are urged 
to lock their cars when parking. This would bring a 
“marked decrease” in the problem, the Subcommittee said. 
Fully 75 percent of the car thefts could be wiped out 
immediately, the Subcommittee concludes, if adults would 
exercise the precaution of removing the keys from the 
ignition and locking the car doors. 


Robert L. Eklund, associate superintendent for custody 
at the California Institution for Men at Chino, has been 
named to take charge of the institution’s new training unit 
to prepare inmates for assignment to conservation camps. 
Eklund’s new title will be associate superintendent of 
camps and special programs. 


The New York State Vocational Institution at West 
Coxsackie will be the center for a special study project 
to provide for the medical, vocational, and social re- 
habilitation needs of young inmates with epilepsy and 
related neurological disorders. as 


The Youth Center Division at Lorton, Virginia, which 
is under the administration of the Department of Cor- 
rections of the District of Columbia, has been designated 
by the director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons as an 
institution for the reception of male youth offenders com- 
mitted under subsection (b), (c), or (e) of section 5010 of 
Title 18 of the United States Code by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia and such other 
United States district courts as the Bureau of Prisons 
may direct. 

Inmates of California’s conservation camps and prisons 
put in a total of 427,064.dangerous and wearying man- 
hours through August 31 fighting to protect the -State’s 
natural resources from forest fires. Many of the crews, 
both from camps and institutions, were dispatched from 
one fire to another without return to the camp or institu- 
tion for days. 


_ Alexander Aldrich, former New York City deputy police 
commissioner in eharge of youth programs, has - been 
appointed director of the newly created Division for Youth 
in the Executive Department. Aldrich. is a graduate of 
Harvard University and received his law degree from the 
Harvard Law School. He is president of the-Police Athletic 
League, Inc., of New York City. 


1,200 inmates of California’s state prisons earned ele- 
mentary and high school diplomas during the 1959-60 
school ‘year. In addition, 523 correspondence: school di- 
ee: and 1,567 certificates of course completion were 


Professor Denis Szabo of the University of Montreal has 
completed a study of sexual offenses among adolescents 
in Montreal. The 57-page report, in French, is titled, 
Contribution & l’Etude de la Délinquance Sexuelle. Distri- 
bution of the report is restricted to specialists. 


O. W. Wilson, dean of University of California’s school 
of criminology until he became commissioner of Chicago 
police early in 1960, has been named dean emeritus, of 
the school of criminology and. emeritus. professor of 

Professor of Sociology Thorsten Sellin of the University 
of Pennsylvania, editor of The Annals of the American 
Academy: of Political and Social Science and president. of 
the International Criminological Society, is the recipient 
of the 1960 annual award of the American Society of 
Criminology for his “distinguished contributions to the 
science of penology.” 
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